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EXT month the members of the 
British Association, under the 
presidency of the Prince Consort, 
are to meet in the capital of the 
‘Far North.’ Not the least inte- 
resting feature of that meeting will 
be the collection of ancient relics 
—pictures, manuscripts, jewels, 
coins, weapons—which local in- 
dustry and zeal are now bringing 
together. These visible illustrations 
of the historic past may become, 
perhaps, more illustrative to our 
readers if we attempt, with the 
materials at our disposal, to re- 
construct the perished life which 
produced them; to paint the men 
who wrote the manuscripts and 
used the weapons. When we lately 
reviewed Mr. Chambers’ Domestic 
Annals,* we indicated that in our 
opinion no adequate conception of 
the past could be obtained except 
by penetrating into the rural life, 
and learning the habits, manners, 
and traditions of a single locality ; 
and we undertook, when occasion 
offered, to illustrate and enforce this 
view. Aberdeenshire, more espe- 
cially that part of the county which 
lies along the shore, ‘the land in 
the bend of the ocean,’ the ancient 
Thanedom of Buchan, from its in- 
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trinsic importance in the early his- 
tory of Scotland, is particularly 
rich in collections (many of which, 
through the liberality of the 
Spalding Club,t have been made 
accessible to the public) bearing 
upon the state of Scottish society 
in the olden time. We now 
propose to redeem our promise, 
and at the same time play the part 
of Cicerone to our scientific friends 
in their rambles along the bleak 
and wind-swept coasts of the 
Northern Sea. 


It is during the occupancy of the 
Comyns that the kingdom of the 
aboriginal Taxailai begins to assume 
an authentic position in history. 
Any speculation upon its modes of 
life and forms of government before 
that time must be to a certain ex- 
tent hypothetical. ‘The Roman 
Eagles,’ says Robert Gordon in his 
flowery way, ‘ flew not so far north.’ 
Later research has shown that he 
was mistaken. The iron footprints 
of a people that built for all time 
may still be traced through various 
districts of the country ; and it is 
said that one of their great milita 
stations was placed near the mout 
of the Ythan, where the port of 


* Fraser’s Magazine, May, 1859. 

+ The Spalding Club has published a great number of interesting records con- 
nected with the history of.the northern counties, Any of our readers who may wish 
to follow out this subject may consult the following:—Description of Aberdeen, by 
Patrick Gordon (1661); View of the Diocese of Aberdeen (a collection of great 
value) ; Kennedy’s Annals of Aberdeen; The East Coast of Scotland, by Francis 
Douglas (1782) ; The History of the Feuds and Conflicts among the Clans, from 
1031 to 1619; Wynton’s Chronikil ; Barbour’s Bruce (of which a very beautiful 
edition has been published by the Spalding Club); Craufurd’s Peerage ; Nisbett’s 
Heraldry ; and Chalmers’ Caledonia. The Caledonia is well known as a work of 
immense research, and quite indispensable to any student of the social aspects of 
Scottish history. The Rev. J. B. Pratt of Cruden has compiled a very careful and 
interesting account of Buchan, and a complete collection of Skinner's Poems— 
Skinner is the Laureate of the district, and the author of ‘Tullochgorum,’ ‘The 
Ewie with the Crookit Horn,’ and other well-known lyrics,—has been recently 
published, and is very creditable to local enterprise and intelligence. 
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Newburgh now stands. Buchan 
was a Danish battle-field, a field 
also for Danish colonization. We 
are too apt to believe that the 
descents of the wild Northmen 
were always purely aggressive; and, 
these being repulsed, that they left 
no impression behind them upon 
our soil. Even the perilous inter- 
course of war could not have proved 
altogether without fruit ; and there 
is proof, or at least tradition, that 
more peaceful intercourse was fre- 
quent, if not habitual. The North- 
men were clever mechanists, hardy 
shepherds, and skilful fishers ; and 
these, obeying the vagrant instincts 
which stirred that Arab-like race, 
followed in the wake of the roving 
seamen of the Fjords. How much 
of the dauntless endurance, the 
stern independence, the resolute 
enterprise of our character—that 
dash, in short, of the ‘ salt-blood’ 
in our veins, which sends us like 
sea-mews to the water—is due to 
the intercourse that was thus esta- 
blished between the opposite shores 
of the Northern Sea, it would be 
difficult to estimate. But un- 
doubtedly the cross of Scandinavian 
blood has in some degree moulded 
the history of the great and free 
ag whose colonies are sown 
road-cast over every continent. 
But these events—echoes 


Of old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago— 


scarce come within the era of 
authentic history. The misty 
figures of cart buneside Picts, 
and steel-clad Romans, and Druids 
bowed before strange circles in 
mysterious supplication, and gigan- 
tic Norsemen wading through the 
white surf to the shore, pass before 
us indeed; but vast and confused 
as in the twilight. ‘Sindry of thair 
bones,’ says Bellenden, ‘ war sene 
be us, schort time afore the making 
of this buke, mair like giandis than 
common stature of men; throw 
quhilk, apperis, that men in auld 
times hes bene of mair stature and 
quantite, than ony men ar pre- 
sently in our days.’ And so until 
the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, when Sir William Comyn 
of Tindale married the heiress 
Marjory, all that had been preserved 
of the men of Buchan was that they 
had grown ‘mair like giandis than 
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common stature of men’ to a race 
that had degenerated and decayed. 
But on the southern bank of the 
Don, even before the Comyns 
came, a civilized and cultivated 
society had been established, whose 
records we may yet plainly read. 
Under the shelter of the royal oaks 
of Stocket, and among the rude 
huts which clustered around their 
roots, rose the white walls and 
spires of a Christian church. Catho- 
lic Rome, with imperial munificence, 
scattered its envoys at an early 
— among these desolate forests. 
aint Walok arrived in the fifth 
century amidst a people, savage 
and unconverted, say the monkish 
chroniclers, ‘insomuch that they 
had no church among them, nor 
any belief in hell-torments.’ Walok 
lived between the Dee and the Don 
—the two rivers flowing then much 
nearer to each other than they do 
now—‘ in a little solitary thatched 
hut asahermite.’ He was followed 
by other saints—or if not saints, 
good and true men at least, who 
are perhaps on the whole as useful 
inthis world—Nachlan,and Eddran, 
and Maurice, who in the eighth 
century travelled much among the 
Highlanders to reclaim them from 
the remnants of their pagan idola- 
tries; and Machar, who lived at 
the mouth of the Don—‘ where a 
river falls into the sea in the form 
of a crozier’; until at length, in 
1010, Malcolm II. erected the See 
of Murthlack to commemorate 
some famous forgotten victory ; and 
Saint David, a century later, trans- 
lated the bishop to Aberdon, where 
that reverend ecclesiastic contrived 
to secure a share of most of the 
good things going; as the right of 
common pasturage, the use of the 
king’s forest, the best salmon 
caught in the Dee, and a tenth of 
the ‘can’ of vessels trading with 
the port. The monastic buildings 
were built on an eminence above 
the river-valley, where the monks 
might watch, through the branches 
of the trees, and across the gorsy 
bents, the blue shining sea-line, and 
the white sails of the passing ships. 
The Bishop’s Palace occupied one 
side of the churchyard ; the canons’ 
houses were built around, and the 
whole formed a simple quadrangle. 
The old parish church— Sanct 
Mary of the Snow’—made way for 
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a solemn and spacious cathedral. 
Upon the links beside the sea, 
remote from the habitations of 
men and the ministrations of 
the Church, stood the hospital pre- 
pared for those infected by lepros 
that terrible scourge of the Mid e 
Ages. The pretty rural village 
swarmed with bearded and hooded 
ecclesiastics—grey and black hoods, 
white and red hoods—Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Carmelites, and Tem- 
plars ; and, in their virgin veils, the 
nuns of Saint Catherine of Sienna. 
Between this peaceful society and 

the thanedom of the ancient earls 
flowed the deep and sluggish Don— 
a barrier which must have rendered 
the intercourse in those days unfre- 
quent and interrupted. The half 
savage herdsman, gazing across the 
water from the further bank, no 
doubt contemplated with a rude 
wonder the growth of solemn aisle 
and ‘heaven-kissing’ spire, and 
listened in the evening stillness to 
the dirge-like litany for the dead, or 
the chanted invocation to the patron 
of these seafaring men: 

Auro dato violari, 

Virgines prohibuit ; 

Far in fame, vas in mare, 

Seruit et distribuit. 

Qui timebant naufragari, 

Nautes opem tribuit. 

Sit laus Summe Trinitati, 

Virtus et Victoria ; 

Qui det nobis ut Beati 

Nicholai gaudia ; 

Assequamur laureati, 

Post vitam in patria. 


And not unfrequently, no doubt, in 
that rude age, men,with the avengers 
of blood upon their track, plunged 
into the river, and swam desperately 
across the swollen stream, that they 
might clasp the Girth Cross on the 
green of ‘the bishop’s dovecot,’ 
where the accidental murderer could 
at length draw breath freely; an 
institution not to be lightly nor 
scornfully judged—a beneficent in- 
stitution, that stretched its white- 
robed arm across these stormy ages, 
to stay the fierce resentments of the 
savage and secure the deliberation 
of modern justice. But these, or 
the occasional passage of a solitary 
and devoted monk on his way to 
minister atGamrieor at Deer,formed 
almost the only link between the 
people who dwelt on the northern 
and the southern banks. What, 
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then, was the condition of the wild 
country across the water P 
The people were probably rude, 
unlettered, and somewhat fierce in 
their conversation; but it would be 
wrong to conclude, as we are too 
much inclined at present to conclude, 
that they stood in need of the or- 
dinary necessaries of life. On the 
contrary, the common people of 
Scotland were more abundantly fed 
and more warmly clothed (on the 
whole fared better, as we say now) 
during the three centuries that 
receded the breaking out of the 
Unglish wars, than they have been 
at any subsequent period. The arts 
of agriculture were not perhaps 
very profoundly studied nor very 
diligently practised, but the great 
forests protected the corn-lands and 
blessed the farmer with easy and 
abundant harvests. So much grain 
was grown that Scotland for many 
years continued to export largely to 
other nations. Immense herds of 
cattle and swine, moreover, were 
pastured among the woodlands, 
where they found convenient shel- 
ter and abundant food. These at 
length became so excessive that it 
was found necessary by the Parlia- 
ment of William the Lion to repress 
by statute ‘the multitudes of sheep 
and swine,’ the damage which they 
caused to the growing crops being 
the reason assigned for the pro- 
hibition. As there is no ground to 
doubt the genuineness or good faith 
of the preamble on which the 
legislation proceeded, the necessity 
for such an act is in itself a remark- 
able confirmation of the fact that 
food was at that time very abundant 
in Scotland, more abundant than it 
has since been or is now. Savage 
and dangerous animals had once 
roamed these forests. The founder 
of the house of Gordon is reported 
to have killed with his own hand ‘a 
fierce boar that much wasted the 
country near the forest of Huntley.’ 
But this was in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, two hundred years 
before the Comyns came to Buchan; 
and the only memorial of these wild 
animals that remained was the ‘three 
boars’ heads, Or, on a field Azure,’ 
which Malcolm authorized the Gor- 
dons to bear in perpetual comme- 
moration of the gallant exploit of 
their ancestor. 
Buchan is now proverbially bare 
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and destitute of wood; before the 
breaking out of the English wars it 
was clothed down to the sea-shore 
by immense forests. The oaks that 
are dug out of the morasses are said 
to bear upon them the marks of 
fire; and it has consequently been 
concluded that their destruction re- 
sulted from some great social con- 
vulsion, probably the ‘harrying’ of 
the district by Robert or Edward 
Bruce. We know that the contem- 
porary Earl petitioned Edward I. to 
grant him maremium in considera- 
tion of the destruction to his manors 
that had been occasioned by the war. 
The King acceded to his request, 
and allowed him fifty oaks yearly 
out of the royal forests in ‘ Buchan 
and Kintore.’ From this it would 
appear that the Earl had been at- 
tacked and his district ‘harryed’ 
even previous to the final discom- 
fiture which sent him an exile to 
the English Court. The trees must 
have been of great antiquity and 
noble growth. A Countess of Errol, 
who wrote about 1680, says that the 
bog-oak was then extensively used 
for firewood, it being readily dis- 
covered, she adds, ‘as above the 
moss-tree the dew does not lie,’ and 
down even to the present day the 
supply remains unexhausted. 
ot only was Buchan then well 
wooded; it must have been in conse- 
uence, we may say, better watered 
than itis now. Its present brooks 
were rivers; its present rivers flowed 
through the woodland in wide, am- 
ple, and transparent streams. A 
constant volume of water, unflooded 
in winter, unexhausted in summer, 
made its way from the hill country 
in many channels to the sea. Science 
and experience entitle us to draw 
this conclusion, for it has been well 
ascertained that in a wooded district, 
while on the one hand fogs and 
dews are rapidly condensed, on the 
other evaporation takes place very 
slowly. In such situations the 
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natural channels in consequence are 
fed by a much more continuous and 
abundant supply of water than they 
are in districts which have been 
deprived of wood. Thus, when 
Edward Bruce devastated Buchan 
he may be said not merely to have 
burned its oaks, but to have dried up 
its watercourses at the same time.* 

Our ancient sea-margins furnish 
a very interesting subject for spe- 
culation and inquiry. The great 
changes that have taken place on 
certain level parts of the coast are 
almost incredible. Many of our 
inland counties—Lincoln, Hunting- 
don, Cambridge—at a period not 
very remote, bordered upon the sea, 
and national boundaries between 
hostile tribes were formed by wide 
expanses of waters, where the hus- 
bandman now casts his seed and the 
liberal and intelligent elector records 
his independent vote. The granite 
adie of Buchan, however, can 
have suffered little from this ‘sea- 
change,’ and probably the general 
aspect of the coast is not materially 
different from what it was during 
the occupancy of the Comyns ; but 
several alterations have occurred 
even within a much more limited 
period. Those with which we are 
acquainted are to be ascribed, how- 
ever, more to the disturbance of the 
sand on the shore than to any change 
in the form of the shore itself, ex- 
cept at certain points where occa- 
sional accidents have shifted the 
estuary of a river or the fall of a 
stream. 

The Loch of Strathbeg lies about 
half-way between Frazerburgh and 
Peterhead. A narrow belt of sand, 
where the plover, the curlew, and 
the sand-snipe congregate in spring, 
separates it from the sea. The loch 
is in many places thickly overgrown 
with reeds, which afford excellent 
cover to the teal and the mallard ; 
and as, from the nearness of the 
sea, it seldom or never freezes, its 


1857. ‘To this cause the 


present great want of water at the Cape de Verde Islands is attributed, the trees 


there having formerly been destroyed for firewood. In America, in the State of 
Kentucky, many brooks are now dry in summer which used formerly to have an 
abundant supply at that season ; and in New Jersey many streams have dis- 
appeared, as it is said; which in both cases is attributed to removing the woods, 
as we find noticed in Bullar’s Azores. A similar effect, in that quarter of the 
world, had been before recorded, many years ago, in Kaln’s Z'ravels. Trees act as 
condensers of fogs and dews, especially evergreens. White, in his History of 
Selborne, calls them perfect alembics, and adduces several instances of the copious 
supply of water they produce.’—p. 248. 
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open water is, during the winter, 
haunted by troops of geese, hoopers, 
and other wild fowl. Besides its 
‘great plentie of cockles and mus- 
cles,’ it was formerly celebrated for 
‘the multitudes of sealchs’ that 
came into it, to whose ravages were 
ascribed its ‘ singularity in yielding 
no salmon ;’ an historic peculiarity 
noticed by Buchanan. These ex- 
pressions show us that it was not 
then, as at present, entirely cut off 
from the tide-way ; and there seems 
to be no doubt that it was at one 
time an arm or estuary of the sea. 
One account ascribes the divorce to 
the effects of a furious gale from 
the east, about 1700, which in one 
night closed up the channel, and 
raised an impenetrable barrier of 
sand. So complete and sudden was 
the calamity, that a vessel which 
was then lying at anchor in the 
estuary is said to have been per- 
manently imprisoned. The river, 
which had previously been known 
as the Water of Rattray—from the 
little village at its mouth—when 
thus dammed up and enlarged be- 
came the Loch of Strathbeg. That 
the accident, however, had occurred 
at an earlier period, or that the 
river-mouth at least had been pre- 
viously much contracted, appears 
from the account supplied by Robert 
Gordon of Straloch, who wrote in 
1656, ‘Jam _littora incipiunt in 
meridiem deflectere, ubi exiguus 
sinus est Strabeg, olim porta nobilis, 
nune arenis penis obrutus; manent 
hic oppidi Ratray vestigia, que 
nunc portus fortunam sequuntur.’ 
When ‘Strabeg’ had been ‘porta 
nobilis’ is not known; but it would 
be curious should further research 
_ that the storm which ‘ over- 
lew’ the parish of Forvie was the 
same which destroyed the port of 
Ratray. Mr. Pratt, indeed, ascribes 
the former event to the year 1688— 
a year when a good many other 
things and people were ‘ overblown’ 
—but he forgets that the Countess 
of Errol, who, he says, wrote about 
1680, refers to the buried parish as 
at that time a noticeable curiosity. 
If these dates are accurate, Forvie 
must have been destroyed several, 
probably many, years before Lady 
Anne’s time, else she could not 
have referred to it in the way she 
does, as a catastrophe well known 
and widely celebrated. 
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This parish of Forvie—which in 
the age we are describing belonged 
to the Knights of Jerusalem— 
furnishes a most striking illustration 
of the disasters which a single fall 
of the light sand-flakes can inflict. 
Beneath these wind-swept hills a 
populous community once flou- 
rished ; now the shrill complaint of 
the sand-snipe, or the melancholy 
wail of the curlew, serves only to 
heighten the sense of a mysterious 
desolation. The Italian poet, aware 
of the impressiveness of such scenes, 
makes the virgin-pilot direct Rinal- 
do’s attention to the spot where 
Carthage stood—‘ Carthage, now a 
dead city, whose grave is barely to 
be guessed.’ 

Giace l’alta Cartago : appena i segni 
Dell’ alte sue ruine il lido serba. 
Moiono le citt®, moiono i regni: 
Copre i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba ; 
E luom d’esser mortal par che si sdegni. 
Oh nostra mente cupida e superba ! 

La Gerusalemme Liberata, xv. 20. 


But though the most signal, the 
destruction of Forvie was not an 
isolated catastrophe in the district. 
The Comyn’s Castle of Rattray, by 
the blowing of the sand in the 
neighbourhood, has been for a long 
period covered with a deep soil, and 
now—the swords of the warlike 
house beaten literally into plough- 
shares—‘ produces crops of grass 
and grain.’ The old chapel of 
Pittulie is quietly interred ; though 
the lines of the building may still be 
traced during the summer-heat ‘ by 
the lighter ridges of the grass.’ In 
the Bay of Cruden, where the 
Danes were crushed in a great 
battle fought between them and 
King Malcolm, a church was piously 
erected by the King in memory of 
the northern nobles who had died. 
‘The kirk that was biggit to this 
effect,’ says Bellenden, ‘as aftimes 
occuris in thay partis, was ouircassin 
be violent blast of sandis.’ In a 
manuscript written above a hundred 
years ago, it is said that the sands 
of Foveran were ‘ formerly flowery 
meadows.’ It was probably the 
rim of land skirting the shore that 
was first cultivated, and that at one 
time had been most closely peopled ; 
and this, by the potent assault of 
a subtle and impalpable enemy, has 
been entirely destroyed. The great 
sand-hills along the eastern sea- 
boards of Moray and Aberdeenshire 
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may thus preserve—unhappily be- 

ond reach of the most congenial 
Devetiust—exter unique records 
of a perished society.* 

Of the Commonalty who occu- 
pied this fertile land, we have 
already briefly spoken. Most of 
them, many of them at least, were 
shepherds employed in herding the 
flocks of cattle and sheep that pas- 
tured in the woodland. We read 
of ‘the sheep-cotes of Allathan,’ in 
one of the earliest charters extant, 
granted by Earl Fergus to ‘ John, 
the son of Uthred.’ The disturbed 
state of the country had former! 
forced the people to collect in sm 
communities under the shelter of the 
monastery and the castle, and even 
in amore settled age the association 
was retained. In the old Scotch 
village the brewery always formed 
the most conspicuous object. Beer 
in that age was among the lower 
classes quite as much a Scotch as 
an English beverage; and must 
have been very largely consumed ; 
for the number of these establish- 
ments, when compared with the size 
and importance of the places where 
we find them, is often not a little 
startling. The castles of the great 
men were built principally along 
the shore—the Comyns especially 
retaining their Norland relish for 
the sea—and were numerous, 
_ and strong. The first 

arl Comyn brought together a few 
of his favourite Cistercians, and 
placed them in the midst of a de- 
solate marsh on the Ugie. The 
ruins of the ancient house which 
he built for their reception, and 
where his bones were interred, are 
still preserved among fertile fields— 
preserved with care, taste, and 
fitting respect—to.attest the ancient 
wealth and worth of the monks of 
the Abbey of Deer. The Abbey was 
founded early in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury, under the direction of Jourdan 
Comyn, a son of the Earl, and the 
ancestor of the family of Coulter. 
On a stone above the doorway of 
the Castle of Inverallochy this dis- 
tich, it is said, could be read until 
the beginning of last century— 
I Jourdan Comyn, 
Indwaller here, 
Gat this house and lands 
For biggin the Abbey of Deer. 
But long before the erection of 
the Abbey the Catholic organization 
had penetrated into Buchan. It 
has not been ascertained at what 
period the old Church of Deer was 
founded ; but it is known that it 
was one of the Ecclesiae Matrices 
of the district, that it was never 
subject to the neighbouring abbey, 
and that its site was selected in 
obedience to a spiritual injunction 
—the supernatural visitant employ- 
ing apparently the vernacular of the 
district— 
It is not here, it is not here, 
That ye’re to big the kirk o’ Deer, 
But on the tap of Tillerie 
Whare mony a corp sall eftre lie. 
But even older than the Church 
of Deer is the church which still 
stands at Gamry, beyond the Tor 
of Troup. The environment is 
singularly striking, and cannot fail 
to remind the Italian tourist of 
many scenes he must have witnessed 
along the lovely skirts of the 
Riviera—the blue seas, the snowy 
sands, the villages clinging to the 
face of the cliffs or nestling among 
their eaves ; and far aloft, above the 
strife of men and the contention 
of the waves, the ‘ auld kirk’ itself, 
a simple but most venerable struc- 
ture! It was built, according to 
the inscription on the lintel, in 1004, 
about the time perhaps when Mac- 
beth, sitting on the Scottish throne, 
was haunted by the apparition of a 
long line of kings, not of his, ‘ of 


* The damage caused by sand-storms threatened at one time to become so 
serious that it attracted the attention of Parliament. In 1695, am Act for the 
‘ preservation of medows, lands, and pasturages, lying adjacent to sandhills,’ was 


passed. 


The preamble sets forth, that ‘our Sovereign Lord considering that many 


lands, medows, and pasturages lying on the sea-coasts, have been ruined and over- 
spread in many places of this kingdom by sand driven from adjacent sandhills, the 
which has been mainly occasioned by the pulling up by the root of bent, juniper, 
and broom bushes, which did loose and break the surface of the sand-hills; and 
particularly considering that the Barony of Corobin, and house and yards thereof, 
lying within the sheriffdom of Elgin, is quite ruined and overspread with sand, the 
which was occasioned by the foresaid bad practice of pulling the bent and juniper ;’ 
and the Act then proceeds to enact that whoever is found guilty of the crime of 
pulling these plants be fined ‘ten pounds of penalty’ or imprisoned. 
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Banquo’s issue ;’ it has seen that 
house, the seva Pelopis domus, 

rish from off the earth; and still 
it waits on, calm, patient, unpre- 
tending, amid its guardian rocks 
and its attendant graves. The site 
was not unfitly chosen. It was not 
unmeet that the wild race of fishers 
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who dwelt around, and whose rude 
craft were dragged across the beach 
below, should, when their stormy 
voyages were finished, sleep within 
hearing of the sea. Many men 
indeed of finer temperament have 
fancied that they might find refuge 
in such a restingplace. 


Come not to me again; but say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beachéd verge of the salt flood ; 
Whom once a day with his embosséd froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover. 


It was probably the European 
reputation of a later Earl that ob- 
tained for the ‘Count of Buchan’ a 
place among the Scottish auxiliaries 
of Charlemagne— 


Quell’ avoltor, che un drago verde lania, 
El’ insegna del Conte di Boccania— 


but long before John Steuart was 
born, the Comyns had appropriated 
the name, and made it famous in 
Scotland. For two centuries the 
chiefs of this great house were 
among the Magnates Scotia. Not 
many families of the same im- 
portance have been more utterly 
swept away. Some chance reference 
in an old chronicle, a brief and 
confused page of the Scottish 


Peerage, a few crumbling ruins 
along the shores of the Northern 
Sea, are all that remain to us of a 
house that was once more powerful 
than the Crown. 


This illustrious family—whose 
greatness in Scotland, says Bu- 
chanan, was never equalled, either 
before or since—was remotely 
of Norman extraction. William 
Comyn, the grand-uncle of the first 
Earl Buchan of the name, was a 
pushing ecclesiastic, who came to 
Scotland from Northumberland 
early in the twelfth century, and 
was made Chancellor by David I. 
His nephew Richard received from 
the Crown Prince the first heritable 
estate which the Comyns held in 
the north—the manor of Linton 
Roderick, in Roxburghshire. This 
gift was obtained about 1150, and 
in less than a century thereafter the 
possessions acquired by different 
members of the family—the great 
district of Badenoch, the princely 
estates of Athol and Menteith, and 
the ancient heritage of the Earls of 
Buchan—had made it the most 
opulent in the kingdom. Richard 
married the Countess Hexeld, the 


grand-daughter of Donald-Bain ; 
thereby becoming allied with the 
reigning dynasty of Scotland, and 
acquiring pretensions which his de- 
scendants afterwards attempted to 
enforce. The favourite minister of 
William the Lion, he shared the 
misfortunes and secured the grati- 
tude of his master. On their return 
from the Falaise captivity, the King 
rewarded him, along with other 
substantial gifts, by making him 
Justiciary, at that time the most 
influential office in the kingdom. 
His son William, who was born in 
1163, twice married. Who his first 
wife was is not known; his second 
was Margaret, in her own right 
Countess of Buchan. Richard and 
Walter, the fruits of the first mar- 
riage, were both men of note in their 
day, and contrived—the latter es- 
pecially—to extend still more widely 
the renown and influence of the 
family. In 1230 he became Lord 
of Badenoch, and during the follow- 
ing year obtained, with the heiress, 
the ancient honours and vast pos- 
sessions of the Menteiths. He died 
without issue— poisoned by his 
Countess, it was said—and the 
family of his elder brother succeeded 
to his estates. For many years the 
Lords of Badenoch were more 

owerful than the Kings of Scotland. 

heir properties extended from the 
Moray Frith to the Solway; they 
monopolized the great offices of 
government; they conducted the 
war, the diplomacy, and the intrigue 
of the State; at their extinction in 
1306, by the dagger of Bruce, more 
than thirty Scotch knights of the 
name claimed kindred with the 
house. Black John of Badenoch, 
the father of the Red Comyn, was 
appointed, on the death of the Maid 
of Norway, one of the six guardians 
of the kingdom, and was undoubt- 
edly the. most conspicuous and 
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sagacious statesman of his age. He 
came forward as a claimant during 
the competition for the Crown—his 
pretensions being founded upon his 
descent from the grand-daughter of 
Donald-Bain; but he quickly with- 
drew, and in favour it is said of 
John Balliol, whose sister he had 
married—an unlucky connexion for 
the race, as it induced them to es- 
pouse and maintain the English 
suzerainty, a disposition fatally con- 
firmed by the slaughter in the 
Church of the Minorites. 
3 Through his second wife, Mar- 
jory, William Comyn succeeded to 
the earldom of Buchan. Marjory 
was the only daughter of the last of 
the ancient Thanes, and inherited 
from her father, and bestowed on 
her husband, a more than royal 
atrimony. In the Sutherland 
eerage cause of the last century— 
a celebrated cause, which, under the 
conduct of Wedderburn and Adam 
Fergusson, proved the means of 
casting a flood of light on many ob- 
scure passages in our earlier annals 
—the succession of Marjory was 
among those relied on to show that 
by the ancient law and practice of 
Scotland a title could imend to 
females. The advocate for Sir 
Robert Gordon answered that it was 
= as likely that the title on the 
eath of Fergus had devolved on 
the Crown, and been of new con- 
ferred upon William Comyn. The 
retort for the Countess was ingeni- 
ous, but one more conclusive might 
have been obtained. For not only 
did Marjory (who survived her hus- 
band) continue to grant lands and 
other subjects in her own name— 
chiefly to the Cistercian clergy, after 
the fashion of the Comyns—but her 
son Alexander did not succeed to the 
title till after his mother’s death. 
This Earl, who united in his own 
erson the offices of Constable and 
usticiary, lived to an advanced age, 
and was succeeded by John, the 
third and last Comyn who retained 
the earldom of Buchan. Earl Wil- 
liam was thus the common ancestor 
of the Comyn houses of Badenoch 
and Buchan. At the extinction of 
the family during the war of inde- 
pendence, the Buchan branch was re- 
ao by his grandson, the Black 
arl; the Badenoch by his great- 
great-grandson, the Red Comyn. 
The policy of the Comyn faction 
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during the period of its supremac 
has been generally condemned. It 
is said to have been rapacious, am- 
bitious, and selfish. Its chiefs were 
hateful to the old nobility, whom 
they insulted; hateful to the com- 
mon people, whom they oppressed. 
We may be permitted to doubt 
whether this estimate be altogether 
well founded. It cannot at least be 
denied that during many years the 
Comyn was considered in Scotch 
politics the national, in opposition 
to the English party. Whenever 
Buchan or Badenoch lost his place 
at Court, it was noised abroad that 
English intrigue had proved suc- 
cessful; whenever they were re- 
stored, that the English ambassador 
had been foiled. The ambition and 
sagacity of Menteith were success- 
fully opposed to the crafty arts of 
the third Henry. No doubt the 
powerful Earl was often as dan- 
gerous to his own as to the Eng- 
lish monarch. When in 1254 the 
youthful Alexander III. returned 
from England, Menteith haughtily 
declined to deliver up the castle of 
Edinburgh. In conjunction, more- 
over, with the other leaders of the 
faction—Buchan, Athol, and Mar— 
he refused to render any account of 
his government during the absence 
of the royal minor; and when pro- 
ceedings were commenced against 
him and his friends he stayed them 
in a characteristic way. Seizing the 
boy-king at Kinross, he carried him 
a prisoner to Stirling, where he 
kept him until the matter was com- 
promised. Alexander III., a proud- 
spirited man, probably resented this 
outrage; but on coming of age he 
was forced to pardon it, and take 
the Comyns again into favour, ‘ by 
reason of the greatness of the 
family.” Towards the close of the 
war of independence, indeed, they 
became the firm allies of the Eng- 
lish king. But this is to be attri- 
buted rather to personal animosity 
against Bruce con to any change 
in their political creed. The Red 
Comyn himself had taken no undis- 
tinguished part in the campaigns of 
Wallace; though Wyntoun says 
that the house ‘welle lowed not 
William the Wallace ;’ and that at 
Falkirk in especial, 

For despite and gret envy 

The Comyn’s kin all halyly 

First left the field. 
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After that great captain’s ‘over- 
throw the Red Comyn, as Regent, 
‘took the keeping of Scotland,’ and 
gained several victories over the 
English—three in one day at Roslin 
—on which occasion the Prior of 
Lochleven puts into his mouth a 
noble and patriotic address to his 
men— 

We are all cogamin of Auld lineage, 

Of lords of fee and heritage, 

That had nothing mair ugsome 

Than to live in Thraldom ;— 


but with the proverbial fickleness or 
faithlessness of his race, he con- 
tinued to coquet with either party 
until the dagger of the Earl of Car- 
rick ended his indecision. 
The blow 
That on the slippery altar-steps 
Laid the Red Comyn low, 
raised against Robert Bruce the 
bitter and relentless hostility of the 
race. They pursued him like sleuth- 
hounds. One or other of the clan 
was always upon his track. With 
their aid the English reduced the 
castle of Kildrummy, and captured 
the chivalrous young lester to 
whom Bruce was attached by ties 
of almost womanly tenderness. 
There is something peculiarly touch- 
ing in the grant made by the dying 
King, twenty yearsafterthat brother 
was in his bloody grave, to an hos- 
pital in the neighbourhood, ‘in 
puram et perpetuam eleemosynam 
pro anime Nigelli de Bruys, fratris 
nostri, —the memorial of an undy- 
ing regard! At Kingsland they 
routed his army, and on several oc- 
casions nearly succeeded in taking 
him prisoner. But at length the 
tide turned in the King’s favour. 
Twice the Earl of Buchan met him 
atInverury. Barbour has described 
the meetings in that rugged old 
chronicle of his—rugged indeed, yet 
animate in every page with poetic 
and chivalrous fire. The Red Comyn 
had been slain :— 
Thiddir he raid, but langer let 
And with Schyr Johne the Cumyn met, 
In the Freris, at the hye Awter, 
And schawt him, with lauchand cher 
The eadentur; syne with a knyff 
Richt in that sted, hym reft the lyf, — 
and the Earl had vowed ven- 
geance :— 


i . 
Pictures from ‘ Barbour’s Chronicle.’ 
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‘ And yarnys mair, na ony thing, 
Wengeance of you, Schyr King, to tak 
For Schyr Jhone the Cumyn his sak 
That quhilum in Dumfress wes sleyn.’ 
The King said, ‘Sa our Lord me sayn 
I had gret causs him for to slay. 

And giff it fall that thai will fycht, 

Giff they assaile we sall defend, 

Syne fall eftre quhat God will send.’ 
But when he came to Inverury a 
deadly sickness fell upon the King. 
Hearing of this mishap the Earl 
assembled his kinsfolk, Mowbray, 
Brechin, and their retainers, and 
marched upon the diminished en- 
campment :— 

To the Slenauch* with all thair men, 
For till assaile the king then, 

Was liand in till his seckness. 

This wes eftyr the Martymes, 

Quhen snaw had helyt all the land. 
During three days the armies 
looked at each other, the archers 
only being engaged in incidental 
skirmishes, until the royalists 
thought it prudent to retire to the 
hill-country. So they placedthe sick 
King in the midst of his captains, 
and bearing him upon a litter 
marched steadily with resolute coun- 
tenance past the enemy, who could 
not muster courage to attack that 
serried array of desperate soldiers. 
The picture, as painted by Barbour, 
is fine and striking. The tumultu- 
ous crowd of eager enemies awed 
into sudden fear—the slow and 
mournful, but undismayed march of 
the hardy veterans—the rude litter, 
with the pale King stretched motion- 
less upon it, like some knightly 
effigy with clasped hands upon the 
tomb—sick unto death as it seemed, 
but even in his winding-sheet a 
great, resolute, and awe-inspiring 
man ! 

The King and the Earl met again 
in the same place next spring, when 
the latter was utterly routed. ‘ This 
victory,’ says Bellenden, ‘wes sa 

lesand to King Robert that he gat 
1is heil thairthrow.’ Barbour as- 
serts that Comyn fled from the 
battle-field straight to the English 
Court— 
Till Inglond fled the erle of Bowchquane, 
Schyr Jhone Mowbray is with him gane ; 
And wer resett with the King. 
Bot thai had baith bot schort lesting ; 
For thei deyt sone eftre syne. 


* ‘Tn this paroch (Drumblade) is the Park of Sliach, noted for being the place 
where King Robert Bruce encamped in his sickness before the battle of Old 
Meldrum, where he defeat the Cummins.’—Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen 


and Bangf, p. 476. Spalding Club. 
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This account, however, is barely 
correct; for the Earl retreated at 
first into his own country, where he 
was followed by Edward, the King’s 
brother. At Aiky Brae, near Old 
Deer, the Comyn fought his last 
fight. This Aiky Brae had already 

roved an unlucky spot for the race. 
Lhe second earl was killed there 
when out hunting, by a fall from 
his horse. He had ridiculed Thomas 
of Ercyldoune, and the soothsayer 
had predicted his doom :— 


By Aiky-side thy horse shall ride, 
He shall stumble, and thou shalt fa’; 
Thy neck-bane shall break in twa, 
And maugre all thy kin and thee, 
Thy own belt thy bier shall be. 


And now upon the same steep 
declivity, with its blasted rocks and 
wintry pines and stunted heather, 
the final discomfiture of the great 
house took place. The Earl himself 
escaped to England, but his clan 
was almost extirpated. 

The King took indeed signal ven- 
geance. The Comyns were his most 
bitter enemies; and he probably 
hated them not only on account of 
their unappeasable animosity, but 
because he had done them a cruel 
wrong which lay heavy upon his 
conscience. So he wasted their 
country with fire and sword— 


He gert his men bryn all Bowchane 
Fra end till end, and sparyt nane ; 
And heryit it then on sic maner 

That eftre that weile fifty year, 

Men menyt ‘the Herschip of Bowchane.’ 


The inhabitants were put to the 
sword. More than thirty of the 
clan were beheaded in one day, and 
buried together in ‘ the grave of the 
headless Comyns.’ The great woods 
of oak were burned. To this hour 
the desolation and nakedness of the 
district attest the cruel severity of 
the punishment that was inflicted. 
The name of Comyn was proscribed. 
Those of the race who had ad- 
hered to Bruce were forced to adopt 
different designations. The ances- 
tor of the family of Achmacoy is 
said to have been a son of the Earl, 
and to have remained true to his 
allegiance. He took the name of 
Buchan, a name still honourably 
transmitted. Their possessions were 
confiscated and bestowed on the 
partisans of the monarchy. So 
complete was the destruction, that 
‘ of a name,’ says a chronicle of the 
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age, ‘which numbered at one time 
three earls and more than thirty 
belted knights, there remained no 
memorial in the land, save the ori- 
sons of the monks of Deer.’ Nor 
were these ‘ orisons’ apparently long 
continued. For the superior of 
their once favoured abbey was pre- 
sent at the Parliament held at Cam- 
buskenneth in 13145 and we learn 
that he affixed his seal to the cele- 
brated ordinance then directed 
against the Comyns. This crown- 
ing ingratitude might surely have 
been spared. 

Thus did the good King Robert 
triumph over his enemies—not, un- 
aided, as the Scottish writers be- 
lieved, by more than mortal auxili- 
aries. On the day of the battle of 
Bannockburn, ‘ane knicht with 
schinand armour’ appeared to the 
people of Aberdeen, and discoursed 
to them of the great victory that 
was being gained over the English- 
men. 

It is said (remarks Hector Boece), in 
the nicht afore this battal, II. men, of 
uncouth habit, come to the Abbot of 
Glassinbery in Ingland, for it was ane 
abbay of hospitalite, and desirit luging. 
The abbot ressavit thame pleasandly ; 
and, quhen he had demandit thame 
quhat thay war, and quhare thay war 
passand to, they schew, that thay war 
servandis of God, and send be him to 
help the Scottis at Banockburn. On 
the morow, the abbot fand tham away 
or evir the yetis wer opnit, and thair 
beddis standing in the same array as 
they war left. It was belevit,thairfore, 
that thay war angellis, send, be provi- 
sion of God, to defend the Scottis in 
their just materis, againis the tyranny 
of Inglishmen. 


The Earls of Buchan were among 
the earliest families in Scotland who 
added supporters to their armorial 
bearings; and those chosen by Earl 
John were, as we learn from Balfour, 
‘two snakes or vipers.’ The device, 
if selected to illustrate the character 
of the house, was not perhaps inap- 
propriate. The popular judgment 
at least undoubtedly attributed to 
the Comyns hereditary treachery 
and faithlessness. They were de- 
scribed as a smooth, false, fickle, 
implacable race. The monkish an- 
nalists indeed tell us quaintly that 
‘they were addicted to religion;’ 
and the number of religious houses 
they endowed in Buchan attests the 
magnificent patronage they bestowed 
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upon the church. But the fanati- 
cism of the devotee was not unfre- 
quently in those ages combined with 
the treacherous vices of the tyrant ; 
nay, so frequently was the spectacle 
exhibited, that the union at length 
became proverbial. We must not 
forget, however, that the accounts 
which have been transmitted to us 
proceeded from hostile pens, from 
writers who lived under the rule of 
their great enemy, from writers who 
themselves witnessed the terrible 
retribution that had fallen upon the 
illustrious and ill-fated house. The 
truth would seem to be that while 
the Comyns were often arrogant, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous, they 
were yet in the main men of virtue, 
courage, and resource. Their great 
abilities cannot be denied. For 
three generations the houses of 
Badenoch and Buchan produced a 
succession of astute politicians and 
sagacious statesmen. Nodoubt the 
policy of the leaders was often dic- 
tated by personal considerations, but 
as a whole it displayed felicity of 
resource and breadth of view; and 
in one conspicuous particular—in 
their firm adherence, namely, 
through good report and ill report, 
through good fortune and evil for- 
tune, to the patriotic or national 
party—we are entitled to claim for 
men whose interests and sympathies 
were in many respects identified 
with an English monarchy and a 
Norman King, the virtues of courage 
and disinterestedness. 

Their domestic administration of 
Buchan at all events appears to have 
been wise and beneficent. When 
the Scottish monarchy was re- 
established, men looked Codk regret- 
fully to the golden age that pre- 
ceded the English wars. Nowhere 
could this sentiment have been felt 
more strongly than in the district 
which the Comyns ruled, where a 
rich, fertile, and nobly wooded plain 
had been turned into a desolate 
morass. The number and magni- 
ficence of their churches and castles 
cannot but excite our astonishment. 
During their brief reign religious 
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houses, splendidly endowed, were 
erected at Foveran, at Deer, at 
Turreff, and other places; and every 
rocky pinnacle along that barren 
coast was covered with castellated 
works. The hoarse chant, which 
grew louder and harsher as the 
sails of uncouth pattern gathered 
stealthily out of the horizon, no 
longer startled the peaceful warders. 
The northern pirates found the 
familiar landing-place vigilantly 
guarded, and were often attacked 
on their own element * by the well- 
appointed ‘galleys’ of the Earl. The 
Castle of Kinedar, the family seat 
of the Comyn, commanded the fer- 
tile valley of the Deveron. Dun- 
darg was literally built among the 
waves. The shattered but massive 
walls of Slains cling to the rocks 
that overhang the bay where the 
Viking fought his last battle on 
Scottish ground. The light sand 
has drifted across the lonely keep 
and chapel of Rattray; but Inver- 
allochy and Cairnbulg—fragments 
of antique strength and comeliness— 
still rise above the desolate bents, 
no longer populous as of yore, and 
silent, save for the curlew or the 
plover. All these—Kinedar, Dun- 
darg, Slains, Rattray, Inverallochy, 
Cairnbulg—were strongholds of the 
great house, and were built, it is 
believed, during the century of their 
supremacy. 

pon the ruins of the Comyn 
estate various Buchan families of 
note arose. It is not, however, 
precisely known in what way the 
division was effected. One account 
asserts that Alicia and Margaret, 
the two daughters of the last Earl, 
married sons of the Earl of Ross 
and of Keith the Marischal, and 
that the estate was divided between 
their husbands. Cairns, it is added, 
were erected on three conspicuous 
eminences that intersect the district 
—Parcock, Mickle Crichie, and the 
hill at Pitfour—to indicate the line 
of march between the properties. 
A ballot followed, when the ad on 
the east of this line fell to the 
Keith ; on the west of it to the Ross. 


* A statute of King James I. enacted ‘ that all barons and lords having lands 
and lordships near the sea, on the north and west parts, and especially among the 
isles, should have galleys, and maintain them according to their ancient tenour ; 
and all the lands which lie within six miles of the coast should contribute to their 


maintenance,’ 
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Other authorities say that. John, 
Earl of Buchan, died childless, and 
that it was a daughter of his brother 
Alexander who married Sir John 
Ross. This account can only be 
supported on the hypothesis, of 
which there is no proof, that 
Alexander succeeded his brother in 
the earldom, for in the title of the 
charter granted by Robert Bruce to 
the son of the Earl of Ross, it is 
said that Margaret is ‘doghter to 
the Earl of Buchan.’ Nor is the 
other explanation more reliable. 
Alicia at least did not marry a 
Keith: she was the wife of Sir 
Henry de Beaumont. Wyntoun 
(‘Prior Prioratus insule Sancti Ser- 
vani infra Lacum de Levin,’ as he 
calls himself), the most painstaking 
of poetical genealogists, says : 


Schyr Henry de Beaumont his douchter 
fayre 
He weddit, because that she was heir 
Of all the Earldome of Buchane ; 
i 


and Sir John Ross married the 

ounger sister, receiving from the 
Ties on the proscription of the 
Comyns one half of the Buchan pro- 
perty. Beaumont, having adhered 
tothe English party,was held to have 
forfeited the share which he had 
acquired in right of his wife. He 
returned to Buchan in 1334, during 
the temporary successes of the 
younger Balliol, and kept posses- 
sion of his old stronghold of Dun- 
darg until Sir Andrew Moray, the 
Regent,compelled him tosurrender.* 
It would appear, therefore, that 
while ‘ half of the Earl’s haile lands 
within Scotland’ were given ‘in 
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tocher’ with Margaret, the other 
half was distributed among several 
families, the King’s zealous partisan 
Sir Gilbert Hay, of Errol—the 
Hays also, it may be noticed, were 
connected by marriage with the 
Comyns—receiving the lion’s share. 
From this time forward the Errol 
family becomes ‘the great family’ 
of the district. 

The story of the patriarch Hay 
at Luncarty—the old husbandman 
and his two stalwart sons barring 
with their plough-yokes the pass 
through which the retreating Scots 
have to pass, and forcing the worsted 
army upon unwilling victory—is now 
considered a romance of history. 
As related, however, in the old chro- 
nicles—Scotch, English, and French 
—it formed an exceedingly simple 
and striking legend, a legend which 
fascinated the youthful imagination 
of Milton, a. probably furnished 
Shakspeare with the framework of 
his most charming pastoral. The 

lot of Cymbeline was derived from 
it: at least, the action of the drama 
curiously resembles the incidents of 
the legend. Shakspeare indeed, 
with the high-bred sympathies of 
his age, ascribed to the fugitives in 
that primitive retreat an illustrious 
descent. His hearers would have 
been scandalized had he made them 
the children of unknown parents. 
The nobleness which they displayed 
must be transmitted and os itary. 
The valour and virtue were in the 
blood, and might be traced back 
through a period of dimness and 
obscurity to the air of a palace and 
the fine courtesy of kings. 


Thou divine nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 


In these two princely boys! 


They are as gentle 


As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough 
Their royal blood enchaf’d as the rud’st wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 


And make him stoop to the vale. 


*Tis wonder 


That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To loyalty unlearned, honour untaught, 
Civility not seen from other, valour 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 


As if it had been sow'd! 


* The assault on the castle is thus described by Wyntoun : 
De Warden gert his Wrychtis syne 
Set up rycht stoutly his Engyne, 
And ere til thare Towre a stane. 


The first 


ast that it kest, but ane, 


It hit the Towre a mery strak 
That the mast Gest of that Towre brak.—viii. 31, 125. 
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It is one crowning attestation of 
Shakspeare’s supremacy,thatthough 
he thus adopts in form the associa- 
tions of his age and the traditions 
of his contemporaries, he still con- 
trives to impress the reader with 
the conviction that it is the truly 
and purely human which has the 
strongest interest for his mind— 
that to him, as to a later poet and 
another age, 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


If Milton had written his con- 
templated drama—unless perchance 
in that season of his ‘sweet youth’ 
when fair Italian dames crowned 
the sleeping poet with melodious 
sonnets—he would no doubt have 
depicted the Hays as they are re- 
presented in the legend. The 
would have become plain husband- 
men—in puritanic doublets perhaps; 
and in their career the bard would 
somewhat too consciously have vin- 
dicated certain highflown demo- 
cratic moralities. But it may be 
doubted whether the broad, genial, 
and catholic spirit of human life 
would have come out as vividly 
in the Puritan poem as in the 
play of his ‘aristocratic’ proge- 
nitor. 

In opposition to those who assert 
that the incidents of this beautiful 
legend are purely mythical, it has 
been urged that the insignia imme- 
morially borne by the family of 
Errol clearly allude to such an event. 
The three figures on the shield re- 
present the father and his two sons; 
the shield is supported 7 two 
naked savages, who carry the bloody 
plough-yokes which the victors bore 
on their shoulders when they 
marched at the head of the royal 
army into Perth; the motto, below 
the falcon crest, is Serva Jugum. 
No doubt the armorial bearings 
of noble families were frequently 
derived from the memorable ex- 
— in which they had borne part ; 

ut they were as frequently, as in 
the case of the Comyns, who carried 
for their feudal ensigns three garbs 
or sheaves of the herb cummin, 
taken from the name of the family; 
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and the medieval herald exhausted 
his fantastic ingenuity in devising 
an appropriate symbolism. The 
Hays being of Norman origin, we 
must look at the meaning of the 
Norman word, and we believe that 
‘La Haie’ is still in the local patois 
of Normandy the name for the yoke 
or beam of the plough. If we are 
forced to - up the legend of 
Luncarty, this solution seems to us 
more natural, and more in accor- 
dance with historic probability and 
heraldic practice, can any other 
that has been suggested. 

But, however acquired, the broad 
acres of Errol belonged at an early 
period to the Hay family; and to 
these, as a reward for the gallant 
services of Gilbert de la Hay, King 
Robert added the barony of Slains. 
Their possessions in Buchan were at 
one time very great. Robert Gor- 
don says that they extended from 
Buchanness to the Ythan—twelve 
miles as the crow flies—and a 
curious document reprinted by the 
oe Club, proves that the Burn 
of Invernettie, which falls into the 
sea two miles south of Peterhead, 
formed, about the era of Flodden, 
the march between them and the 
Keiths. The shepherd of the 
‘ gudeman of Invernetye’ had ‘ big- 
git ane sheip cott’ upon the south 
side of the stream; hearing of which, 
Earl William rode over, and de- 
manded by whose authority and 
on whose land the sheiling was 
built. ‘The sheiphird answerit that 
land was the Erle of Errollis, and 
his maister, the Laird of Monqu- 
hallis, had causet in hamelenes put 
up the cott for saftie of his sheip in 
evil wedder upon his lordschippis 
ground. It was answerit be the 
said Erle, gif he had said otherwyis 
he suld causit hang him upon the 
back of the said hous,’—a curious 
glimpse into the arbitrary feudalism 
of the age. This princely patri- 
mony, with the exception of the 
remnant that skirts the Bay of 
Cruden, no longer belongs to the 
family ; and the lands of Errol were 
parted with to defray the lavish ex- 
penditure incurred on the occasion 
of a royal wedding. 


While the mistletoe bats on Errol’s aik, 


And that aik stands fast, 


The Hays shall flourish, and their good gray hawk 


Nocht flinch before the blast. 


The Barons of Buchan. 


But when the root of the aik decays, 

And the mistletoe dwines on its withered breast, 
The grass shall grow on Errol’s hearth-stane, 
And the corbie roup in the falcon’s nest, 


So said Thomas the Rhymer, and 
the oak and the estate are alike 
gone. 

The Earls of Errol are mar- 
shalled by Ariosto with the Earls 
of Buchan among the ranks of the 
Scottish chivalry :— 


Et ha il Conte d’Erelia a destra mano 
Che porta in campo verde una lumiera ; 


and the courtly and comely Hays, 
the handsome and short-lived race, 
have always filled a conspicuous and 
favourite place in the pages of our 
national annalists. olding the 
hereditary office of Lord High 
Constable, the Earl was prominent 
on every occasion of state, cere- 


mony, or war. In virtue of his 
office he had authority in all crimes 
committed within twelve miles of 
the king’s dwelling ; he rode, baton 
in ‘ee on the sovereign’s right 
hand in time of parliament and 
battle; and he placed the crown 
upon his head at the coronation. 

adition relates that they particu- 
larly excelled in the performance of 
the princely courtesies which be- 
came their office. Nor were they 
undistinguished in the discharge of 
the sterner duties of war; ‘ the Hay! 
the Hay!’ was a word of evil omen 
to the English archers; and the war- 
song attributed to ‘the red race of 
the Tay’ rings like steel :— 


MacGaradh, MacGaradh! red race of the Tay, 
Ho gather, ho gather, like hawks to the prey! 
MacGaradh, MacGaradh, MacGaradh come fast, 
The flame’s on the beacon, the horn’s on the blast ; 
The standard of Errol unfolds its white breast, 
And the falcon of Loncartie stirs in her nest ; 
Come away, come away, come to the tryst, 

Come in, MacGaradh, from east and from west. 


But in war, like the royal house 
they served, they were perhaps 
more brave than happy. Two great 
calamities, at least, on different 
occasions, overtook and threatened 
to destroy the family. In 1333, Sir 
William Hay, the grandfather of 
the first Earl, lost his life at Dup- 
plin, together with the whole gentle- 
men of his name; or, in the words 
of Bellenden, ‘with all his kin sa 
halelie, that wer it nocht his wife 
wes deliveret of ane sone, al his sur- 
name had been al utterlie destroyit.’ 
As in the case of the Frazers at 
Kinlochlochie, a posthumous child 
served to restore and perpetuate the 
honours of the race. Again, on the 
field of Flodden, the disasters of 
that disastrous day fell heavily on 
the Hays. The Karl himself was 
slain, and eighty-seven gentlemen 
of the name fell around their chief. 

The Errols lived hard by the sea; 
the castle of Slains being built so 
near that, according to the Countess 
from whose narrative we have al- 
ready quoted, ‘the waves many 
times biow over the house.’ But 
though the fragments of the old 
keep are picturesque and massive, 
and the modern castle is spacious 


and stately, it is the remarkable 
conformation of the rocks in the 
vicinity that makes their sea-line so 
striking. When Dr. Johnson was 
in Scotland he received an invita- 
tion from Lord Errol to visit him 
at Slains, or the Bowness, as his 
residence was then termed; and 
when there the great old Tory saw 
the Bullers of Buchan. But there 
was something in sublime scenery 
that displeased and perplexed that 
shrewd, utilitarian, unromantic in- 
tellect ; and after a page or two of 
sententious admiration the Doctor 
* feels glad when the circuit is com- 
pleted.” He would have been in a 
very different frame at ‘the Club.’ 
Throughout the whole of his Scot- 
tish wanderings there evidently lurks 
in the great man’s mind a pathetic 
reminiscence of Fleet-street. 
Though the ‘ Buller,’ or Boiler, is 
the most peculiar in its formation, 
Dunbuy, celebrated by Sir Walter, 
and the crags around the ‘ Bloody 
Hole,’ are much more d and 
striking. The ‘ Bloody Hole’ is a 
deep ravine or chasm, up which the 
sea makes its way for two or three 
hundred yards. The precipitous 
ledges on either side are covered 
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with the nests of gulls and guille- 
mots, and on a giddy pinnacle near 
the top a pair of peregrines have 
maintained their eyrie beyond mor- 
tal memory. On the seaward side 
of the passage a noble arch rises 
sheer out of the water—the bases of 
its pillars dipped in the shining sea, 
like the pillars of the dome in the 
polished floor of St. Mark’s. Around 
this centre arch the rocks congre- 
ate in quaint and fantastic groups. 
ere are beacon-towers on which 
the raven enacts the warden, and 
croaks hoarsely at the falcon as she 
swims leisurely along the cliff ; airy 
belfries, where in lack of dirge and 
chime, ‘ the lone sea-bird wakes its 
wildest cry ;’ sportive columns and 
giant buttresses; spacious domes, 
nd, gloomy, and massive as the 
yzantine, and spires that spring 
lightly, and are fashioned as if by 
women’s fingers, into tender shapes 
of beauty—tender, yet sinewy to 
withstand unscathed the wear and 
tear of the consuming centuries ! 
An antique catholic city, let us say, 
with dome, and campanile, and via 
sacra, and campo santo, and clois- 
tered passage, and studious cell. 
But the art of the Middle Ages 
never ventured to realize so splen- 
did and daring a caprice. Venice 
itself has no monuments that can 
vie in sportive grace and delicate 
quaintness with the stormy archi- 
tecture of the rude-handed waves. 
During the summer these rocks 
shelter a populous community. The 
seal oars its way among the inland 
bays, or on the margin of some sea- 
girt island dries its fur in the sun- 
shine. The porpoise emits its curi- 
ous guttural snore as it rolls lazily 
along the surface of the water. The 
peregrine screams with bitter shrill- 
ness, and the raven—‘the stately 
raven of the saintly days of yore’— 
croaks hoarsely in chorus. Razor- 
bills and rare black and speckled 
guillemots float buoyantly in small 
detachments near the base of the 
cliff, and within easy distance of 
their nests; the sea-parrot displays 
its purple bill, and the delicate 
snowy plumage on its breast, at the 
mouth of its rabbit-like warren; 
a plovers breed among the 
eather on the summit; and multi- 
tudes of kittiwakes, terns, sea-maws, 
and skurries, ‘sweep past us on 
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billowy pinions,’ and scold each 
other in a very Babel of discordant 
tongues. 

e more inland rocks afford 
cover to colonies of adventurous 
rabbits, who may be seen picking 
their way along the slippery ledges, 
and were once much infested by 
foxes and other vermin, now 
rarely met with. Another kind 
of vermin, however, has unfortu- 
nately appeared, to which, when 
Boethius wrote, the climate of 
Buchan was supposed to prove fatal. 
‘ Nae rattonis,’ says Bellenden, ‘ ar 
sene in this cuntre; and als sone as 
thay ar brocht.thair, thay de.’ The 
Countess of Errol enumerates seve- 
ral of the curiosities for which the 
cliffs were then noted. ‘The sea 
casts up here the bone called the 
cuttle-bone, and that blackish or 
brown shell or nut wherein the 
ordinarily use to keep snuff.’ We 
do not know what shell formed the 
antique ‘mull’; but the bones of 
the cuttle-fish are still abundant, 
and are often discovered in spots to 
which they must have been con- 
veyed by gulls or other sea-birds— 
beyond the high-water mark and 
the carry of the most powerful 
wave. 

During the winter season the 
rocks are deserted, and the sandy 
bays become animated and populous. 
The great Northern diver—the 
strongest and most beautiful of the 
Arctic divers—follows its pre 
through the wintry waves wit 
arrow-like rapidity. The speckled 
loon, a miniature model of the other, 
coquets with its red-throated mate, 
or dives swiftly among the sea-weed 
along the beach. The Arctic Ana- 
tide assemble in full force. The 


lovely eider-drake lies all day on 
its pillow of peerless down. The 
Northern Harald is present too— 
armed, like a Scaldic crusader, in 
mail, and bearing the Cross upon his 


knightly buff. The pintail, the 
widgeon, and the golden-eye fre- 
uent the river mouth, where the 
resh vsater mingles with the sea; 
while the scoters ride boldly outside 
among the white surf on the shore. 

Among the sheltered coves and 
natural bays formed by the crags, 
the villages of the Buchan fishermen 
nestle snugly. The fishers are a 
peculiar people. No community, 
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not even the gipsy, is more com- 
pletely isolated. ‘tt retains in the 
midst of the ordinar 
the characteristics an peculiarities 
of a distinct tribe. The two races 
never intermarry. A son of the sea 
would consider it degrading to con- 
tract an alliance with the peaceful 
tillers of the soil. When he weds 
he chooses one of the rosy-cheeked 
damsels from the village where he 
has been born and bred; or if more 
ambitious, from some neighbouring 
colony of his people. Certain 
Danes, it is said, were shipwrecked 
here in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century; and having established 
themselves among the crofters who 
then inhabited the coast, taught 
their new allies the art of fishing. 
The bold, rash, danger-loving Buchan 
fisherman of to-day is thus perhaps 
as pure a representative of the old 
Norse Viking as can anywhere be 
found. For his entire isolation— 
an historic characteristic noted for 
centuries—has preserved not only 
the purity of the descent, but many 
of those strange observances and 
eccentric habits which he inherited 
from his Norland ancestor, and 
which he has transmitted untainted 
into the midst of our modern civili- 
zation.* 

The fish which they caught along 
their wild coasts were everywhere 
very Se at an early period. 
The Rattray codling was a noted 
favourite, and still continues to 
maintain its renown. ‘The pearls 
found in the rivers, moreover, were 
once held in high repute. Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, with ‘ fer- 
tile Spey’ and ‘loud-bellowing 
Clyde,’ classes the ‘pearly Don;’ 
and Alexander Ross, the Latinist, 
dwells on the same characteristic— 


population 


Donaque baccatas que volvitur inter 
arenas, 


In the same connexion Drum- 
mond alludes to the Ythan— 


Ythan, thy pearly coronet let fall ; 


The Barons of Buchan, 
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and during the reign of Charles I. 
its fishings were considered so 
valuable "that they were specially 
regulated by Act of Parliament. 
The top jewel in the crown of 
Scotland was found in this river at 
a spot near its confluence with the 
little burn of Kellie; and for ‘colour, 
shape, and quantitie,’ its pearls were 
said to rival the Bohemian, then con- 
sidered the finest found in Europe. 
The horse-muscle continues abun- 
dant in the Ythan; but the pearls are 
now poor in size and small in num- 
ber. An interesting notice, drawn 
up nearly two centuries ago by a 
Laird of Troup—Peter or Francis 
Garden—proves that other revolu- 
tions have taken place among the 
finny tribes along the Buchan coast. 
The clam and the great black 
eockle, which have now entirely 
disappeared, were then frequently 
obtained. The fishers gathered 
these and other shellfish for bait 
during the low spring tides, and 
sowed them, as is still their custom, 
in more accessible positions. The 
cod-fishing commenced in F manette 
and was prosecuted until the middle 
of summer, when the dog-fish, prized 
for the oil it afforded, made its ap- 
pearance. ‘This fish,’ says the 
writer, ‘fortie years agoe was not 
known on this coast.’ It is curious 
that the herring, which the dogfish 
follows, should not be included in 
the enumeration. The laird speaks 
indeed of a fish called ‘carp,’ then 
taken for the first time, and comin 

with the mackerel towards the en 

of July, the date at which the 
earliest herring shoal now appears. 
The Countess of Errol, who wrote 
somewhat later, describes Peterhead 
as a good station ‘for every kind of 
fish except the herring; and,’ she 
continues, ‘ they have a singular skill 
in fishing, so that their fishes are a 
proverb in the nation.’ It is thus 
probable that the shoals follow dif- 
ferent routes at different periods, 
and that the spot famous in one 


* Aberdeenshire is not by any means famous for a high standard of morality. 
Among the lower classes it is quite the reverse indeed, the average of illegitimate 
births being somewhere above fourteen, and in certain of the rural parishes reaching 
to something like fifty, per cent.; in other words, every second child born in these 
districts is born illegitimate, though no doubt many of them are legitimated per 
subsequens matrimonium, that papal prerogative having been appropriated by Scotch 


jurisprudence. 


In this respect the fisher community is an honourable exception ; 


and the registrar’s returns unexpectedly illustrate, by a fact hitherto overlooked, 
the completeness of the separation between the two classes described in the text. 
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age is quite deserted during ano- 
ther. 

Watson Gordon’s capital portrait 
of ‘The Provost of Peterhead, — 
the Doge of a wintry Venice—has 
recently given that bustling seaport 
a continental repute. It is one of 
Sir John’s most characteristic por- 
traits—characteristic of the shrewd 
intelligence, honest integrity, homely 
vigour, and kindly sympathies of a 
most genuine Scotsman. 

With the exception of Wick, 
Peterhead is at this moment the 
port where the herring fishing is 
most extensively carried on. About 
the beginning of July, from the 
surrounding villages, and even from 
the distant coasts of Forfarshire and 
Fife, the bulky herring-boats—each 
loaded with the goods and chattels 
of the fisherman, dogs, cats, pots, 

ans, sails, nets, blankets, blunder- 

usses, and swarms of children— 
begin to crowd the harbour; and 
throughout the season a fleet of 
three hundred boats, bearing on 
board more than a thousand sea- 
men, nightly quits the shore. Seen 
from the pier-head, the departure 
of the boats presents a most pic- 
turesque and animated spectacle. 
The rough, weather-beaten figures 
of the sturdy tars, the monotonous 
beat of the long oars, and the heavy 
lurching of the craft when they first 
meet the swell outside the harbour- 
bar, the slow upheaving of the 
ponderous mast and sail, until by 
the united efforts of the crew the 
canvas has been made ‘taut’ and 
‘snug’ and ‘sicker,’ and the inert 
monster, roused into sudden life, 
digs its keel into the hissing foam, 
and meets proudly the chill kiss 
of the autumnal breeze which 
freshens the water, and deepens the 
frosty green on the sky, and drives 
away the slanting gleams of the 
sunset. Even more striking is the 
abrupt return of the fleet at night 
before an anticipated storm. Gra- 
dually, one by one, the craft gather 
indistinctly out of the thick dark- 
ness which lies all around—across 
the housetops and the spires of the 
town-hall, and the church, and the 
white angry line of surf along the 
shore—until the harbour-light 
touches the twice-reefed sail and 
lights up the still composed faces 
of the crew, who answer cheerily as 
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they pass the anxious greetings of 
the crowd. Ah! that wild waste of 
waters out yonder in the stormy 
gloom—what hopeless struggles and 
gallant toils and terrible throes of 
anguish does the darkness veil on 
such a night! 

Such are the natural characte- 
ristics of the barren and inhospitable 
sea-board where the Hays were 
planted by King Robert, where 
within hearing of the salt-waves 
they were taught honour, loyalty, 
al the polished courtesies of the 
ancient gentleman, and where the 
bloody traditions of Dupplin and 
of Flodden have been ‘ ouercassen’ 
by happier fortunes and more 
peaceful memories. 

After the fall of the Comyns their 
estates were divided, as we have 
said, among different families be- 
sides the Hays; and om the annals 
of these families, had time served, 
we should have been pleased to 
dwell. The Cheynes and the Keiths 
settled upon the fertile banks of the 
Ugie; the Frazers dispersed along 
the northern sea-board; the Lind- 
says and the Urquharts appropriated 
the bleak high-lying moors in the 
interior; the race of Huntley, de- 
scending from Strathbogie, seated 
themselves among the braes of 
Gicht, and along the picturesque 
valley ofthe Ythan. The memorials 
of these houses still cover the land. 
The crag and the castle of Inverugie 
belonged to the united families of 
Cheyne of the Crag and Keith of 
Inverugie, and were at length 
acquired in marriage with Mariot 
Keith by her cousin the Earl 
Marischal, who at the close of the 
sixteenth century was reckoned the 
wealthiest earl in Scotland. No 
inconsiderable portion of his im- 
mense property, however, had been 
acquired at the Reformation out of 
the débris of the monastic estates ; 
and the doom reserved for the 
spoilers of the Church was popularly 
supposed to hang over his house. 
The defiant and contemptuous 
words, 

THEY HAIF SAYD: 
QHAT SAYD THEY ? 
LAT THEM SAY, 
scrawled on the lintel stone of most 
of the places they built, are sup- 
posed to have had reference to the 
priestly anathema; ‘an unavailing 
K2 
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defiance ;’ for the last Earl Mari- 
schal joined the Chevalier in the ’15, 
when the whole of his vast estate 
fell to the Crown, and was after- 
wards purchased by the merchant 
company to which it now belongs. 
The prediction of the Rhymer has 
thus on literally fulfilled :— 


Ugie, Ugie, by the sea, 

Lairdless shall thy land be ; 

And underneath thy hearth-stane 
The tod shall bring her bairns hame. 


The castle of Feddrat belonged to 
the Lindsays ; Craigston is still the 
residence of an Urquhart. The 
Braes of Gicht, the heritage of 
those ‘gay Gordons’ from whose 
blood’ sprang a great poet of 
our generation, are remarkably 
icturesque and romantic. The 
blackened ruin of the grand old 
castle, the precipitous and richly 
wooded banks, the slumberous 
reaches of the lazy river, where the 
kelpie watches and the great bull- 
trout attains a fabulous size, form 
together an exquisite picture, none 
the less striking from the strange- 
ness of finding this wild alpine 
fissure in the midst of a level and 
monotonous plain. The scenery 
around the neighbouring castle of 
Fyvie is not so grand; but the 
castle itself is a remarkable building; 
amena et magnifica arzx, Robert 
Gordon calls it ; and it is certainly, 
without exception, the most perfect 
specimen of baronial architecture 
in Scotland. Its historical associa- 
tions are numerous ; the last is not 
the least picturesque. Cumberland, 
when on the track of Prince Charles, 
assed through the grounds of 
‘yvie. The widowed Countess of 
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Aberdeen placed herself by the 
roadside to witness, with her infant 
son, the passage of the English 
army. e Duke spoke to 
asked her who she was. 
sister of the Lord Lewis Gordon,’ 
she replied, fearlessly,—‘Lewie Gor- 
don,’ famous in history and song, 
being at that time one of the chief 
captains in the royal or rebel army. 
It is to be hoped that the Duke 
appreciated the heroism of the 
reply, and did not answer a lady, as 
he sometimes did, with an oath.* 
The Revolution formally put an 
end to Episcopacy as a State in- 
stitution in Scotland, but it was 
long before the people of Buchan 
could be reconciled to the change. 
The most recent incidents of his- 
toric importance that occurred in 
the district were the ‘rabblings’ 
connected with the attempt to in- 
trude Presbyterian pastors upon 
prelatic congregations; and even to 
the present day Aberdeenshire con- 
tinues the stronghold of the High 
Church party. . the other coun- 
ties Episcopacy is now the religion 
of the upper classes alone (the 
bonnet, according to the proverbial 
saying, going to the chapel, the 
‘mutch’ to the kirk): in this county 
it is still, in a sense, the religion 
of the whole people. Many ex- 
pressions yet current indicate a 
catholic or episcopal origin. The 
eat autumnal market at Ellon, 
eld on the Nativity of the Virgin, 
is ‘Marymas Fair ;’ the equinoctial 
gales that occur before Easter are 
known among the fishermen as ‘the 
Passion Storm.’ But even here, 
under these unusually propitious 
influences—as if it were impossible 


* Mr, Pratt says (p. 267),—‘ On the death of Sir James de Lindsay, the castle 
and estates fell to his son-in-law, Sir Henry Preston, whose name appears among 
those that fought at Otterburne.’ In reference to this statement, an obliging cor- 
respondent writes us—‘Sir Robert Preston acquired the property in virtue of a 
charter from Robert III., specially as a reward for his conduct at the battle of 
Otterburn, and ‘‘in lieu of the body of Ranalf or Ralf de Percy,” whom Sir Henry 
had taken prisoner. The other Percy was taken by a Montgomerie, ancestor of the 
Eglinton family, and he also got an estate for the same season. It is true that Lord 
Lindsay had afterwards to concur in the grant to Sir Henry Preston, as it turned out 
that his brother-in-law, Robert II., had gifted Fyvie to him a few years before ; 
but that Preston got the estate for the reason mentioned there can be no doubt— 


an extract of the original charter is at Fyvie Castle, and has been frequently in my 


hands. My impression is that Lord Lindsay got an equivalent for giving up 
Fyvie, and that this equivalent is what is called Crawford Priory, near Cupar, in 
Fife.’ The anecdote of the Lady Anne Gordon, mentioned in the text, is probably 
quite authentic; the tradition of the district, however, we are informed, transfers 
the locale from the grounds of Fyvie to the neighbouring glen of Rothiebrisbane, 
through which the old nortb road from Aberdeen to Inverness passed. 
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for the system to take any firm root 
on this uncongenial soil—Episco- 
pacy does not spread. Of course 
where Episcopacy was rampant, 
Jacobite traditions flourished vi- 
gorously. The Chevalier landed in 
the ’15 at Peterhead, and the whole 
‘fencible men’ of the town, in- 
cluding ‘Mistress Walker, Janet 
Dickie, Widow Brown, and Widow 
Bodie,’ formed themselves into a 
civic guard. Not a few, moreover, 
of the beautiful and stirring ballads, 
in which the unhappy chivalry of a 
doomed house found its most pa- 
thetic expression, were composed in 
Buchan, written many of them by 
men of lowly origin and humble life, 
who yet 
—— through days of labour, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in their souls the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Concerning Hurry and Leisure. 


John Skinner was one of the 
most tuneful of these rustic poets, 
and his life, if rightly read, is an 
idyll in itself—true, simple, and 

atriarchal. He was a brave and 

onest gentleman, genial and easy 
tempered as a singer should be, yet 
with a quiet firmness of character 
and conviction that would have 
nerved him to die, had it been re- 
quired of him, for what he deemed 
to be the church of God. To our 
perspiring politicians we commend 
the burden of his cheerful and 
tolerant philosophy : 


What signifies’t for folks to chide 
For what was done before them ; 
Let Whig and Tory all agree 
To drop their Whig-mig-morum ; 
Let Whig and Tory all agree 
To spend the night wi’ mirth and glee 
And cheerfu’ sing alang wi’ me 
The Reel o’ Tullochgorum. 


SHIRLEY. 


—_———— 


CONCERNING HURRY AND LEISURE. 


(=. what a blessing it is to have 
time to breathe, and think, and 


look around one! I mean, of 


course, that all this is a blessing to 


the man who has been overdriven : 
who has been living for many days 
in a breathless hurry, pushing and 
driving on, trying to get through 
his work, ” never seeing the end 
of it, not knowing to wkat task he 
ought to turn first, so many are 
ressing upon him altogether. Some 
olk, I am informed, like to live in 
a fever of excitement, and in a cease- 
less crowd of occupations : but such 
folk form the minority of the race. 
Most human beings will agree in 
the assertion that it is a horrible 
feeling to be ina hurry. It wastes 
the tissues of the body; it fevers 
the fine mechanism of the brain; 
it renders it impossible for one to 
enjoy the scenes of nature. Trees, 
fields, sunsets, rivers, breezes, and 
the like, must all be enjoyed at 
leisure, if enjoyed at all. There is 
not theslightest use inaman’s paying 
a hurried visit to the country. He 
may as well go there blindfold, as 
go in a hurry. He will never see 
the country. He will have a per- 
ception, no doubt, of hedgerows 
and grass, of green lanes and silent 
cottages, perhaps of great hills and 


rocks, of various items which go 
towards making the country; but 
the country itself he will never see. 
That feverish atmosphere which he 
carries with him will distort and 
transform even individual objects ; 
but it will utterly exclude the view 
of the whole. A circling London 
fog could not do so more completely. 
For quiet is the great characteristic 
and the great charm of country 
scenes; and you cannot see or feel 
quiet when you are not quiet your- 
self. A man flying though this 
peaceful valley in an express-train 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
might just as aeenney fancy that 
to us, its inhabitants, the trees and 
hedges seem always dancing, rush- 
ing, and circling about, as they seem 
to him in looking from the window 
of the flying carriage; as imagine 
that, when he comes for a day or 
two’s visit, he sees these landscapes 
as they are in themselves, and as 
they look to their ordinary inhabi- 
tants. The quick pulse of London 
keeps with him: he cannot, for a 
long time, feel sensibly an influence 
so littlestartling, as faintly flavoured, 
as that of our simple country life. 
We have all beheld some country 
scenes, pleasing but not very strik- 
ing, while driving hastily to catch a 
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train for which we feared we should 
be too late; and afterwards, when 
we came to know them well, how 
different they looked ! 

I have been ina hurry. I have 
been tremendously busy. I have 
got through an amazing amount of 
work in the last few weeks, as I 
ascertain by looking over the recent 
pages of my diary. You cannever 

sure whether you have been 
working hard or not, except by con- 
sulting your diary. Sometimes you 
have an oppressed and worn-out 
feeling of having been overdriven, 
of having done a vast deal during 
many days past; when lo! you 
turn to the uncompromising record, 
~ test the accuracy of your feeling 
y that unerring and unimpeach- 
able standard; and you find that, 
after all, you have accomplished 
very little. The discovery is mor- 
tifying, but it does you good ; and 
besides other results, it enables you 
to see how very idle and walen 
people, who keep no diary, may 
easily bring themselves to believe 
that they are among the hardest- 
wrought of mortals. They know 


they feel weary; they know they 
have been in a bustle and worry; 


they think they have been in it 
much longer than is the fact. For it 
18 curious how readily we believe 
that any strongly-felt state of mind 
or outward condition—strongly-felt 
at the present moment—has been 
lasting for avery longtime. You 
have been in very low spirits: you 
fancy now that you have been so 
for a great portion of your life, or 
at any rate for weeks past: you 
turn to your diary,—why, eight and 
forty hours ago you were as merry 
as a cricket during the pleasant 
drive with Smith, or the cheerful 
evening that you spent with 
Snarling. I can well imagine that 
when some heavy misfortune befals 
a man, he soon begins to feel as if 
it had befallen him a long, long 
time ago: he can hardly remember 
days which were not darkéned by 
it: it seems to have been the con- 
dition of his being almost since his 
birth. And so, if you have been 
toiling very hard for three days— 
your pen in your hand almost from 
morning to night perhaps—rely 
upon it that at the end of those 
days, save for the uncompromising 
diary that keeps you right, you 
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would have in your mind a general 
impression that you had been 
labouring desperately for a very 
long period—for many days, for 
cae weeks, for a month or two. 
After heavy rain has fallen for four 
or five days, all persons who do not 
keep diaries invariably think that 
it has rained for a fortnight. If 
keen frost lasts in winter for a fort- 
night, all persons without diaries 
have a vague belief that there has 
been frost for a month or six weeks. 
You resolve to read Alison’s valu- 
able History of the French Revolu- 
tion (I take for granted you are a 
young person): you go at it every 
evening for a week. At the end of 
that period you have a vague, un- 
easy impression, that you have been 
soaked in a sea of platitudes, or 
weighed down by an incubus of 
words, for about a hundred years. 
There is indeed one signal exception 
to the law of mind which has been 
noticed: the law, to wit, that if 
your one state is one that is 
strongly felt, you naturally fancy 
that it has lasted much longer than 
it has actually done. Month by 
month you receive with gratitude 
a certain periodical whose name it 
is unnecessary further to parti- 
cularize. You sit down to read it, 
having first cut its leaves. You 
fall into an ecstasy of interest in 
what you read. And when you 
return to a state of perception of 
the outward world, you fancy you 
have been reading for about ten 
minutes. You consult your watch: 
you have been reading for three 
hours! Need that monthly maga- 
zine’s name be mentioned ? 

Every human being, then, who is 
desirous of knowing for certain 
whether he is doing much work or 
little, ought to preserve a record of 
what he does. And such a record, 
I believe, will in most cases serve 
to humble him who keeps it, and to 
spur on to more and harder work. 
It will seldom flatter vanity, or en- 
courage a tendency to rest on the 
oars, as though enough had been 
done. You must have laboured 
very hard and very constantly in- 
deed, if it looks much in black and 
white. And how much work may 
be expressed by a very few words 
in the diary! Think of Elihu 
Burrit’s ‘forged fourteen hours, 
then Hebrew Bible three hours.’ 
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Think of Sir Walter’s short memo- 
rial of his eight pages before break- 
fast,—and what large and closely- 
written pages they were! And 
how much stretch of such minds as 
they have got—how many quick 
and laborious processes of the 
mental machinery—are briefly em- 
balmed in the diaries of humbler 
and smaller men, in such entries as 
‘alter breakfast, walk in garden 
with children for ten minutes; 
then Article on 10 pp.; workin 
hard from to till 1 p.m.; then left 
off with bad headache, and very 
weary ?? And don’t fancy, reader, 
that the ten pages thus accom- 
plished are ten pages of the maga- 
zine: they are ten pages of manu- 
script, probably making about three 
of print. The truthis, you can’t re- 
present work by any record of it. 
As yet, there is no way known of 
photographing the mind’s exertion, 
and thus preserving an accurate 
memorial of it. You might as well 
expect to find in such a general 
phrase as a stormyseathe delineation 
of the countless shapes and trans- 
formations of the waves throughout 
several hours in several miles of 
ocean, as think to see in Sir Walter 
Scott’s eight pages before breakfast 
an adequate representation of the 
hard, varied, wearing-out work that 
went to turn them off. And so it 
is, that the diary which records the 
work of a very hard-wrought man, 
may very likely appear to careless, 
unsympathizing readers, to express 
not such a very laborous life after 
all. Who has not felt this, in read- 
ing the biography of that amiable, 
able, indefatigable, and over- 
wrought man, Dr. KittoP? He 
worked himself to death by labour 
at his desk: but only the reader 
who has learned by personal expe- 
rience to feel for ca, is likely to 
see how he did it. 

But besides such reasons as these, 
there are strong arguments why 
every man should keepa diary. I[ 
cannot imagine how many reflective 
men do not. How narrow and small 
a thing their actual life must be! 
They live merely in the present; 
and the present is only a shifting 
point, a constantly progressing ma- 
thematical line, which parts the 
future from the past. If a man 
keeps no diary, the path crumbles 
away behind him as his feet leave 
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it; and days gone by are little more 
than a blank, broken by a few dis- 
torted shadows. His life is all con- 
fined within the limits of to-day. 
Who does not know how imperfect 
a thing memory is? It not merely 
forgets; it misleads. Things in 
memory do not merely fade away, 
name as they fade their own 
ineaments so long as they can be 
seen: they change their aspect, 
they change their place, they turn 
to something quite different from 
the fact. In the picture of the past, 
which memory unaided by any 
written record sets before us, the 
perspective is entirely wrong. How 
capriciously some events seem quite 
recent, which the diary shows are 
really far away; and how unac- 
countably many things look far 
away, which in truth are not left 
many weeks behind us! A man 
might almost as well not have lived 
at all as entirely forget that he has 
lived, and entirely forget what he 
did on those departed days. But I 
think that almost every person 
would feel a great interest in look- 
ing back, day by day, upon what he 
did and thought upon that day 
twelvemonths, that day three or five 
years. The trouble of writing the 
diary is very small. A few lines, a 
few words, written at the time, suf- 
fice, when you look at them, to 
bring all (what Yankees call) the 
surroundings of that season before 
you. Many little things come up 
again, which you know quite well 
you never would have thought of 
again but for your glance at those 
words, and still which you feel you 
would be sorry to have forgotten. 
There must be a richness about the 
life of a person who keeps a diary, 
unknown to other men. And a 
million more little links and ties 
must bind him to the members of 
his family circle, and to all among 
whom he lives. Life, to him look- 
ing back, is not a bare line, string- 
ing together his personal identity ; 
it is surrounded, intertwined, en- 
tangled, with thousands and thou- 
sands of slight incidents, which give 
it beauty, kindliness, reality. Some 
folk’s life is like an oak walking- 
stick, straight and varnished; use- 
ful, but hard and bare. Other men’s 
life (and such may yours and mine, 
kindly reader, ever be), is like that 
oak when it was not a stick but a 
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branch, and waved, leaf-enveloped, 
and with lots of little twigs growing 
out of it, upon the summer tree. 
And yet more precious than the 
power of the diary to call up again 
a host of little circumstances and 
facts, is its power to bring back the 
indescribable but keenly-felt atmo- 
sphere of those departed days. The 
old time comes over you. It is not 
merely a collection, an aggregate of 
facts, that comes back; it is some- 
thing far more excellent than that : 
it is the soul of days long ago; it is 
the dear Auld lang syne itself! 
The perfume of hawthorn-hedges 
faded is there ; the breath of breezes 
that fanned our grey hair when it 
made sunny curls, often smoothed 
down by hands that are gone; the 
sunshine on the grass where these 
old fingers made daisy-chains; and 
snatches of music, compared with 
which anything you hear at the 
Opera is extremely poor. There- 
fore keep your diary, my friend. 
Begin at ten years old, if you have 
not yet attained that age. It will 
bea curious link between the altered 
seasons of your life; there will be 
something very touching about even 
the changes which will pass upon 
— handwriting. You will look 

ack at it occasionally, and shed 
several tears of which you have not 
the least reason to be ashamed. No 
doubt when you look back, you will 
find many very silly things in it; 
well, you did not think them silly 
at the time; and possibly you may 
be humbler, wiser, and more sym- 
pathetic, for the fact that your diary 
will convince you (if you are a sen- 
sible person now), that probably 
you yourself, a few years or a great 
many years since, were the greatest 
fool you ever knew. Possibly at 
some future time you may look back 
with similar feelings on your present 
self: so you will see that it is very 
fit that meanwhile you should avoid 
self-confidence and cultivate humi- 
lity ; that you should not be bump- 
tious in any way; and that you 
should bear, with great patience 
and kindliness, the follies of the 
young. Therefore, my reader, write 
up your diary daily. You may do 
so at either of two times: 1st. After 
breakfast, whenever you sit down 
to your work, and before you begin 
your work; 2nd. After you have 
done your indoors work,which ought 
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not to be later than two p.m., and 
before you go out to your external 
duties. Some good men, as Dr. 
Arnold, have in addition to this 
brought up their history to the pre- 
sent coalan before retiring for the 
night. This is a good plan ; it pre- 
serves the record of the day as it 
appears to us in two different 
moods: the record is therefore more 
likely to be a true one, uncoloured 
by any temporary mental state. 
Write down briefly what you have 
been doing. Never mind that the 
events are very little. Of course 
they must be; but you remember 
what Pope said of little things. 
State what work you did. Record 
the progress of matters in the gar- 
den. Mention where you took your 
walk, or ride, or drive. State any- 
thing particular concerning the 
horses, cows, dogs, and pigs. Pre- 
serve some memorial of the progress 
of the children. Relate the occa- 
sions on which you made a kite ora 
water-wheel for any of them; also 
the stories you told them, and the 
hymns you heard them repeat. You 
may preserve some mention of their 
more remarkable and old-fashioned 
sayings. Forsitan et olim hec 
meminisse juvabit: all these things 
may bring back more plainly a little 
life when it has ceased; and set be- 
fore you a rosy little face and a 
curly little head when they have 
mouldered into clay. Or if you go, 
as you would rather have it, before 
them, why, when one of your boys 
is Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the other Lord Chancellor, they may 
turn over the faded leaves, and be 
the better for reading those earl 

records, and not impossibly think 
some kindly thoughts of their Go- 
vernor who is far away. Record 
when the first snowdrop came, and 
the earliest primrose. Of course 
you will mention the books you read, 
and those (if any) which you write. 
Preserve some memorial, in short, 
of everything that interests you and 
yours; and look back each day, 
after you have written the few. lines 
of your little chronicle, to see what 
you were about that day the pre- 
ceding year. No one who in this 
simple spirit keeps a diary, can pos- 
sibly be a bad, unfeeling, or cruel 
man. No scapegrace or blackguard 
could keep a diary such as_ that 
which has been described. I am 
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not forgetting that various black- 
guards, and extremely dirty ones, 
have kept diaries, but they have 
been diaries to match their own 
character. Even in reading Byron’s 
diary, you can see that he was not 
so much a very bad fellow, as a very 
silly fellow, who thought it a grand 
thing to be esteemed very bad. 
When, by the way, will Te day 
come when young men will cease to 
regard it as the perfection of youth- 
ful humanity to S a reckless, swag- 
gering fellow, who never knows how 
much money he has or spends, who 
darkly hints that he has done man 
wicked things which he never did, 
who makes it a boast that he never 
reads anything, and thus who affects 
to be even a more ignorant numskull 
than he actually is? When will 
young men cease to be ashamed of 
doing right, and to boast of doin 
wrong (which they never did) ¢ 
‘ Thank God,’ said poor Milksop to 
me the other day, ‘ although I have 
done a great many bad things, I 
never did, &c. &c. &e.’ The silly 
fellow fancied that I should think a 
vast deal of one who had gone 
through so much, and sown such a 
large crop of wild oats. I looked at 
him with much pity. Ah! thought 
Ito myself, there are fellows who 
actually do the things you absurdly 
— to have done; but if you 

ad been one of those I should not 
have shaken hands with you five 
minutes since. With great difficulty 
did I refrain from patting his empty 
head, and saying, ‘Oh, poor Milk- 
p, you are a tremendous fool.’ 

t is indeed to be admitted that 
by keeping a diary you are provid- 
ing what is quite sure in days to 
come to be an occasional cause of 
sadness. Probably it will never 
conduce to cheerfulness to look 
back over those leaves. Well, you 
will be much the better for being 
sad occasionally. There are other 
things in this life than to put things 
in a ludicrous light, and laugh at 
them. That, too, is excellent in its 
time and place: but even Douglas 
Jerrold sickened of the forced fun 
of Punch, and thought this world 
had better ends than jesting. Don’t 
let your diary fall behind: write it 
up day by day: or you will shrink 
from going back to it and continu- 
ing it, as Sir Walter Scott tells us 
he did. You will feel a double un- 
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happiness in thinking you are neg- 
lecting something you ought to do, 
and in knowing that to repair your 
omission demands an exertion at- 
tended with especial pain and 
sorrow. Avoid at all events that 
discomfort of diary-keeping, by 
scrupulous regularity: there are 
others which you cannot avoid, if 
you keep a diary at all, and occa- 
sionally look back upon it. It must 
tend to make thoughtful people sad, 
to be reminded of things concern- 
ing which we feel that we cannot 
think of them; that they have gone 
wrong, and cannot now be set right ; 
that the evil is irremediable, and 
must just remain, and fret and 
worry whenever thought of; and 
life go on under that condition. It 
is like making up one’s mind to live 
on under some incurable disease, 
not to be alleviated, not to be re- 
medied, only if possible to be for- 
gotten. Ordinary people have all 
some of these things: tangles in 
their life and affairs that cannot be 
unravelled and must be left alone: 
sorrowful things which they think 
cannot be helped. I think it 
highly inexpedient to give way to 
such a feeling; it ought to be re- 
sisted as far as it possibly can. The 
very worst thing that you can do 
with a skeleton is to lock the closet 
door upon it, and try to think no 
more of it. No: open the door: 
let in air and light: bring the skele- 
ton out, and sort it manfully up: 
perhaps it may prove to be only 
the skeleton of a cat, or even no 
skeleton at all. There is many a 
house, and many a family, in which 
there is a skeleton, which is made 
the distressing nightmare it is, 
mainly by trying to ignore it. There 
is some fretting disagreement, some 
painful estrangement, made a thou- 
sand times worse by ill-judged en- 
deavours to go on just as if it were 
not there. If you wish to get rid 
of it, you must recognise its exis- 
tence, and treat it with frankness, 
and seek manfully to set it right. 
It is wonderful how few evils are 
remediless, if you fairly face them, 
and honestly try to remove them. 
Therefore, 1 say it earnestly, don’t 
lock your sbutewelamber door. 
If the skeleton be there, I defy 

ou to forget that it is. And even 
if it could bring you present quiet, 
it is no healthful draught, the water 
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of Lethe. Drugged rest is unre- 
freshful, and has painful dreams. 
Andfurther; don’tletyourdiary turn 
to a small skeleton, as it is sure to 
do if it has fallen much into arrear. 
There will be a peculiar soreness in 
thinking that it is in arrear; yet 
you will shrink painfully from the 
idea of taking to it again and bring- 
ing it up. Better to begin a fres 
volume. There is one thing to be 
especially avoided. Do not on any 
account, upon some evening when 
you are pensive, down-hearted, 
and alone, go to the old volumes, 
and turn over the yellow pages with 
their faded ink. Never recur to 
volumes telling the story of years 
long ago, except at very cheerful 
times in very hopeful moods :—un- 
less, indeed, you desire to feel, as 
did Sir Walter, the connexion be- 
tween the clauses of the scriptural 
statement, that Ahithophel set his 
house in order and hanged himself. 
In that setting in order, what old, 
buried associations rise up again: 
what sudden pangs shoot through 
the heart, what a weight comes 
down upon it, as we open drawers 
long locked, and come upon the 
relics of our early selves, and 
schemes and hopes! Well, your 
old diary, of even five or ten years 
since (especially if you have as yet 
hardly reached middle age), is like a 
oe in which the essence of 

sad things is preserved. Bad as 
is the drawer or the shelf which 
holds the letters sent you from 
home when you were a schoolboy ; 
sharp as is the sight of that lock of 
hair of your brother, whose grave is 
baked by the suns of Hindostan ; 
riling (not to say more) as is the 
view of that faded ribbon or those 
withered flowers which you still 
keep, though Jessie has long since 
married Mr. Beest, who has ten 
thousand a-year: they are not so 
bad, so sharp, so riling, as is the 
old diary, wherein the spirit of 
many disappointments, toils, part- 
ings, and cares, is distilled and pre- 
served. So don’t look too frequentl 
into your old diaries, or they will 
make you glum. Don’t let them be 
your usual reading. It is a poor 
use of the past, to let its remem- 
brances unfit you for the duties of 
the present. 

I have been in a hurry, I have 
said; but I am not so now. Pro- 
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bably the intelligent reader of the 
preceding pages may surmise as 
much. I am enjoying three days of 
delightful leisure. i did nothing 
yesterday : I am doing nothing to- 
day : I shall do nothing to-morrow. 
This is June: let me feel that it is 
so. When ina hurry, you do not 
realize that a em more espe- 
cially a summer month, has come, 
till it is gone. June: let it be re- 
peated: the leafy month of June, to 
use the strong expression of Mr. 
Coleridge. Let me hear you imme- 
diately quote the verse, my young 
lady reader, in which that expres- 
sion is to be found. Of course you 
can repeat it. Itis now very warm, 
and beautifully bright. I am sit- 
ting on a velvety lawn, a hundred 
yards from the door of a consider- 
able country house, not my personal 
roperty. Under the shadow of a 
arge sycamore is this iron chair; 
and this little table, on which the 
paper looks quite green from the 
reflection of the leaves. There is a 
very little breeze. Just a foot from 
my hand, a twig with very large 
leaves is moving slowly and gently 
to and fro. There, the great ser- 
rated leaf has brushed the pen. 
The sunshine is sleeping (the word 
is not an affected one, but simply 
expresses the phenomenon) upon 
the bright green grass, and upon 
the dense masses of foliage which 
are a little way off on every side. 
Away on the left, there is a well- 
grown horse-chestnut tree, blazing 
with blossoms. Why, by the way, 
does Mr. Albert Smith mention that 
when a lot of little Chineses had a 
passage of English dictated to them, 
they all wrote it out with perfect 
accuracy except one of them, who 
spelt chestnut wrong by introducing 
the central t? Does not Mr. Smith 
know that such is the right way to 
spell the word, and that chesnut 
without the t is wrong? In the 
little recesses where the turf makes 
bays of verdure going into the 
thicket, the grass is nearly as white 
with daisies as if it were covered 
with snow, or had several table- 
cloths spread out upon it to dry. 
Blue and green, I am given to un- 
derstand, form an incongruous com- 
bination in female dress; but how 
beautiful the little patches of sap- 
hire sky, seen through the green 
eaves! Keats was quite right; 
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any one who is really fond of nature 
must be very far gone indeed, when 
he or she, like poor Isabella with 
her pot of basil, ‘forgets the blue 
above the trees.’ I am specially 
noticing a whole host of little ap- 
pearances and relations among the 
natural objects within view, which 
no man in a hurry would ever ob- 
serve; yet which are certain] 

meant to be observed, and wor 

observing. I don’t mean to say 
that a beautiful thing in nature is 
lost because no human being sees 
it; I have not so vain an idea of 
the importance of our race. I do 
not think that that blue sky, with 
its beautiful fleecy clouds, was 
spread out there just as a scene at 
a theatre is spread out, simply to 
be looked at by us; and that the 
intention of its Maker is baulked if 
it be not. Still, among a host of 
other uses, which we do not know, 
it cannot be questioned that one 
end of the scenes of nature, and of 
the capacity of noting and enjoying 
them which is implanted in our 
being, is, that they should be noted 
and enjoyed by human minds and 
hearts. It is now 11°30 a.M., and 
I have nothing to do that need take 
me far from this spot till dinner, 
which will be just seven hours here- 
after. It requires an uninterrupted 
view of at least four or five hours 
ahead, to give the true sense of 
leisure. If you know you have 
some particular engagement in two 
hours, or even three or four, the 
feeling you have is not that of 
leisure. On the contrary, you feel 
that you must push on vigorously 
with whatever you may be about; 
there is no time to sit down and 
muse. Two hours are a very short 
time. It is to be admitted that 
much less than half of that period 
is very long, when you are listening 
to a sermon; and the man who 
wishes his life to appear as long as 
possible can never more effectually 
compass his end than by going very 
frequently to hear preachers of that 
numerous class whose discourses 
are always sensible and in good 
taste, and also sickeningly dull and 
tiresome. Half an hour under the 
instruction of such good men has 
oftentimes appeared like about four 
hours. But for quiet folk, living in 
the country, and who have never 
held the office of attorney-general 
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or secretary of state, two hours 
form quite too short a vista to per- 
mit of sitting down to begin any 
serious work, such as writing a ser- 
mon or an article. Two hours will 
not afford elbow-room. One is 
cramped in it. Give me a clear 
— of five or six; so shall I 
egin an essay for Fraser. It is 
quite evident that Hazlitt was a 
man of the town, accustomed to live 
in a hurry, and to fancy short blinks 
of unoccupation to be leisure,—even 
asa man long dwelling in American 
woods might think a little open 
glade quite an extensive clearing. 
He begins his essay on Living to 
One’s-self, by saying that being in 
the country he has a fine oppor- 
tunity of writing on that long con- 
templated subject, and of writing at 
leisure, because he has three hours 
good before him, not to mention a 
partridge getting ready for his 
supper. Ah, not enough! Very 
well for the fast-going high-pressure 
London mind ; but quite insufficient 
for the deliberate, slow-running 
country one, that has to overcome 
a great inertia. How many good 
ideas, or at least ideas which he 
thinks good, will occur to the 
rustic writer; and be cast aside 
when he reflects that he has but 
two hours to sit at his task, and 
that therefore he has not a moment 
to spare for collateral matters, but 
must keep to the even thread of his 
story or his argument! A man who 
has four miles to walk within an 
hour, has little time to stop and 
look at the view on either hand; 
and no time at all for scrambling 
over the hedge to gather some wild 
flowers. But now I rejoice in the 
feeling of an unlimited horizon be- 
fore me, in the regard of time. 
Various new books are lying on the 
grass; and on the top of the heap, 
a certain number of that trenchant 
and brilliant periodical, the Satwr- 
day Review. This is delightful! 
It is jolly! And let us always be 
glad, if through training or idiosyn- 
crasy we have come to this, m 
reader, that whenever you and 
enjoy this tranquil feeling of con- 
tent, there mingles with it a deep 
sense of gratitude. I should be 
very sorry to-day, if I did not 
know Whom to thank for all this. 
I like the simple, natural piety, 
which has given to various seats, at 
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the top of various steep hills in 
Scotland, the homely name of Rest 
and be thankful! 1 trust lamnow 
doing both these things. O ye 
men who have never heen over- 
worked and overdrivén, never kept 
for weeks on a constant strain and 
in a feverish hurry, you don’t know 
what you miss! Sweet and deli- 
cious as cool water is to the man 
parched with thirst, is leisure to the 
man just extricated from breathless 
hurry! And nauseous as is that 
same water to the man whose thirst 
has been completely quenched, is 
leisure to the man whose life is no- 
thing but leisure. 

Let me pick up that number of 
the Saturday Review, and turn to 
the article which is entitled Smith's 
Drag.* That article treats of a 
certain —_ which the present 
writer contributed to the June num- 
ber of this Magazine; and sets out 
the desultory fashion in which that 
essay wanders about. I have read the 
article with great amusement and 
pleasure. In the main it is perfectly 
just. Does not the avowal sa 
something for the writer’s good- 
humour? Not frequently does the 
reviewed acknowledge that he was 
quite rightly pitched into. Let me, 
however, say to the very clever and 
smart author of Smith's Drag, that 
he is to some extent mistaken in his 
theory as to my system of essay- 
writing. Itis not entirely true that 
I begin my essays with irrelevant 
descriptions of scenery, horses, and 
the like, merely because I know 
nothing about my subject, and care 
nothing about it, and have nothing 
to say about it; and so am glad to 
get over a page or two of my pro- 
duction without bond fide going at 
my subject. Such a consideration, 
no doubt, is not without its weight ; 
and besides this, holding that every 
way of discussing all things whatso- 
ever is good except the tiresome, I 
think that even Smith’s Drag serves 
a useful end if it pulls one a little 
way through a heavy discussion ; as 
the short inclined plane set Mr. 
Hensom’s aerial machine off with a 
good start, without which it could 
not fly. But there is more than this 
in the case. The writer holds by a 
grand principle. The writer's great 
reason for saying something of the 
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scenery amid which he is writing, is, 
that he believes that it materially 
affects the thought produced, and 
ought to be taken in connexion with 
it. You would not give a just idea 
of a country house by giving us an 
architect's elevation of its a 
and showing nothing of the hills by 
which it is backed, and the trees and 
shrubbery by which it is surrounded. 
So, too, with thought. We think 
in time and space; and unless you 
are a very great man, writing a book 
like Butler’s Analogy, the outward 
scenes amid which you write will 
colour all your abstract thought. 
Most people hate abstract thought. 
Give it in a setting of scene and cir- 
cumstances, and then ordinary folk 
will accept it. Set a number of 
essays in a story, however slight; 
and hundreds will read them who 
would never have looked twice at 
the bare essays. Human interest 
and a sense of reality are thus com- 
municated. en any one says to 
me, ‘I think thus and thus of some 
abstract topic,’ I like to say to him, 
‘Tell me where you thought it, how 
you thought it, what you were look- 
ing at when you thought it, and to 
whom you talked about it.” I deny 
that in essays what is wanted is re- 
sults. Give me processes. Show 
me how the results are arrived at. 
In some cases, doubtless, this is in- 
expedient. You would not enjoy 
your dinner if you inquired too 
minutely into the previous history 
of its component elements, before 
it eng upon a table. You 
might not care for one of Gold- 
smith’s or Sheridan’s pleasantries, 
if you traced too curiously the steps 
by which it was licked into shape. 
Not so with the essay. And by ex- 
hibiting the making of his essay, as 
well as the essay itself when made, 
the essayist is enabled to preserve 
and exhibit many thoughts, which 
he could turn to no account did he 
exhibit only his conclusions. It is 
a grand idea to represent two or 
three friends as discussing a subject. 
For who that has ever written upon 
abstract subjects, or conversed upon 
them, but knows that very often 
what seem capital ideas occur to 
him, which he has not had time to 
write down or to utter before he 
sees an answer to them, before he 
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discovers that they are unsound. 
Now to the essayist writing straight- 
forward these matte are lost ; he 
cannot exhibit them. It will not 
do to write them, and then add that 
now he sees they are wrong. Here, 
then, is the great use—one great use 
—of the Ellesmere and the Duns- 
ford, who shall hold friendly council 
with the essayist. They, under- 
stood to be talking off-hand, can 
state all these interesting and strik- 
ing, though unsound views; and 
then the more deliberate Milverton 
can show that they are wrong. And 
the three friends combined do but 
represent the phases of thought and 
feeling in a single individual: for 
who does not know that every re- 
flective man is, at the very fewest, 
‘three gentlemen at once?’ Let 
me say for myself, that it seems to 
me that no small part of the inex- 
pressible charm which there is about 
the Friends in Council and the 
Companions of My Solitude, arises 
from the use of the two expedients ; 
of exhibiting processes as well as 
results, of showing how views are 
formed as well as the views them- 
selves; and also of setting the whole 
abstract part of the work in a frame- 
work of scenes and circumstances. 
All this makes one feel a life-like 
reality in the entire picture pre- 
sented, and enables one to open the 
leaves with a home-like and friend] 
sympathy. Do not fancy, my bril- 
hant reviewer, that I pretend to 
write like that thoughtful and 
graceful author, so rich in wisdom, 
in wit, in pathos, in kindly feeling. 
All I say is that I have learned 
from him the grand principle, that 
abstract thought, for ordinary read- 
ers, must gain reality and interest 
from a setting of time and place. 
There is the green branch of the 
tree, waving about. The breeze is 
a little stronger, but still the air is 
perfectly warm. Let me be lei- 
surely ; I feel a little hurried with 
writing that last paragraph ; I wrote 
it too quickly. To write a para- 
graph too quickly, putting in too 
much pressure of steam, will mate- 
rially accelerate the pulse. That is 
an end greatly to be avoided. Who 
shall write hastily of leisure! Fancy 
Izaak Walton going out fishing, 
and constantly looking at his wate 
every five minutes, for fear of not 
catching the express train in half an 
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hour! It would be indeed a grievous 
inconsistency. The old gentleman 
might better have stayed at home. 
t is all very well to be occasion- 
ally, for two or three days, or even 
for a fortnight, in ahurry. Ever 
earnest man, with work to do, will 
find that occasionally there comes a 
pressure of it ; there comes a crowd 
of things which must be done 
uickly if they are done at all; and 
the condition thus induced is hurry. 
I am aware, of course, that there is 
a distinction between haste and 
hurry—hurry adding to rapidity 
the element of painful confusion ; 
but in the case of ordinary people, 
haste generally implies hurry. ie 
it will never do to become involved 
in a mode of life which implies a 
constant breathless pushing on. It 
must be a horrible thing to go 
through life ina hurry. It is highly 
expedient for all, it is absolutely 
necessary for most men, that they 
should have occasional leisure. 
Many enjoyments—perhaps all the 
tranquil and enduring enjoyments 
of ii-scnanh be felt except in 
leisure. And the best products of 
the human mind and heart can be 
brought forth only in leisure. Little 
does he know of the calm, unexcit- 
ing, unwearying, lasting satisfaction 
of life, who has never known what 
it is to place the leisurely hand in 
the idle pocket, and to saunter to 
and fro. Mind, I utterly despise 
the idler—the loafer, as Yankees 
term him, who never does anything 
—whose idle hands are always in 
his idle pockets, and who is always 
sauntering to and fro. Leisure, be 
it remembered, is the intermission 
of labour; it is the blink of idleness 
in the life of a hard-working man. 
It is only in the case of such a man 
that leisure is dignified, commend- 
able, or enjoyable. But to him it is 
all these, and more. Let us not be 
ever driving on. The machinery, 
hysical and mental, will not stand 
it. It is fit that one should occa- 
sionally sit down on a grassy bank, 
and look listlessly, for a long time, 
at the daisies around, and watch 
the patches of bright-blue sky 
through green leaves overhead. It 
is right to rest on a large stone by 
the margin of a river; to rest there 
on a summer day for a long time, 
and to watch the lapse of the water 
as it passes away, and to listen to 
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its silvery ripple over the pebbles. 
Who but a blockhead will think 
you idle? Of course blockheads 
may; but you and I, my reader, do 
not care a rush for the opinion of 
blockheads. It is fit that a man 
should have time to chase his little 
children about the green, to make 
a kite and occasionally fly it, to rig 
a ship and occasionally sail it, for 
the happiness of those little folk. 
There is nothing unbecoming in 
making your Newfoundland dog go 
into the water to bring out sticks, 
nor in teaching a lesser dog to stand 
on his hinder legs. No doubt Gold- 
smith was combining leisure with 
work when Reynolds one day visited 
him; but it was leisure that aided 
the work. The painter entered the 
poet’s room unnoticed. The poet 
was seated at his desk, with his pen 
in his hand, and with his paper be- 
fore him; but he had turned away 
from The Traveller, and with up- 
lifted hand was looking towards a 
corner of the room, where a little 
dog sat with difficulty on his 
haunches, with imploring eyes. 
Reynolds looked over the poet’s 
shoulder, and read a couplet whose 
ink was still wet :— 


By sports like these are all their cares 
beguiled ; 
The sports of children satisfy the child. 


Surely, my friend, you will never 
again read that couplet, so simply 
and felicitously expressed, without 
remembering the circumstances in 


which it was written. Who should 
know better than Goldsmith what 
simple pleasures ‘ satisfy the child ?’ 

It is fit that a busy man should 
occasionally be able to stand for a 
quarter of an hour by the drag of 
his friend Smith; and walk round 
the horses, and smooth down their 
fore-legs, and pull their ears, and 
drink in their general aspect, and 
enjoy the rich colour of their bay 
coats gleaming in the sunshine; 
and minutely and critically inspect 
the drag, its painting, its cushions, 
its fur-robes, its steps, its spokes, its 
silver caps, its lamps, its entire ex- 
pression. These are enjoyments 
that last, and that cannot . had 
save in leisure. They are calm and 
innocent ; they do not at all quicken 
the pulse, or fever the brain; it isa 
good sign of a man if he feels them 
as enjoyments: it shows that he has 
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not indurated his moral palate by 
appliances highly spiced with the 
cayenne of excitement, all of which 
border on vice, and most of which 
imply it. 

et it be remembered, in the 
praise of leisure, that only in leisure 
will the human mind yield many of 
its best products. Calm views, 
sound thoughts, healthful feelings, 
do not originate in a hurry or a fever. 
I do not forget the wild geniuses who 
wrote some of the finest English 
tragedies— men like Christopher 
Marlowe, Ford, Massinger, Dekker, 
and Otway. No doubt they lived 
in a whirl of wild excitement, yet 
they turned off many fine and im- 
mortal thoughts. But their thought 
was essentially morbid, and their 
feeling hectic; all their views of life 
and things were unsound. And the 
beauty with which their writings 
are flushed all over, is like the 
beauty that dwells in the brow too 
transparent, the cheek too rosy, and 
the eye too bright, of a fair girl 
dying of decline. It is entirely a 
hothouse thing, and away from the 
bracing atmosphere of reality and 
truth. Its sweetness palls, its beauty 
frightens ; its fierce passion and its 
wild despair are the things in which 
it is at home. I do not believe the 
stories which are told about Jeffrey 
scribbling off his articles while 
dressing for a ball, or after return- 
ing from one at four in the morn- 
ing: the fact is, nothing good for 
much was ever produced in that 
jaunty, hasty fashion, which is sug- 
gested by such a phrase as scribbled 
off. Good ideas flash in a moment 
on the mind: but they are ve 
crude then; and they must be mel- 
lowed and matured by time and in 
leisure. It is pure nonsense to say 
that the Poetry of the Anti-jacobin 
was produced by alot of young men 
sitting over their wine, very much 
excited, and talking very loud, and 
two or three at atime. Some happy 
impromptu hits may have been 
elicited by that mental friction; 
but, rely upon it, the Needy Knife- 
Grinder, and the song whose chorus 
is Niversity of Gottingen, were com- 
posed when their author was en- 
tirely alone, and had plenty of time 
for thinking. Brougham is an ex- 
ception to all rules: he certainly 
did write his Discourse of Natural 
Theology while rent asunder by all 
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the multifarious engagements of a 
Lord Chancellor; but, after all, a 
great deal that Brougham has done 
exhibits merely the smartness of a 
sort of intellectual legerdemain ; 
and that celebrated Discourse, so 
far as I remember it, is remarkably 
poor stuff. Iam now talking not 
of great geniuses, but of ordinary 
men of education, when I maintain 
that to the labourer whose work is 
mental, and especially to the man 
whose work it is to write, leisure is 
a pure necessary of intellectual ex- 
istence. There must be long seasons 
of quiescence between the occa- 
sional efforts of production. An 
electric eel cannot be always giving 
off shocks. The shock is powerful, 
but short, and then long time is 
needful to rally for another. A 
field, however good its soil, will not 
grow wheat year after year. Such 
a crop exhausts the soil: it is a 
strain to produce it; and after it 
the field must lie fallow for a while, 
—it must have leisure, in short. So 
is it with the mind. Who does not 
know that various literary electric 
eels, by repeating their shocks too 
frequently, have come at last to give 
off an electric result which is but 
the faintest and washiest echo of 
the thrilling and startling ones of 
earlier days? Festus was a strong 
and unmistakeable shock; The 
Angel World was much weaker ; 
The Mystic was extremely weak ; 
and The Age was twaddle. Why 
did the author let himself down in 
such a fashion? ‘The writer of 
Festus was a grand, mysterious 
image in many youthful minds: 
dark, wonderful, not quite compre- 
hensible. The writer of The Age is 
a smart but silly little fellow, whom 
we could readily slap upon the back 
and tell him he had rather made a 
fool of himself. And who does not 
feel how weak the successive shocks 
of Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Dickens 
aregrowing? Theformer, especially, 
strikes out nothing new. Any- 
thing good in his recent productions 
is just the old thing, with the 
colours a good deal washed out, and 
with salt which has lost its savour. 
Poor stuff comes of constantly cut- 
ting and cropping. The potatoes of 
the mind grow small; the intellec- 
tual wheat comes to have no ears; 
the moral turnips are infected with 
the finger and toe disease. The 
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mind is a reservoir which can be 
emptied in a much shorter time 
than it is possible to fill it. It fills 
through an infinity of little tubes, 
many so small as to act by capillary 
attraction. But in writing a book, 
or even an article, it empties as 
through a twelve-inch pipe. It is 
to me quite wonderful that most of 
the sermons one hears are so good 
as they are, considering the unin- 
termittent stream in which most 
preachers are compelled to produce 
them. I have sometimes thought, 
in listening to the discourse of a 
really thoughtful and able clergy- 
man—If you, my friend, had to 
write a sermon once a month instead 
of once a week, how very admirable 
it would be! 


Some stupid people are afraid of 
confessing that they ever have 
leisure. "They wish to palm off 
upon the human race the delusion 
that they, the stupid people, are 
always hard at work. They are 
afraid of being thought idle unless 
they maintain this fiction. I have 
known clergymen who would not 
on any account take any recreation 
in their own parishes, lest they 
should be deemed lazy. They 
would not fish, they would not ride, 
they would not garden, they would 
never be seen leaning upon a gate, 
and far less carving their name upon 
atree. What absurd folly! They 
might just as well have pretended 
that they did without sleep, or 
without food, as without leisure. 
You cannot always drive the ma- 
chine at its full speed. I know, 
indeed, that the machine may be so 
driven for two or three years at the 
beginning of a man’s professional 
life; and that it is possible for a 
man to go on for such a period with 
hardly any appreciable leisure at 
all. But it knocks up the machine: 
it wears it out: and after an attack 
or two of nervous fever, we learn 
what we should have known from 
the beginning, that a far larger 
amount of tangible work will be ac- 
complished by regular exertion of 
moderate degree and continuance, 
than by going ahead in the feverish 
and unrestful fashion in which really 
earnest men are so ready to begin 
their task. It seems, indeed, to be 
the rule rather than the exception, 
that clergymen should break down 
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in strength and spirits in about 
three years after entering the 
church. Some die: but happily a 
larger number get well again, and 
for the remainder of their days work 
at a more reasonable rate. As for the 
sermons written in that feverish stage 
of life, what crude and extravagant 
things they are: stirring and strik- 
ing, perhaps, but hectic and forced, 
and entirely devoid of the repose, 
reality, and daylight feeling, of 
actual life and fact. Yet how many 
good, injudicious people, are ever 
ready to expect of the new curate 
or rector an amount of work which 
man cannot do; and to express 
their disappointment if that work 
is not done! It is so very easy to 
map out a task which you are not 
to do yourself: and you feel so 
little wearied by the toils of other 
men! As for you, my young friend, 
beginning your parochial life, don’t 
be ill-pleased with the kindly-meant 
advice of one who speaks from the 
oe of a good many years, 
and who has himself known all that 
you feel, and foolishly done all that 
you are now disposed to do. Con- 


sider for how many hours of the 
day you can labour, without injury 
dally 


to body or mind: labour faith 
for those hours, and for no more. 
Never mind about what may be said 
by Miss Limejuice and Mr. Snarling. 
They will find fault at any rate ; 
and you will mind less about their 
fault-finding, if you have an unim- 
aired digestion, and unaffected 
ungs, and an unenlarged heart. 
Don’t pretend that you are always 
working: it would be a sin against 
God and Nature if you were. Say 
frankly, There is a certain amount 
of work that I can do; and that I 
will do: but I must have my hours 
of leisure. I must have them for 
the sake of my parishioners as well 
as for my own; for leisure is an 
essential part of that mental disci- 
pline which will enable my mind to 
ow and turn off sound instruction 
or their benefit. Leisure is a neces- 
sary part of true life; and if I am 
to live at all, Imusthave it. Surely 
it is a thousand times better candidly 
and manfully to take up ¢hat ground, 
than to take recreation on the sly, 
as though you were ashamed of 
being found out in it, and to dis- 
guise your leisure as though it were 
asin. LI heartily despise the clergy- 
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man who reads Adam Bede secretly 
in his study, and when any one 
comes in, pops the volume into his 
waste-paper basket. An innocent 
thing is wrong to you if you think 
it wrong, remember. I am sorry 
for the man who is quite ashamed 
if any one finds him chasing his 
little children about the green before 
his house, or standing looking at a 
bank of primroses or a bed of 
violets, or a high wall covered with 
ivy. Don’t give in to that feeling 
for one second. You are doing 
right in doing all that ; and no one 
but an ignorant, stupid, malicious, 
little-minded, vulgar, contemptible 
blockhead will think you are doing 
wrong. On a sunny day, you are 
not idle if you sit down and look 
for an hour at the ivied wall, or at 
an apple-tree in blossom, or at the 
river gliding by. You are not idle 
if you walk about your garden, 
noticing the progress and enjoyin 

the beauty and fragrance of eac 

individual rose-tree on such a 
charming June day as this. ,You 
are not idle if you sit down upon 
a garden seat, and take your little 
boy upon your knee, and talk with 
him about the many little matters 
which give interest to his little life. 
You are doing something which 
may help to establish a bond be- 
tween you closer than that of blood; 
and the estranging interests of after 
years may need it all. And you 
do not know, even as regards the 
work (if of composition) at which 
you are busy, what good ideas and 
impulses may come of the quiet 
time of looking at the ivy, or the 
blossoms, or the stream, or your 
child’s sunny curls. Such things 
often start thoughts which might 
seem a hundred miles away from 
them. That they do so, is a fact to 
which the experience of numbers 
of busy and thoughtful men can 
testify. Various thick skulls may 
think the statement mystical and 
incomprehensible: for the sake of 
such let me confirm it by high 
authority. Is it not curious, by 
the way, that in talking to some 
men and women, if you state a view 
a little beyond their mark, you will 
find them doubting and disbelieving 
it so long as they regard it as rest- 
ing upon your own authority ; but 
if you can quote anything that 
sounds like it from any printed 
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book, or even newspaper, no matter 
how little worthy the author of the 
article or book may be, you will 
find the view received with respect, 
if not with credence? The mere 
fact of its having been printed, 
gives any opinion whatsoever much 
weight with some folk. And your 
opinion is esteemed as if of greater 
value, if you can only show that 
any human being agreed with you 
in entertaining it. So, my friend, 
if Mr. Snarling thinks it a delusion 
that you may gain some thoughts 
and feelings of value, in the passive 
contemplation of nature, inform 
him that the following lines were 
written by one Wordsworth, a 
stamp-distributor in Cumberland, 
regarded by many competent judges 
as a Very wise man :— 


Why, William, on that old grey stone, 
Thus for the length of half a day, 

Why, William, sit you thus alone, 
And dream your time away ? 


One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet, I knew not why, 

To me my good friend Matthew spake, 
And thus I made reply : 


The eye, —it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still: 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


Nor less I deem that there are Powers, 

Which of themselves our minds 
impress: 

That we can feed this mind of ours, 
In a wise passiveness. 

Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum, 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? 

Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as I may, 

I sit upon this old grey stone, 
And dream my time away ! 


Such an opinion is sound and 
just. Not that I believe that in- 
stead of sending a lad to Eton and 
Oxford, it would be expedient to 
make him sit down on a grey stone, 
by the side of any lake or river, and 
wait till wisdom came to him 
through the gentle teaching of 
nature. The instruction to be thus 
obtained must be supplementary to 
a good education, ae and pro- 
fessional, obtained in the usual way ; 
and it must be sought in intervals 
of leisure, intercalated in a busy and 
energetic life. But thus interven- 
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ing, and coming to supplement other 
training, I believe it will serve ends 
of the most valuable kind, and elicit 
from the mind the very best mate- 
rial which is there to be elicited. 
Some people say they work best 
under pressure: De Quincey, in a 
recent volume, declares that the 
conviction that he must produce a 
certain amount of writing in a 
limited time has often seemed to 
open new cells in his brain, rich in 
excellent thought; and I have 
known preachers (very poor ones) 
declare that their best sermons were 
written after dinner on Saturday. 
As for the sermons, the best were 
bad; as for De Quincey, he is a 
wonderful man. Let us have elbow 
room, say I, when we have to write 
anything! Let there be plenty of 
time, as well as plenty of space. 
Who could write if cramped up in 
that chamber of torture, called 
Little Ease, in which a man could 
neither sit, stand, nor lie, but in a 
constrained fashion? And just as 
bad is it to be cramped up into three 
days, when to stretch one’s self de- 
mands at least six. Do you think 
Wordsworth could have written 
against time ? Or thatJn Memoriam 
was penned in a hurry P 


Said Miss Limejuice, I saw Mr. 
Swetter, the new rector, to-day. 
Ah! she added, with a malicious 
smile, I fear he is growing idle al- 
ready, though he has not been in 
the parish six months. I saw him, 
at a quarter before two 9 . 
standing at his gate with his hands 
in his pockets. I observed that he 
looked for three minutes over the 
gate into the clover field he has got. 
And then Smith drove up in his 
drag, and stopped and got out; and 
he and the rector entered into con- 
versation, evidently about the horses, 
for I saw Mr. Swetter walk round 
them several times, and rub down 
their forelegs. Now J think he 
should have been busy writing his 
sermon, or visiting his sick. Such, 
let me assure the incredulous reader, 
are the words which I have myself 
heard Miss Limejuice, and her 
mother, old Mrs. Snarling Lime- 
juice, utter more than once or twice. 
eowien the rector well, and know- 
ing how he portions out his day, let 
me explain to those candid indi- 
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viduals the state of facts. At ten 
o'clock precisely, having previously 
gone to the stable and walked round 
the garden, Mr. Swetter sat down 
at his desk in his study and worked 
hard till one. At two, he is to ride 
up the parish to see various sick 
rsons among the cottagers. But 
on one to two he has laid his 
work aside, and tried to banish all 
thought of his work. During that 
period he has been running about 
the green with his little boy, and 
even rolling upon the grass; and he 
has likewise strung together a num- 
ber of daisies on a thread, which 
you might have seen round little 
Charlie’s neck if you had looked 
sharply. He has been unbending 
his mind, you see, and enjoying 
leisure after his work. It is en- 
tirely true that he did look into the 
clover field and enjoy the fragrance 
of it, which you probably regard as 
a piece of sinful self-indulgence. 
And his friend coming up, it is like- 
wise certain that he examined his 
horses (a new pair), with much in- 
terest and minuteness. Let me add, 
that only contemptible humbugs 
will think the less of him for all this. 
The days are past in which the ideal 
clergyman was an emaciated ere- 
mite, who hardly knew a cow from 
a horse, and was quite ae roy of 
sympathizing with his humbler pa- 
rishioners in their little country 
cares. And some little knowledge 
as to horses and cows, not to men- 
tion potatoes and turnips, is a most 
valuable attainment to the country 
parson. If his parishioners find 
that he is entirely ignorant of those 
matters which they understand best, 
they will not unnaturally draw the 
conclusion that he knows nothing. 
While if they find that he is fairly 
acquainted with those things whic 
they themselves understand, they 
will. conclude that he knows every- 
thing. Helplessness and ignorance 
appear contemptible to simple folk, 
though the helplessness should ap- 
pear in the lack of power to manage 
a horse, and the ignorance in a 
man’s not knowing the way in which 
tatoes are planted. To you, Miss 
imejuice, let me further say a word 
as to your parish clergyman. Mr. 
Swetter, you probably do not know, 
was Senior Wrangler at Cambridge. 
He chose his present mode of life, 
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not merely because he felt a special 
leaning to the sacred profession, 
though he did feel that strongly ; 
but also because he saw that in the 
Church, and in the care of a quiet 
rural parish, he might hope to com- 
bine the faithful discharge of his 
duty with the enjoyment of leisure 
for thought ; he might be of use in 
his generation without being en- 
mai to that degree that, like some 
great barristers, he should grow a 
stranger to his children. He con- 
cluded that it is one great happiness 
of a country parson’s life, that he 
may work hard without working 
feverishly ; he may do his duty, yet 
not bring on an early m7? tic 
stroke. Swetter might, if he had 
liked, have gone in for the Great 
Seal; the man who was second to 
him will probably get it; but he did 
not choose. Do you not remember 
how Baron Alderson, who might 
well have aspired at being a Chief 
Justice or a ot Chancellor, fair] 

decided that the prize was not oui 
the cost, and was content to turn 
aside from the worry of the bar into 
the comparative leisure of a puisne 
judgeship? It was not worth his 
while, he rightly considered, to run 
the risk of working himself to death, 
or to live for years in a breathless 
hurry. No doubt the man who thus 
judges must be content to see others 
seize the great prizes of human 
affairs. Hot and trembling hands 
for the most part, grasp these. And 
how many work breathlessly, and 
give up the tranquil enjoyment of 
life, yet never grasp them after all! 


There is no period at which the 
feeling of leisure is a more delight- 
ful one, than during breakfast and 
after breakfast on a beautiful sum- 
mer morning in the country. It is 
a slavish and painful thing to know 
that instantly you rise from the 
breakfast-table you must take to 
your work. And in that case your 
mind will be fretting and worrying 
away all the time that the hurried 
meal lasts. But it is delightful to 
be able to breakfast leisurely; to 
read over your letters twice; to 
skim the Times, just to see if there 
is anything particular in it (the 
serious reading of it being deferred 
till later in the day); and then to go 
out and saunter about the garden, 
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taking an interest in whatever ope- 
rations may be going on there; to 
walk down to the little bridge and 
sit on the parapet, and look over at 
the water foaming through below ; 
to give your dogs a swim; tosketch 
out the rudimentary outline of a 
kite, to be completed in the even- 
ing; to stick up, amid shrieks of 
excitement and delight, a new 
coloured picture in the nursery ; to 
go out to the stable and look about 
there ;—and to do all this with the 
sense that there is no neglect, that 
you can easily overtake your day’s 
work notwithstanding. For this 
end the country human being should 
breakfast early ; not later than nine 
o'clock. Breakfast will be over by 
half-past nine; and the half hour 
till ten is as muchas it is safe to 
give to leisure, without running the 
risk of dissipating the mind too 
much for steady application to work. 
After ten one does not feel comfor- 
table in idling about, on a common 
working-day. You feel that you 
ought to be at your task; and he 
who would enjoy country leisure 
must beware of fretting the fine 
mechanism of his moral perceptions 
by doing anything which he thinks 
even in the least degree wrong. 
And here, after thinking of the 
mapa half hour of leisure 
efore you sit down to your work, 
let me advise that when you fairly 
go at your work, if of composition, 
you should go at it leisurely. I do 
not mean that you should work 
with half a will, with a wandering 
attention, with a mind running 
away upon something else. What 
I mean is, that you should beware 
of flying at your task, and keeping 
at it, with such a stretch, that every 
fibre in your body and your mind 
is on the strain, is tense and tight- 
ened up; so that when you stop, 
after your two or three hours at it, 
= feel quite shattered and ex- 
austed. A great many men, espe- 
cially those of a nervous and san- 
= temperament, write at too 
igh a pressure. They have a 
hundred and twenty pounds on the 
square inch. Every nerve is like 
the string of Robin Hood’s bow. 
All this does no good. It does not 


appreciably affect the quality of the 
article manufactured, nor does it 
much accelerate the rate of produc- 
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tion. But it wears a man out 
awfully. It sucks him like an 
orange. Itleaves hima discharged 
Leyden jar, a torpedo entirely used 
up. You have got to walk ten 
miles. You doit at the rate of four 
miles an hour. You accomplish the 
distance in two hours and a half; 
and you come in, not extremel 
done up. But another day, wi 
the same walk before you, you put 
on extra steam, and walk at four 
and a half miles an hour, perhaps 
at five. (Mem.: people who say 
they walk six miles an hour are 
talking nonsense. It cannot be done, 
unless by a trained pedestrian.) 
You are on a painful stretch all the 
journey: you save, after all, a very 
few minutes; and you get to your 
yaeeys end entirely knocked up. 
ike an overdriven horse, you are 
off your feed; and you can do 
nothing useful all the evening. I 
am well aware that the good advice 
contained in this paragraph will not 
have the least effect on those who 
read it. Fungar inani munere. I 
know how little all this goes for 
with an individual now not far away. 
And, indeed, no one can say that 
because two men have produced the 
same result in work accomplished, 
therefore they have gone through 
the same amount of exertion. Nor 
am I now thinking of the vast diffe- 
rences between men in point of 
intellectual power. I am content to 
suppose that they shall be, intel- 
lectually, precisely on a level: yet 
one shall go at his work with a pain- 
ful, heavy strain ; and another shall 
get through his lightly, airily, as if 
it were pastime. One shall leave 
off fresh and buoyant; the other, 
jaded, languid, aching all over. 
And in this respect, it is probable 
that if your natural constitution is 
not such as to enable you to work 
hard, yet leisurely, there is no use 
in advising you to take things easily. 
Ah, my poor friend, you cannot! 
But at least you may restrict your- 
self from going at any task on end, 
and keeping yourself ever on the 
fret until it is fairly finished. Set 
yourself a fitting task for each day ; 
and on no account exceedit. There 
are men who have a morbid eager- 
ness to get through any work on 
which they are engaged. They 
would almost wish to go right on. 
L2 
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through all the toils of life and be 
done with them; and then, like 
Alexander, ‘sit down and rest.’ 
The prospect of anything yet to do, 
appears to render the a of 
present repose aes e. There 
can be no more unhealthful state of 
mind. The day will never come 
when we shali have got through our 
work : and well for us that it never 
will. Why disturb the quiet of to- 
night, by thinking of the toils of 
to-morrow? ‘There is deep wisdom, 
and accurate knowledge of human 
nature, in the advice, given by the 
Soundest and Kindest of alladvisers, 
and applicable in a hundred cases, 
to ‘Take no thought for the mor- 
row.’ 

It appears to me, that in these 
days of hurried life, a great and 
valuable end is served by a class of 
things which all men of late have 
taken to abusing,—to wit, the ex- 
tensive class of dull, heavy, unin- 
teresting, good, sensible, pious 
sermons. They afford many edu- 
cated men almost their only intervals 
of waking leisure. You are in a 
cool, quiet, solemn place: the ser- 
mon is going forward: you have a 

eneral impression that you are 
istening to many good advices and 
important doctrines, and the entire 
result upon your mind is beneficial ; 
and at the same time there is no- 
thing in the least striking or start- 
ling to destroy the sense of leisure, 
or to painfully arouse the attention 
and quicken the pulse. Neither is 
there a syllable that can jar on the 
most fastidious taste. All points 
and corners of thought are rounded 
off. The entire composition is in the 
highest degree gentlemanly, scho- 
ie correct; but you feel that it 
is quite impossible to attend to it. 
And you do not attend to it; but 
at the same time, you do not quite 
turn your attention to anything else. 
Now, you remember how a dying 
father, once upon a time, besought 
his prodigal son to spend an hour 
daily in solitary thou ht: and what 
a beneficial result followed. The 
dull sermon may serve an end as 
desirable. In church you are alone, 
in the sense of being isolated from 
all companions, or from the possi- 
bility of holding communication 
with anybody: and the wearisome 
sermon, if utterly useless otherwise, 
is useful in giving a man time to 
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think, in circumstances which will 
generally dispose him to think 
seriously. There isa restful feeling, 
too, for which you are the better. 
It is a fine thing to feel that church 
is a place where, if even for two 
hours only, you are quite free from 
worldly business and cares. You 
know that all these are waiting for 
you outside; but at least you are 
free from their actual endurance 
here. I am persuaded, and I am 
happy to entertain the persuasion, 
that men are often much the better 
for being present during the preach- 
ing of sermons to which they pay 
very little attention. Only some 
such belief as this could make one 
think, without much sorrow, of the 
thousands of discourses which are 
preached every Sunday over Britain, 
and of the class of ears and memo- 
ries to which they are given. -You 
see that country congregation 
coming out of that ivy-covered 
church in that beautiful church- 
yard. Look at their faces, the 
pa. the dairy-maids, the 

rain-diggers, the stable-boys: what 
could they do towards taking in the 
gist of that well-reasoned, scholarly, 
elegant piece of composition which 
has occupied the last half-hour ? 
Why, they could not understand a 
sentence of it. Yet it has done 
them good. The general effect is 
wholesome. They have got a little 
— they have felt themselves 
oating on a gentle current, going 
in the right direction. Only enthu- 
siastic young divines expect the 
mass of their congregation to do all 
they exhort them todo. You must 
advise a man to doa thing a hun- 
dred times, probably, before you 
can get him to do it once. You 
know that a breeze, blowing at 
thirty-five miles an hour, does very 
well if it carries a large ship along 
in its own direction at the rate of 
eight. And even so, the practice of 
your hearers, though truly influ- 
enced by what you say to them, 
a tremendously behind the rate 
of your pane, Be content, 
my friend, if you can maintain a 
movement, sure though slow, in the 
right way. And don’t get angry 
with your rural flock on Sundays, 
if you often see on their blank faces, 
while you are preaching, the evi- 
dence that they are not taking in a 
word you say. And don’t be en- 
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tirely discouraged. You may be 
iekee p ecg for all that. "hak 
if you do good at all, you know 
better than to grumble, though you 
may not be doing it in the om 
that you would like best. I have 
known men, accustomed to sit quiet, 
pensive, half-attentive, under the 
sermons of an easy-going but ortho- 
dox preacher, who felt quite indig- 
nant when they went to a church 
where their attention was kept on 
the stretch all the time the sermon 
lasted, whether they would or no. 
They felt that this intrusive interest 
about the discourse, compelling 
them to attend, was of the nature 
of an assault, and of an unjustifiable 
infraction of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. Their feeling was, ‘ What 
earthly right has that man to make 
us listen to his sermon, without 
getting our consent? We go to 
church to rest: and lo! he compels 
us to listen !’ 


I do not forget, musing in the 
shade this beautiful summer day, 
that there may be cases in which 
leisure is very much to be avoided. 
To some men, constant occupation 
is a thing that stands between them 
and utter wretchedness. You re- 
member the poor man, whose story 
is so touchingly told by Borrow in 
The Romany Rye, who Lest his wife, 
his children, his friends, by a 
rapid succession of strokes; and 
who declared that he would have 
gone mad if he had not resolutely 
set himself to the study of the 
Chinese language. Only constant 
labour of mind could ‘keep the 
misery gut of his head.’ And years 
afterwards, if he paused from toil 
for even a few hours, the misery re- 
turned. The poor fisherman in The 
Antiquary was wrong in his philo- 
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sophy, when Mr. Oldbuck found 
him, with trembling hands, trying 
to repair his battered boat the day 
after his son was buried. ‘It’s weel 
wi’ you gentles,’ he said, ‘that can 
sit in the house wi’ handkerchers at 

our een, when ye lose a freend; 

ut the like o’ us maun to our wark 
again, if our hearts were beating as 
hard as my hammer!’ We love the 
kindly sympathy that made Sir 
Walter write the words: but bitter 
as may be the effort with which the 
poor man takes to his heartless task 
again, surely he will all the sooner 
get over his sorrow. And it is with 
gentles, who can ‘sit in the house’ 
as long as they like, that the great 
grief longest Segue. There is a 
wonderful efficacy in enforced work 
to tide one over every sort of trial. 
I saw not long since a number of pic- 
tures, admirably sketched, which 
had been sent to his family in Eng- 
land by an emigrant son in Canada, 
and which represented scenes in 
daily life there among the remote 
elfen. And I was very much 
struck with the sad expression 
which the faces of the emigrants 
always wore, whenever they were 
represented in repose or inaction, 
I felt sure that those pensive faces 
set forth a sorrowful fact. Lying 
on a great bluff, looking down upon 
a lovely river; or seated at the tent- 
door on a Sunday, when his task 
was laid apart ;—however the back- 
woodsman was depicted, if not in 
energetic action, there was always a 
very sad look upon the rough face. 
And it was a peculiar sadness—not 
like that which human beings would 
feel amid the scenes and friends of 
their youth: a look pensive, distant, 
full of remembrance, devoid of hope. 
You glanced at it, and you thought 
of Lord Eglintoun’s truthful lines :— 


From the lone shieling on the misty island, 
Mountains divide us, and a world of seas : 
But still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides : 
Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are grand,— 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land! 


And you felt that much leisure 
will not suit there. Therefore, you 
stout backwoodsman, go at the huge 
forest-tree ; rain upon it the blows 
of your axe, as long as you can 
stand; watch the fragments as they 
fly; and jump briskly out of the 
way as the reeling giant falls :—for 
all this brisk exertion will stand 


between you and remembrances 
that would unman you. There is 
nothing very philosophical in the 
plan, to ‘dance sad thoughts away,’ 
which I remember as the chorus of 
some Canadian song. I doubt 
whether that peculiar specific will 
do much good. But you may work 
sad thoughts away ; you may crowd 
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morbid feelings out of your mind by 
stout daylight toils; and remember 
that sad remembrances, too long 
eee tend strongly to the 
maudlin. Even Werter was little 
better than a fool; and a contemp- 
tible fool was Mr. Augustus Moddle. 


How many of man’s best works 
take for granted that the majority of 
cultivated persons, capable of enjoy- 
ing them, shall have leisure in which 
todoso. The architect, the artist, the 
landscape-gardener, the poet, spend 
their pains in producing that which 
can never touch the hurried man. 
I really feel that I act unkindly by 
the man who did that elaborate 
picking-out in the painting of a rail- 
way carriage, if T ak upon the 
platform at the last moment, pitch 
in my luggage, sit down and take to 

e Times, without ever having 
noticed whether the colour of the 
carriage is brown or blue. There 


seems a dumb pleading eloquence 
about even the accurate diagonal 
arrangement of the little woollen 
tufts in the morocco cushions, and 
the interlaced network above one’s 
head, where umbrellas go, as though 
they said, ‘ We are made thus neatly 


to be looked at, but we cannot make 
you look at us unless you choose ; 
and half the people who come into 
the carriage are so hurried that they 
never notice us.’ And when I have 
seen a fine church-spire, rich in 
graceful ornament, rising up by the 
side of a city street, where hurried 
crowds are always passing by, not 
one in a thousand ever casting a 
glance at the beautiful object, I 
have thought, Now surely you are 
not doing what your designer in- 
tended! When he spent so much 
of time, and thought, and pains in 
planning and executing all those 
beauties of detail, surely he intended 
them to be looked at; and not 
merely looked at in their general 
effect, but followed and traced into 
their lesser graces. But he wrongly 
fancied that men would have time 
for that; he forgot that, except on 
the solitary artistic visitor, all he 
has done would be lost, through the 
nineteenth century’s want of leisure. 
And you, architect of Melrose, 
when you designed that exquisite 
tracery, and decorated so perfectly 
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that flying buttress, were you con- 
tent to do so for the pleasure of 
knowing you did your work tho- 
roughly and well; or did you count 
on its producing on the minds of 
men in after ages an impression 
which a prevailing hurry has pre- 
vented from being produced, save 
perhaps in one case in a thousand P 
And you, old monk, who spent half 
your life in writing and illuminating 
that magnificent Tiiceal ; was your 
work its own reward in the pleasure 
its execution gave you; or did you 
actually fancy that mortal man 
would have time or patience— 
leisure, in short—to examine in de- 
tail all that you have done, and that 
interested you so much, and kept 

ou eagerly engaged for so many 
ou together, in days the world 
has left four hundred years behind ? 
I declare it touches me to look at 
that laborious appeal to men with 
countless hours to spare: men, in 
short, hardly now to be found in 
Britain. No doubt, all this is the 
old story: for how great a part of 
the higher and finer human work is 
done in the hope that it will produce 
an effect which it never will produce, 
and attract the interest of those who 
will never notice it! Still, the 
ancient missal-writer pleased him- 
self with the thought of the admira- 
tion of skilled observers in days to 
come; and so the fancy served its 
purpose. 


Thus, at intervals through that 
bright summer day, did the writer 
muse at leisure in the shade; and 
note down the thoughts (such as 
they are) which you have, here at 
— in this essay. The sun was 
still warm and cheerful when he 
quitted the lawn; but somehow, 
looking back upon that day, the 
colours of the scene are paler than 
the fact, and the sunbeams feel com- 
paratively chill. For memory can- 
not bring back things freshly as 
they lived, but only their faded 
images. Faces in the distant past 
look wan; voices sound thin and 
distant ; the landscape round is un- 
certain and shadowy. Do you not 
feel somehow, when you look back 
on ages forty centuries ago, as if 

eople then spoke in whispers and 
ived in twilight P 
A. K. H. B. 
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Briaavin. 


WONDERFUL mountain of Blaavin, 
How oft since our parting hour 
You have roared with the wintry torrents, 
You have gloomed through the thunder-shower ! 
But by this time the lichens are creeping 
Grey-green o’er your rocks and your stones, 
re 4 each hot afternoon is steeping 
Your bulk in its sultriest bronze. 
O sweet is the spring wind, Blaavin, 
When it loosens your torrents’ flow— 
When with one little touch of a sunny hand 
It unclasps your cloak of snow. 
O sweet is the spring wind, Blaavin, 
And sweet it was to me— 
For before the bell of the snowdrop, 
Or the pink of the apple-tree— 
Long before your first spring torrent 
Came down with a flash and a whirl, 
In the breast of its happy mother, 
There nestled my little girl. 
O Blaavin, rocky Blaavin, 
It was with the strangest start 
That I felt, at the tittle querulous cry 
The new pulse awake in my heart. 
A ‘pulse that will live and beat, Blaavin, 


Till, standing around my bed, 
While the chirrup of birds is heard out in the dawn, 


The watchers whisper, ‘ He’s dead.’ 

O, another heart is mine, Blaavin, 

Sin’ this time seven year, 

For Life is brighter by a charm, 

Death darker by a fear. 

O Blaavin, rocky Blaavin, 

How I long to be with you again, 

To see lashed gulf and gully 

Smoke white in the windy rain— 

To see in the scarlet sunrise 

The mist-wreaths perish with heat, 

The wet rock slide with a trickling gleam 
Right down to the cataract’s feet ; 

While toward the crimson islands 
Where the sea-birds flutter and skirl, 

A cormorant flaps o’er a sleek ocean floor 
Of tremulous mother-of-pearl. 


II. 
THe WELL. 


The well gleams by a mountain road, 
Where travellers never come or go, 
From city proud, or poor abode 
That frets the dusky plain below. 

All silent as a mouldering lute 

That in a ruin long hath lain ; 

All empty as a dead man’s brain— 
The path untrod by human foot, 
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That, thread-like, far away doth run 
To savage peaks, whose central spire 
Bids farewell to the setting sun, 
Good-morrow to the morning’s fire. 
The country stretches out beneath, 

In gloom of wood, and grey of heath ; 
The carriers’ carts with mighty loads 
Dark-dot the long white dusty roads ; 
The stationary stain of smoke 

Is crowned by spire and castle rock ; 
A silent speck iueeey white, 

The train creeps on from shade to light ; 
The river journeys to the main 
Throughout a vast and endless plain, 
Far-shadowed by the labouring breast 
Of thunder, leaning o’er the west. 


A rough uneven waste of grey, 

The landscape stretches day by day ; 
But strange the sight when evening sails 
Athwart the mountains and the vales : 
Furnace and forge, by daylight tame, 
Uplift their restless towers of flame, 
That cast a broad and angry glow 

Upon the rain-cloud hanging low. 

As dark and darker grows the hour, 
More wild their colour, vast their power, 
Till by the glare, in shepherd’s shed, 
The mother sings her babe a-bed, 

From town to town the pedlar wades 
Through far-flung crimson lights and shades. 
As softly fall the autumn nights, 

The city blossoms into lights ; 

Now here, now there, a sudden spark 
Sputters the twilight’s light-in-dark ; 
Afar a glimmering crescent shakes, 

The gloom across the valley breaks 

A bank of glowworms. Strangely fair, 
A bridge of lamps leaps through the air 
To hang in night ; and sudden shines 
The long street’s splendour-fretted lines. 
Intense and bright that fiery bloom 
Upon the desert of the gloom ; 

At length the starry clusters fail, 

Afar the lustrous crescents pale, 

Till all the wondrous pageant dies 

In grey light of damp-dawning skies. 


High stands the many mountain ground 


Above each babbling human sound ; 
Yet from its place afar it sees 

Night scared by angry furnaces ; 

The lighting-up of city proud, 

The brightness o’er it in the cloud. 
The foolish people never seek 

Wise counsel from that silent peak, 
Though from its height it looks abroad 
All-seeing as the eye of God, 
Haunting the peasant on the down’ 
The workman in the busy town ; 
Though from the closely-curtained dawn 
The day is by the mountain drawn, 
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Whether the slant lines of the rain 

Fill high the brook and shake the pane, 
Or noon-day reapers, wearied, halt 

On sheaves beneath a blinding vault 
Unshaded by a vapour’s fold— 

Though from that mountain summit old, 
The cloudy thunder breaks and rolls 
Through deep reverberating souls ; 
Though from it comes the angry light, 
Whose forky shiver sears the sight, 
And rends the shrine from floor to dome, 
And leaves the gods without a home. 


And ever in that under world 

Round which the weary clouds are furled, 
The cry of one that buys and sells, 
The laughter of the bridal bells 

Clear breaking from cathedral towers, 
The pedlar whistling o’er the moors, 
The sunburnt reapers, merry corps, 
With stooks behind, and grain before, 
The huntsman cheering on his hounds— 
Build up one sound of many sounds, 
As instruments of divers tone, 

The organ’s temple-shaking groan, 
Proud trumpet, cymbal’s piercing cry, 
Build one intricate harmony : 

As smoke that drowns the city’s spires 
Is fed by twice a million fires ; 

As midnight draws her windy grief 
From sob and wail of bough and leaf ; 
And on those favourable days 

When earth is free from mist and haze, 
And heaven is silent as an ear 
Down-leaning, loving words to hear, 
Stray echoes of the world are blown 
Around those pinnacles of stone 

That hold the blue of heaven alone— 
The saddest sound beneath the sun, 
All human voices blent in one. 


And purely gleams the crystal well 
Amid the silence terrible. 

On heaven its eye is ever wide 

At morning and at eventide. 

And as a lover in the sight 

And favour of his maiden bright 
Bends, till his face he proudly spies 

In the clear depths of upturned eyes— 
The mighty heaven above it bowed 
Looks down, and sees its crumbling cloud, 
Its round of summer blue immense, 
Drawn in a yard’s circumference ; 

And lingers o'er the image there 

Than its own self more purely fair. 


Whence come the waters garnered up 

So clearly in that rocky cup? 

They come from regions higher far, 
Where blows the wind and shines the star. 
The silent dews that heaven distils 

At midnight on the lonely hills ; 
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The shower that all the mountain dims, 
On which the lordly rainbow swims ; 
The torrents from the thunder-gloom, 
Let loose as by the stroke of doom, 

The whirling waterspout, that cracks 
Into a hundred cataracts, 

Are swallowed by the thirsty ground, 
And day and night without a sound 
Through banks of marle and belts of ores, 
They filter through its million pores, 
Losing each foul and turbid stain: 

And fed by many a trickling vein, 

The well, through silent days and years 
Fills slowly, like an eye with tears. 


IIT. 
RETURN. 


Ah me! as wearily I tread 

The winding hill-road, mute and slow, 
Each rock and rill are to my heart 

So conscious of the long-ago. 

My passion with its fulness ached ; 

I filled this region with my love ; 

Ye listened to me, barrier crags, 

Thou heard’st me singing, blue above. 
O never can I know again 

The sweetness of that happy dream, 
But thou remember’st, iron crag, 

And thou remember'st, falling stream ! 
O look not so on me, ye rocks, 

The Past is past and let it be ; 

Thy music, ever-falling stream, 

Brings more of pain than joy to me. 

O cloud, high dozing on the peak ; 

O tarn, that gleams so far haw, 

O distant ocean, blue and sleek, 

On which the white sails come and go— 
Ye look the same; thou sound’st the same 
Thou ever falling, falling stream— 

Ye are the changeless dial-face, 

And I the passing beam. 


Ev. 

Briaavin. 
As adown the long glen I hurried, 
Like the torrent from fall to fall, 
The invisible spirit of Blaavin 
Seemed ever on me to call; 
As I passed the red lake fringed with rushes, 
A duck burst away from its breast, 
And before the bright circles and wrinkles 
Had subsided again into rest, 
At a clear open turn of the roadway, 
My passion went up in a cry, 
For the wonderful mountain of Blaavin 
Was heaving his huge bulk on high, 
Each precipice keen and purple 
Against the yellow sky. 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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HOLMBY HOUSE: 
A Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 


BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC. 


Cuarter XXIII. 
‘THE TRUE DESPOTISM.’ 


‘Were to bear arms against 
the Parliament !—never to be 
a soldier again !—scarcely to have a 
right to draw a sword! Ah, Mary! 
life would be dear at such a price, 
were it not that yow had offered it ; 
were it not that your will, your 
lightest word, is omnipotent with 
me. But oh! how I long to hear 
the trumpets sounding a charge 
again, and to see the sorrel in head- 
stall and holsters shaking his bit as 
he used todo. He’s too good for 
anything but a charger. Oh, if I 
could but ride him alongside of 
Prince Rupert once more!’ 

Half ashamed of his enthusiasm, 
the speaker’s colour rose, and he 
laughed as he glanced almost timidly 
at the lady he addressed. 

She was tending some roses that 
drooped over the garden bench on 
which he sat. There was this at- 
traction about Mary Cave that per- 
haps endeared her to the imagina- 
tion more than all her wit and all 
her beauty—she was constantly oc- 
cupied in some graceful womanly 
task, and fulfilled it in such a grace- 
ful womanly way. Were she writ- 
ing a letter, or threading a needle, 
or engaged in any other trifling oc- 
cupation, her figure seemed to take 
insensibly the most becoming atti- 
tude, her rich brown hair to throw 
off the light at the exact angle you 
would have selected for a picture, 
the roseate bloom to deepen into 
the very tint that accorded best 
with her soft winning eyes. It was 
not her intellect, though that was 
of no inferior class; nor her form 
and features, though both were 
dangerously attractive: it was her 
ways that captivated and enslaved, 
that constituted the deadliest wea- 
pon in the whole armoury of which, 
womanlike, she knew so well the 
advantage and the use. 

As she pruned the roses and 
trained them downwards from their 
stems, shaking a shower of the deli- 


cate pink petals into the sun, she 
looked like a rose herself—a sweet, 
blooming moss-rose, shedding its 
fragrance on all that came within 
its sphere; the type of pure loveli- 
ness and rich, ate, womanly 
beauty. 

He thought so as he looked up at 
her, and his heart thrilled to the 
tones of her melodious voice. It 
was all over with him now— 


Inch thick, knee-deep, o’er head and 
ears,—a forked one. 


She knew her power, too, and 
made no sparing use of it. They 
must be either slaves or tyrants, 
these women; and like fire, they 
make good servants but bad mis- 
tresses. 

‘You are better here than wast- 
ing your life in Gloucester gaol,’ 
answered Mary, ‘ and you can serve 
the King as well with your head as 
with your hands. Any man with 
the heart of a man ean be a soldier ; 
there is not one in a million that 
will make a statesman. Do you 
think I would have taken such care 
of you if I had thought you fit for 
nothing better than the front-rank 
of one of Prince Rupert’s foolhardy 
attacks P’ 

She asked the question with an 
inexpressibly mischievous and pro- 
voking air. She could not resist 
the temptation of teasing and irri- 
tating him on occasion; she loved 
to strike the keys, so to speak,‘and 
evoke its every sound, at whatever 
cost of wear and tear to the instru- 
ment itself. He winced, and his 
countenance fell at once, so she was 
satisfied, and went on. 

‘If you cannot serve the King on 
the sorrel’s back, do you think you 
are of no use to the Queen at her 
need here in Exeter? That poor 
lady, with her infant daughter, has 
but few friends and protectors now. 
A loyal and chivalrous gentleman 
always finds his post of honour in 
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defending the weak. If you seek 
for danger you will find enough, 
and more than enough, in doing 
your duty by your Royal mistress 
—in fulfilling the orders, Major 
Bosville, that I shall have the 
honour of conveying to you.’ 

She laughed merrily and made 
him a grand courtesy as she spoke, 
spreading out her white robes with 
a mock and playful dignity. Mary 
did not often thus unbend, and he 
could not but confess to himself 
that she was inexpressibly charming 
so; yet would he have been better 
pleased had she been in a more 
serious mood too. 

He rose from the garden-bench 
and stood by her, bending down 
over the roses, and speaking in a 
low grave tone— 

‘lam ready, as you know, none 
better, to sacrifice life and all for 
the King’s cause. Do me the jus- 
tice to allow that I have never yet 
flinched a hair’s-breadth from diffi- 
culty or danger. I desire no better 
fate than to shed my blood for his 
Majesty and the Queen. If I may 
not draw my sword with my old 
comrades, I may yet show them 
how to die like a Cavalier. My life 
is of little value to any one,’ he 
added in a somewhat bitter tone, 
‘least of all to myself; and why 
should I be regretted when so many 
that were nobler and wiser and 
better are forgotten !’ 

It was a random shaft, but it 
quivered in the bull’s-eye. She shot 
a sharp quick glance at him. Did 
he mean it? Was he too think- 
ing, then, of Falkland? No! that 

ained, sorrowing countenance for- 

ade the suspicion of any arriére 
pensée. Her heart smote her as 
she scanned it. She looked kindly 
and fondly at him. 

‘Are you nothing to me?’ she 
said. ‘Should not I miss you and 
mourn you, and oh! do you think 
JI could do without you at all? 
Hush! here comes Lady Carlisle.’ 

In effect that lady’s graceful 
figure, with its courtly gait and 
rustling draperies, was seen advanc- 
ing up the gravel path to put an 
end to the déte-a-téte. Such inter- 
ruptions are the peculiar lot of those 
who have anything very particular 
to communicate; but we do not 
take upon ourselves to affirm that 


Mary’s quick ear had not caught 
the sound of a door opening from 
Lady Carlisle’s apartments ere she 

ermitted herself to bestow on 

umphrey such words of encou- 
ragement as made the June sunshine 
and the June roses brighter and 
sweeter than roses and sunshine had 
ever seemed before. 

With his loyal heart bounding 
happily beneath his doublet, and a 
light on his handsome face that 
Lady Carlisle—no mean judge of 
masculine attractions — regarded 
with critical approval, he followed 
the two ladies into the antechamber 
of his Royal mistress, now seeking 
with her new-born baby an asylum 
in the still faithful town of Exeter, 
one of the few strongholds in the 
kingdom left to the Royal cause; 
and yet, alas! but a short distance 
removed from the contamination of 
rebellion, for Essex was already 
establishing his head-quarters at 
Chard, and but two-and-twenty 
miles of the loveliest hill and dale 
in Britain intervened between the 
stern Parliamentary General and 
the now vacillating and intimidated 
Queen. 

It was a strange contrast to the 
magnificence of Whitehall, even to 
the more chastened splendours of 
Merton College, that quiet residence 
of majesty in the beautiful old town 
—the town that can afford to chal- 
lenge all England to rival it in the 
loveliness of its outskirts and the 
beauty of its women. Exeter has 
always particularly plumed itself on 
the latter qualification; and many 
a dragoon of the present day, whose 
heart is no harder under its cover- 
ing of scarlet and gold than was 
that of the chivalrous Cavalier in 
buff and steel breastplate, has to 
rue his death-wound from a shaft 
that penetrated all his defences, 
when shot deftly home by a pair of 
wicked Devonshire eyes. Of the 
po in its vicinity, of the drives 

ome by moonlight—of the strolls 
to hear ‘our band play,’ and the 
tender cloakings and shawlings, and 
puttings on of goloshes afterwards 
(for in that happy land our natural 
enemies likewise enjoy the incalcu- 
lable advantage of an uncertain 
climate and occasional showers), are 
not the results chronicled in every 
parish register in England ?—and 
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do not the beadle at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, and other hyme- 
neal authorities, know ‘ the reason 


why ?” 

The Queen occupied a large quiet 
house, that had formerly Tons & 
convent, on the outskirts of the 
town. Its roomy apartments and 
somewhat secluded situation made, 
it a fitting residence for Royalty, 
particularly for Royalty seeking 
privacy and repose; while the — 
garden adjoining, in which the 
holy sisters had been wont to 
stroll and ponder, yearning, it 
may be, for the worldly sunshine 
they had left without the walls, 
formed a pleasant haunt for the 
Queen’s diminished household, and 
a resort on the fine June morn- 
ings of which Mary and Hum- 

hrey, who were both early risers, 

id not fail to make constant 
use. 

Their duties about the Queen's 
erson had of late been unusually 
ight. The birth, under circum- 
stances of difficulty and danger, 
of a daughter, whose arrival on the 
worldly stage seemed to augur the 
misfortunes that, beautiful and 
gifted as she was, dogged her to her 
rave, had confined Henrietta to 
er chamber, and precluded her 
from her usual interference in affairs 
of State. The instincts of mater- 
nity were in the ascendant, and 
what were crowns and kingdoms in 
comparison with that little pink 
morsel of humanity lying so help- 
lessly in her bosom? Well is it for 
us that we cannot foresee the des- 
tinies of our children ; merciful the 
blindness that shuts out from us the 
long perspective of the future—the 
coming struggles we should none of 
us have courage to confront. Could 
Henrietta have foretold that daugh- 
ter’s fate, bound in her beauty and 
freshness for a weary lifetime to 
the worst of the evil dukes who 
bore the title d’Orleans, would she 
have hung over the tiny treasure 
with such quiet happiness? Would 
she have neglected all besides in the 
world at the very faintest cry of the 
little new-born ie P 

We must return to Humphrey 
Bosville and Mary Cave, and the 
terms of close friendship, to call it 
by no softer name, on which they 
now found themselves. Since his 
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rescue from imminent death by her 
exertions, his devotion to her had 
assumed, if possible, a more reve- 
rential character than before. To 
owe his life to a woman for whom 
he had felt a slight attachment, 
would have been an obligation 
rather galling and inconvenient than 
otherwise ; but to owe his life to the 
woman whom alone of all on earth 
he had loved with the deep absorb- 
ing fervour of which such a nature 
was capable, brought with it a sen- 
sation of delight which was trul 
intoxicating. It was such an addi- 
tional link to bind him to her for 
ever; it made him seem to belong 
to her now so thoroughly; it was 
such a good excuse for giving way 
to her most trifling caprices, and 
obeying her lightest whim. Come 
what might, he felt that they could 
never now be entirely independent 
of each other; so he entered the 
Queen’s service immediately on his 
return to Oxford, giving up his 
commission in the royal army, and 
resigning his right to wear a sword, 
as indeed the terms of his parole 
enjoined, with as little hesitation as 
he would have displayed in jumping 
with his hands tied into the Isis, 
had Mary only told him to do the 
one instead of the other. 

It was no small inducement either 
to serve his Royal mistress assi- 
duously, that his situation in her 
household brought him into close 
and daily contact with his ladye- 
love. Probably at no period of his 
life before had Humphrey been so 
happy as during the few golden 
weeks of Henrietta’s confinement 
at Exeter. To meet Mary day by 
day in the performance of his duty; 
to see her in every phase of courtly 
life, from the strict observance of 
etiquette to the joyous moments of 
relaxation, over which, nevertheless, 
the atmosphere of Royalty shed a 
certain refinement and reserve ; to 
admire her ready tact and winning 
bearing in all the different relations 
of a courtier’s life; and above all, 
to walk with her morning after 
morning in those happy gardens, 
feeling that she too enjoyed and 
counted on their half-hour of unin- 
terrupted conversation, and was 
little less punctual at the trysting- 
place than himself; all this consti- 
tuted an existence for which it was 
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very seldom he repined that he had 
bartered his life's ambition, his 
visions of military distinction and 
renown. Mary, too, whose know- 
ledge of human nature was far 
deeper than that of the generality 
of her sex, whose organization 
forced her to be calculating, so to 
speak, and provident even in her 
affections, Mary felt herself day by 
day losing me of the hard, stern, 
——- force of character that 

encrusted and petrified her 
woman’s heart. She was often sur- 
prised in her moments of reflection 
(for Mary was a rigid and severe 
self-examiner) to find how little 
interested she was comparatively in 
the progress of the Royal Cause— 
how satisfied she could be to remain 
idle week after week at Exeter— 
how happily she could bask away 
her time in the summer sunshine, 
wandering, but not alone, through 
those shady gardens. She was 
ashamed — yes, ashamed — to con- 
fess to herself how often the 
image of a certain kindly, handsome 
face, with its long love-locks and 
dark drooping moustaches, rose 
between her mental vision and all 
considerations of duty, loyalty, and 
interest—aye, even between her 
deep sorrow and the memory of the 
dead. Yet the shame had in it a 
burning, thrilling happiness too; 
and though she threw up her 
haughty head, and a socal smile 
curled her full lips as she pondered, 
she would not have had it otherwise 
if she could. 

But she ruled him, nevertheless, 
with an iron hand. It is unneces- 
sary to admit that the prominent 
and chief fault in this lady’s cha- 
racter was that destructive quality 
which, forming, as it does, a princi- 

al ingredient in the noblest spirits, 
is yet perhaps the cause of more 
sorrow and suffering than all the 
cardinal vices (if such there be) put 
together—Pride, the bane of that 
resplendent being whom the angels 
themselves called ‘the Son of the 
Morning ;’ the awful and eternal 
curse of him who made his election 
‘rather to rule in Hell than serve 
in Heaven.’ Pride was with Ma 
Cave as the very air she breathed. 
It prompted her to conceal and 
stifle, nay, even to mock at, the 
better feelings of her nature; to 
grudge the man that loved her the 
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full and free confession to which, if 
he deserved anything at all, he was 
fully entitled, and which would have 
made him the happiest Cavalier in 
England; to hock and warp even 
his kind feelings, overflowing as they 
did with a fond and chivalrous de- 
votion, that would have made a 
humbler woman’s heaven, that she 
herself would have felt it a weary 
blank to be without; to embitter 
for him many a moment that but 
for this would have been tinged with 
golden hues; and to goad and 
madden him for no fault of his own 
when most he needed soothing and 
repose. 

e too had his share of pride, 
which she never seemed to acknow- 
ledge ; but in his singleness of heart 
he sacrificed it to hers, as he did 
everything else he had. She never 
knew, and he would never tell her, 
the long hours and days of grief 
that she had cost him. If he was 
sad, he suffered uncomplaining by 
himself. The kind look was always 
there to greet her; she never read 
reproach in the fond, frank eyes. 
She was his first love and his last, 
that was enough for him. It wasa 
brave, confiding nature, this young 
gentleman’s; simple and honest, 
and one that it had been a pity to 
see delivered over to bitter disap- 
pointment, reckless guilt, and wild 
remorse. 

He did not understand women, 
poor boy! God forbid he ever 
should! 

A council had been assembled, 
and the increasing hopelessness of 
the Royal Cause had called up a 
rueful expression of dismay on the 
faces of the Queen’s advisers as 
they stared blankly at each other. 
Jermyn had returned with but little 
encouragement from the King. 
Charles was hardly the man to see 
the shortest way out of a oe 
and had been so accustomed to rely 
upon his Queen for advice and 
assistance, that when he found him- 
self in turn applied to by his wife, 
he was more than usually helpless 
and undecided. The Queen’s own 
advisers consisted but of the refuse 
of her party. Jermyn and a few 
subordinate courtiers were scarcely 
a crew to weather the storm when 
the ship was so crazy and the navi- 
gation so intricate. Goring’s preg- 
nant brain and reckless hand might 
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have been useful now; but Goring 
was far away, drinking and counter- 
marching in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Ashburnham had re- 
tired from Weymouth before ‘the 
Coming Man,’ whose Ironsides had 
ere this perfected their drill on 
many a stricken field. Prince 
Maurice had lost so many men in 
the siege of Lynn, he could show no 
front to the dreaded and determined 
Essex. The enemy was near, aye, 
even at the very gates, and what 
was to be done? 

At this crisis, weakened in body 
and disheartened in mind, Hen- 
rietta’s royal spirit gave way. The 
determination was arrived at to sue 
the Parliamentary General for 
mercy, and on the most plausible 
grounds of common courtesy and 
chivalrous forbearance towards a 
woman, to entreat Essex to tamper 
with his duty towards the Parlia- 
ment, and to forfeit his own charac- 
ter by conniving at the Queen’s 
escape. Like many another measure 
of policy, this step originated, not 
in the council but in the bed- 
ae. ee 

upporte a few of her weep- 
ing cies, tien came to the 
resolution of thus humbling herself 
before the Parliamentary General ; 
and of those frightened and de- 
spairing women, among whom even 

dy Carlisle had lost heart and 
courage, there was but one dissen- 
tient voice to this humiliating pro- 
position. Need we say it was Mary 
Cave’s P 

‘I would rather take my child in 
my arms,’ said she, when called on 
by her Majesty to give her un- 
biassed opinion, ‘ and placing myself 
at the head of our garrison eon 
march at once upon Essex’s head- 
oie. I would cut my way 
through them, or leave my body on 
the field. If we succeeded, we 
should make a junction with the 
King in the north, and maybe re- 
store the restige of the Royal arms ; 
if we failed, ’tis but an honourable 
death after all, and one right worthy 
of a Queen.’ 

The old Bourbon blood rose for 
an instant to Henrietta’s cheek, and 
she almost wavered in her purpose ; 
but it ebbed back again chill about 
her heart as she thought of her 
helpless condition and her little 
crying child. 


A delicate Mission. 
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* It could not be,’ she said ; ‘ there 
was a limit to all things, even the 
courage of a Queen. No; she 
would send a flag of truce to Essex, 
and a message he could not refuse 
to consider. But whom to send? 
Which of her courtiers would un- 
dertake the task? Savage reprisals 
were now the daily custom of the 
war ; the white flag did not always 
secure the life of its bearer. Who 
would risk himself in the lion’s 
den P’ 

‘Perhaps Mrs. Mary will go her- 
self?’ suggested Lady Carlisle in 
her soft, smooth tones. ‘She fears 
nothing, so she says, but dishonour. 
She would be safe enough, methinks, 
with Essex.’ 

Mary smiled proudly. ‘I have 
been in the rebel camp ere this,” 
she said, ‘ and it was your ladyship’s 
self that bade me go; for that 
counsel I shall always feel grateful. 
Your Majesty has one servant at 
least that will be proud to execute 
your will.’ 

She glanced as she spoke to where 
Bosville, with another gentleman of 
the chamber, stood in attendance in 
the next room. The Queen smiled 
faintly, and stretched her thin hand 
towards Mary with a gesture of 
caress. 

‘ He is a preuz chevalier, mdmie,’ 
she said, ‘and would go to the 
death, I believe, for you or me; 
though I think I know which is the 
queen that owns all Ais loyalty. I 
have watched him often, Marie, and 
I know.’ She nodded her head with 
something of her old playful air, but 
she sighed after she spoke, and re- 
lapsed into the melancholy silence 
that was becoming habitual to her. 

Was she thinking that, Princess 
and Sovereign though she were, in 
the bloom of her beauty and the 
hey-day of her prosperity, she had 
never enjoyed such an unqualified 
dominion as was possessed by her 
undemonstrative waiting - woman, 
proud Mary Cave ? 


CHarTer XXIV. 
‘ FAREWELL.’ 


Effingliam had ere this made con- 
siderable progress in the favour of 
the party he had espoused. His 
knowledge of his profession, coupled 
with a certain reckless daring of 
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temperament, had won him the 
— opinion of Cromwell, whilst 
is readiness of resource, deep re- 
flection, and powerful intellect ren- 
dered him indispensable to Essex, 
Fairfex, and such of the Parliamen- 
tary Generals as cherished’ liberal 
views of policy and an unselfish 
desire for the liberation of their 
countrymen. He had fought his 
way in a short space of time to 
the colonelcy of a regiment of 
Pikes, and was now advancing with 
Essex on Exeter at the head of 
some five hundred stout hearts, 
such as have made British soldiers 
from time immemorial the best 
infantry in the world. Proud of 
his command, conscious of doing 
his duty, rising rapidly in his pro- 
fession and in the opinion of those 
who were in the fair road to guide 
the destinies of England, there was 
et in Effingham’s bearing a rest- 
essness and a reserve that denoted 
a mind ill at ease with itself—an 
unquiet sadness that spoke of some 
deep anxiety—some bitter disap- 
ointment. His friendship with 
imeon had grown to a close inti- 
macy, and he seemed to derive 
much consolation and refreshment 
from the conversation of that stern 
enthusiast. 

They were walking up and down 
in front of Essex’s head-quarters 
at Chard—a square brick house in 
the centre of the village, from which 
the proprietor had been ejected with 
as little ceremony by the Puritan 
General as he could have been by 
any one of his noisy Cavalier oppo- 
nents. They formed a strange con- 
trast, that pair, as they paced to 
and fro, buried in deep discourse— 
the stalwart iron-looking soldier, 
with his tall figure and warlike 
air and dress, thus listening with 
such respectful deference to the 
soberly-clad divine, whose eager 
gestures and speaking countenance 
betrayed the sem of enthusiasm 
that consumed him, body and soul. 

The guard was being relieved, 
with the customary noise and pomp 
of all military proceedings, not to 
be dispensed vith even by the staid 
and sober Puritans; but the pair 
heeded not the clash of arms nor 
the clang of trumpets, and pursued 
their walk and their conversation 
regardless of aught but the topic 
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which seemed to engross their 
whole attention. 

‘There is yet a black drop in thy 
heart, my brother,’ said Simeon, in 
his deep impressive tones; ‘ there 
is yet one jewel left that thou hast 
grudged to cast into the treasury— 
and if thou givest not thine all, of 
what avail is thy silver and gold, 
thy flocks and herds, thy raiment 
of needle-work and thy worldly 
pec? The daughter of the 

anaanite is a fair damsel and a 
comely, but the children of the 
congregation have no dealings with 
the heathen, and she must hence- 
forth be to thee as the forbidden 
food, and the plague-spot of leprosy 
—unclean! unclean !’ 

‘It is hard,’ answered Effingham, 
and his voice betrayed how bitterly 
hard it was—‘ it is hard to give up 
my only dream of earthly happi- 
ness—the one bright ray that has 
lightened my existence all these 
weary months —that has cheered 
me in the bivouac, and encouraged 
me in the field. I am not like 

ou, Simeon; would that I were! 

cannot hold to the future alone, 
and resign this world and all it 
contains without a pang. I fear I 
am of the doomed—predestined to 
a to punishment. 
st! lost!’ 

He shuddered as he spoke, and 
yet something of the old Titan in- 
stinct, the daring of despair that 
bade the sons of Earth confront the 
power of Heaven, in those old days 
when good and evil bore gigantic 
fruit here below—made him rear his 
head more proudly, tower above his 
comrade more erect and bold, as he 
seemed in his rebellious imagina- 
tion to ‘ stand the shot.’ 

‘Whom He loveth He chasteneth,’ 
was Simeon’s answer. ‘I tell thee, 
brother, once and again, it is not 
so. Thy fight is a stern and severe 
conflict, but it has been borne in 
upon me that thou shalt be vic- 
torious; and to him that prevaileth 
is given the crown of glory. I 
have wrestled for thee tn and 
earnestly, and I shall not fail. 
Thou art as the drowning man, 
whose struggles serve but to dr: 
down into the depths the frien 
that would save him from perdition. 
I tell thee, watch and pray!’ 

‘I can watch,’ answered Effing- 
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ham, bitterly ; ‘none better. Sleep 
seldom visits my eyelids, and my 
waking is sad and painful indeed ; 
but I can not pray!’ 

It was even so. The stubborn 
human will might be bent and 
warped from that which was, after 
all, a holy and God-given instinct, 
though fanaticism and superstition 
might vote it folly and sin; but 
the poor aching human heart could 
not force itself to supplicate at the 
throne of Mercy for that forgetful- 
ness which it felt would be a more 
bitter curse than all the pain it 
was now becoming inured to bear. 
Fallible sons of men! Simeon felt 
he was right; Effingham thought 
himself to be wrong. Both were 
arguing foolishly and presumptu- 
ously from strong human passions 
interpreted by fanaticism into reve- 
lations from on high. 

George had struggled on wearily 
for months. In occupation and 
danger he had been striving hard 
to forget. He thought he was 
making sufficient progress in the 
lesson, when the sight of his old 
friend Bosville riding into Essex’s 
camp under a flag of truce re- 
awakened all those feelings which 
he had fondly hoped were stifled, 
if not eradicated, and made him 
too painfully conscious that time and 
distance were not quite such effec- 
tive auxiliaries as he had hoped. 

The General had called in some 
of his principal officers to aid him 
in his deliberations; nor could he, 
according to his custom, come to any 
decision without the assistance of 
one or two Puritan divines. Caryl 
had already been sent for; and ere 
long a grim orderly trooper, who 
had been expounding to his com- 
rades a knotty text of scripture 
with interpretations peculiarly his 
own, was despatched to summon 
Simeon to the Council, and Effing- 
ham was left to pursue his walk and 
his meditations alone. 

He did not remain uninterrupted 
for long. A bustle at the door of 
Essex’s quarters, the clash of arms 
as the sentries saluted their depart- 
ing Officers, and the roll of a drum 
mustering a regiment of foot for 
inspection, announced that the Coun- 
cil was over; and Bosville, who con- 
trary to his expectation had found 
himself treated with all the respect 
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and consideration due ‘to the bearer 
of a fiag of truce, advanced toward 
his old comrade with his hand ex- 
tended, and a frank air of greeting 
upon his face. 

He looked somewhat flushed and 
disconcerted too—a thought angry, 

erhaps, and a little discontented 
Coakden as he cast a soldier's eye 
= and down the ranks of an 
efficient battalion of pikemen, and 
thought he must never measure 
swords with the Roundheads again ; 
but he was glad to see Effingham, 
nevertheless; and the latter’s heart 
leapt within him, for many reasons, 
to grasp a ‘ Malignant’ by the hand 
once more. 

‘I thought not we should ever 
have come to this, George,’ observed 
Bosville, half bitterly half laugh- 
ingly, after their first greeting was 
over. ‘When thou and I rode 
through Ramsay’s pikes at Edge- 
hill side by side, and drove them 
pell-mell right through their re- 
serve and off the field, I little 
thought I should live to see my- 
self a messenger of peace fit to be 
clad only in bodice and pinners—for 
i'faith ’tis but a woman’s work, 
after all—and thee, George, a rank 
rebel, openly in arms against the 
King. And yet, ’slife, man, were’t 
not for ~~ company, I could find 
it in my heart to envy thee too. 
They behave well, these pikemen— 
hey, George? Dost remember how 
close the knaves stood upon the 
slope at Newbury ?” 

Effingham smiled absently. He 
was chafing to ask a hundred ques- 
tions of his old comrade; and yet, 
bold stout soldier as he was, his 
heart failed him like a girl’s. 

Bosville, too, was indignant at the 
ill success of his embassy; in the 
presence of Essex he had had the 
good taste and prudence to dis- 
semble his generous wrath, but it 
required a vent, and blazed up 
afresh as he took the Parliamen- 
tary Colonel by the arm, and they 
strolled out of ear-shot of the listen- 
ing escort. already under arms to 
conduct the embassy back to his 
own lines. 

‘There is no chivalry amongst 
thy new friends, George,’ he pro- 
ceeded, the blood rising to his 
handsome face. ‘You can fight, 
to do you justice, but there’s no- 
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thing more of the lion about you 
than his courage. And as for 
your ministers! men of peace are 
they? More like croaking ravens 
and filthy birds of prey. Don't 
be offended, George; I am like a 
woman, you know, now, and the 
only weapon I have to use is my 
tongue. ‘Faith, my blood boils 
when I think of the last hour’s 
work. Essex is a gentleman, I 
grant you—I always thought so. 
‘We have both of us seen him 
walk his horse coolly along his 
line under a raking fire from our 
culverins; and he received my 
message with all the courtesy due 
to the emissary of a queen. It 
was not much we required. A 
safe-conduct for herself and child 
to Bath, or maybe Bristol, for her 
health’s sake. She has suffered 
much, poor lady, and looks so thin 
and weak—so unlike what she was 
when we saw her at Merton, 
George, whilst thou wert honest. 
Well, he seemed to entertain the 
roposal at first; and one of his 
oa a stout bluff-faced man— 
Ireton, was it?—voted point-blank 
in her favour, with some remarks, 
I am bound to admit, not flattering 
to the stability of our party, or the 
efficiency of her Majesty’s defen- 
ders. Had my position allowed it, 
I had taken leave to differ with him 
on that point, but I thought the 
bowl seemed to trundle with the 


bias, so I held my peace. Then 


his lordship turned to a spare pale 
man in a Geneva band and black 
eassock, and asked him what he 
thought of the matter. Was that 
Caryl? So, I wouldn’t be in his 
eassock, when the charity that 
covereth a multitude of sins is 
wanted to ward off punishment 
from him! My hands were bound, 
so to speak, or no man living, 
minister or layman, should have 
applied such terms to my royal 
mistress. Jezebel was the best 
name he called her; and if blas- 
phemy and indecency be religion, 
my service to Dr. Caryl! Goring 
hasn’t a match for him among 
his “hell-babes” for piety! They 
seemed to believe in him devoutly, 
though, for all that; and I saw 
Essex waver as I can see thee, 
George, wince. Well, one eccle- 
siastic I suppose wasn’t enough, for 
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there came in another knave, with- 
out his ears too; would the om 
man had done his work yeomanly 
when he was about it, and cut his 
tongue out as well. They asked 
his advice, man (grant me patience), 
as he had been a bishop! And 
what said the Crop-ear in reply? 
“Go see now this cursed woman,” 
quoth he, “ and bury her, for she is 
a king’s daughter.” And again— 
“What peace so long as the witch- 
crafts of Jezebel are so many ?” 
The devil can quote holy writ, we 
all know; but it was well the 
turned me out, to deliberate wit 
closed doors, for I was almost be- 
side myself with passion.’ 

The Cavalier paused to take 
breath. His listener gazed at him 
wistfully, with a sort of pitiful in- 
terest. 

‘ And what was the result of their 
deliberations?’ he inquired. ‘I 
see they came to a speedy conclu- 
sion, for the escort is waiting even 
now to take you back.’ 

* When returned,’ answered 
Bosville, ‘ the General looked grave 
and stern, I thought a little pained 
and grieved too. ‘Tell those that 
sent you, Major Bosville,” he said, 
in a slow, deliberate voice, “‘ that if 
her Majesty pleases, I will not only 
give her a safe-conduct, but wait 
upon her myself to London, where 
she may have the best advice and 
means for the recovery of her 
health; but as for either of the 
other places, I cannot obey her 
Majesty’s desires without directions 
from the Parliament. We will not 
blindfold you,” he added, courte- 
ously. ‘‘ You are welcome to take 
note, and report to their Majesties 
on the men and munitions of war 
that you find in my camp.” So 
he dismissed me civilly enough. 
George, my mind misgives me, 
that ‘1 have come on a sleeveless 
errand.’ 

‘It is even so,’ answered Effing- 
ham,solemnly. ‘The Truth is great, 
and it shall prevail. But tell me, 
Humphrey, of those you have left 
behind. We have but few minutes 
to spare, and perhaps we may never 
meet again, unless it be ona stricken 
field. What of those who were 
once my friends, who ministered 
to me in the house of bondage? 
What of Mistress Cave—of Sir 
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— Allonby—of—of—his daugh- 
ter ?” 


For reasons of his own Effing- 
ham hesitated as he put the ques- 
tion, the latter part of which 
alone, for reasons of Ais own, 
Bosville thought worthy of a reply. 

‘Sir Giles is hearty and busy as 
usual,’ he mmeand. . ‘He has 
raised a large force of cavalry, and 
is with the King. Mistress Grace 
is anxious and ill at ease. As far as 
I can learn they say she grows pale 
and thin, and has lost her bright 
looks and joyous ways. God forbid 
she should be really ailing, for if 
aught should befal her, it would go 
nigh to break old Sir Giles’s heart.’ 

He spoke without the slightest 
change of voice or colour, and looked 
frank and straight into his com- 
panion’s eyes, which nevertheless 
refused to meet his glance. It was 
hard to say whether grief, or joy, 
or anxious fear, was uppermost in 
Effingham’s being at that moment. 

. i you should chance to see her, 
Humphrey,’ he said, with a quiver- 
ing, broken voice, ‘or to write to 
her mayhap, tell her that I sought 
tidings of her welfare, and Sir 
Giles, you know ; and that—that— 
though I am a rebel, and a Round- 
head and all, I have not for that 
forgotten them; and if ever the 
time comes that I can serve them, 
I will. Fare thee well! fare thee 
well!’ he added, grasping Hum- 
phrey warmly by the hand as the 
atter mounted to depart. ‘ Would 
that thou, too, couldst be brought 
to see the truth; but God bless 
thee, lad! Forget not George 
Effingham altogether, whatever 
comes uppermost.’ 

He gazed wistfully after the 
horseman’s retreating figure as the 
escort closed round their charge 
and disappeared. It was his last 
link with the old life that shone 
back in such glowing hues. <A tear 
glittered on his shaggy eyelashes 


as he strode off towards his 
quarters. 
‘Weak! weak!’ he muttered. 


‘Unworthy, unprofitable servant. 
And yet perhaps even now she is 
not lost to me entirely and for 
ever!’ 

Bosville was destined to bring 
with him sad dismay into the mimic 
Court at Exeter. Like all weak 
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minds in e ity, Henrietta had 
fully poneanded Eenealt that the 
last card she played must win her 
the game; that this extreme mea- 
sure of entreaty and humiliation 
could not but produce the result 
she so much desired. When it 
failed she was indeed at the utmost 
of her need. Indignation, too, 
mingled with alarm ; and like some 
bitter tonic, helped to brace her 
mind into a sufficiently vigorous 
frame to come to some definite re- 
solution. Impeached as she was of 
treason by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, this proposal of Essex thus 
to carry her into the very jaws of 
her enemies was almost tantamount 
to an insult; and the —— 
spirit, not yet thoroughly broken, 
felt and resented it accordingly. 
The foe, too, was in far too close 
proximity to be pleasant. Exeter 
was no longer a secure refuge, and 
she must depart. But whither? 
To join the King without bringing 
him supplies of men or money, was 
but to clog the sinking monarch’s 
efforts at extrication, and to drag 
him ‘deeper and deeper into the 
slough of | his difficulties. 

No part of England was safe 
from the dreaded Parliamentary 
army, numbering as it now did 
amongst its formidable soldiery 
such tacticians as Fairfax, and such 
strategists as Cromwell. There was 
but one haven left, and that was 
her native country. We may ima- 
gine the struggle in the mind of 
that proud though vain and frivo- 
lous nature, ere she could bring 
herself to return as a homeless sup- 

liant, to the land she had left in 

er maidenhood a prosperous and 
queenly bride. She was altered, 
too, in her very person, and this to 
a woman added no inconsiderable 
ingredient to the bitterness of her 
cup. Sorrow and anxiety had hol- 
lowed the fair cheeks and clouded 
the brilliant complexion that in girl- 
hood with fine eyes and delicate 
features had constituted such an at- 
tractive countenance ; and the fresh 
bloom of her spring-time had 
withered sadly and prematurely 
ere ‘twas May. It was with galling 
self-consciousness that she used to 
avow no woman could have any 
pretensions to beauty after two- 
and-twenty. ; 
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So the daughter of Henry of 
Navarre, and the wife of England's 
King, must fly for her very life to 
the sea-board of her adopted coun- 
try, must embark from Falmouth 
in a Dutch man-of-war, attended 
by sundry lighter craft, to the 
speediest of which it might prove 
necessary to entrust the destinies 
of a queen; must sustain the insult 
of being fired on by her own navy— 
for Warwick’s squadron, stationed 
in Tor-bay, coal gave chase to 
the Royal lady—and must land in 
poor and desperate plight on the 
shores of her brother's kingdom, 
seek the repose and safety denied 
her in her own. 

All these events, however, are 
matters of history; and except in 
so far as they affect the proceedings 
of those subordinate dolls whose 
strings in our puppet-show we have 
undertaken to pull, they will bear 
neither relation nor comment at the 
humble hands of the mere story- 
teller, who can only flutter to and 
fro tenui pennd through the shaded 


gardens of Fiction, but dare not’ 


trust his feeble pinions to soar aloft 
into the dazzling sunshine of Fact. 


Mary Cave followed her Royal 
mistress to the very shallop in which 


she left the British shore. It was 
but a small household she carried 
with her from England; and though 
Mary would hiaher accompanied 
her, it was agreed that her talents 
could be more usefully employed at 
home, and that living quietly in 
retirement here she might still aid 
the Royal cause with all the energies 
of her astute and far-seeing intel- 
lect, whilst she could keep a watch- 
ful eye on the state of public 
opinion, and communicate con- 
stantly and unreservedly by means 
of their own cipher with Henrietta 
in France. 

To one of the household, this ar- 
rangement was the only consolation 
for a parting which he felt far more 

ainfully than even he had expected. 
By Mary’s wish he had consented 
to follow the fortunes of his Royal 
mistress, who was nothing loth to 
retain the services of one who had 
already proved himself so willing 
and devoted; but it was with a 
heavy heart, and a foreboding of 
evil by no means natural to his 
temperament, that Humphrey took 
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leave of his ladye-love on the morn- 
ing of the embarkation at Fal- 
mouth. 

He was saddened, too, to think 
that for the last few days her man- 
ner to him had been colder and more 
reserved than it usually was. She 
had studiously avoided every chance 
of a private interview, had appa- 
rently wantonly and unfeelingly 
neglected every hint and allusion 
that he had ventured to make as to 
his wish of seeing her alone once 
more to bid her ‘ farewell ;’ and had 
shown, to his thinking, an amount 
of heartlessness and carelessness of 
his feelings which grieved him as 
it would have angered another. 

Humphrey, though a young man, 
was no inexperienced soldier. He 
had assisted ere this at the scaling 
of many a rampart, the assault of 
many a beleaguered town; yet it 
never occurred to him that the last 
efforts of the besieged are desperate 
in proportion to their extremity— 
the resistance never so obstinate as 
on the eve of surrender. The weak 
are sometimes cruel, and a stern 
front is often but the mask that 
hides a failing heart. 

He was leaving the Queen’s apart- 
ments to make preparations for her 
Majesty to go abroad. He walked 
moodily and sadly, for he thought 
he should not see Mary again, and 
he was wondering in his simple 
faith how he could have offended her, 
and why she should thus think it 
worth while to grieve him, when 
perhaps they might never meet 
again. Like a child unjustly 
punished, he was less irritated than 
spirit-broken. Alas! like many a 
brave and gallant man, he was a 
sad coward, if only attacked in the 
right place. 

A door opened in the gallery of 
the hostelry honoured by the pre- 
sence of royalty. Mary advanced 
towards him, holding out her hand. 

‘I am come to wish you good- 
bye,’ she said in her kind, frank 
tones. ‘I looked for you an hour 
ago in the gallery. umphrey,’ 
she added, her voice trembling as 
she marked his whole countenance 
flush and soften, ‘I have used you 
ill. Forgive me. I did not mean 
it—at least I did not mean to make 
you so unhappy,’ and she gave him 
ever so slight a pressure of that 
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warm soft hand—that hand which 
only to touch he would at any time 
have given a year of his life. 

He was a sad coward in some 
things we have already said. He 
bent over the white hand without 
speaking a word, but she felt the 
hot tears dropping on it as he lifted 
his head at tried to smile uncon- 
cernedly in her face. 

They were both silent. Had any 
eavesdropper been watching them 
in that long gallery, he would have 
thought the gentleman a strangely 
uncourteous gallant—the lady a 
dame of oaeleie stiff and re- 
served demeanour. 

Humphrey spoke at length, 
scarcely above a whisper. 

‘It is no use,’ he said. ‘Iama 
bad dissembler. Mary, you know 
all. Only give me one word, one 
kind aon of hope, before I go. I 
will treasure it for years !’ 

Again that faint, scarcely per- 
ceptible pressure of the hand he 
had never relinquished. 

‘The task must be accomplished 
first,’ she murmured. ‘ “ Loyalty 
before all.” ’ 

He raised her hand to his lips, 
and imprinted on it one long pas- 
sionate kiss. Either by acci- 
dent or design a bow of pink ribbon 
which she wore on her sleeve had 
become detached. Somehow it re- 
mained in his grasp when she was 
gone. 

The wind blew fresh off-shore, 
and the Dutchman made gallant 
way, whilst Humphrey stood on 
deck, and watched the dim head- 
lands of his home with a strange 
wistful glance that was yet mingled 
with triumph and joy. 

Had he not won his decoration P 
And was not his heart beating 
against the ribbon of his Order? 


CHaPTtER XXV. 
NASEBY FIELD. 


The undulating prairie of rich 
grazing ground which stretches far 
and wide round Market Harborough 
was blooming a brighter green in 
the declining rays of a hot June 
sun, sinking gradually to tip the 
wooded crests of Marston Hills 
with gold. Beeves of huge propor- 
tion and promising fatness, all un- 
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conscious of the dangerous proximity 
of two hostile armies, grazed con- 
tentedly in the sunlight, or rumi- 
nated philosophically in the shade. 
Swarms of insects quivered in the 
still warm air; the note of thrush 
and blackbird, hushed during the 
blaze of noon, was awakening once 
more from tangled hedgerow, a 
coppice, and deep woodland dell, 
dense and darkling in the rank 
growth of midsummer luxuriance. 
Anon the quest’s soft, plaintive lul- 
laby stole drowsily on the ear, 
from her forest home amid the 
oaks of Kelmarsh, or the tall elm- 
grove nodding on Dingley’s distant 
hill. It was a scene of peace, pros- 
perity, and repose. What had the 
to do there, those burnished head- 
pieces and steel breastplates, flash- 
ing back the slanting sunbeams, and 
glittering like gold in all the pomp 
and panoply of war? 

It was a goodly sight tosee them, 
too, as they wound slowly along the 
plain, those stalwart troopers on 
their tall chargers, with their danc- 
ing plumes and their royal guidons 
waving above the track of yellow 
dust that floated on their line 
of march. To mark their mili- 
tary air, their practised discipline, 
their bold bronzed faces, and the 
stately form of their commander 
with his white moustache and his 
keen blue eye. ‘Tis the vanguard 
of the royal army, now, in conse- 
= of the King’s counter-march 
rom Daventry, forming its rear. 
These are the flower of Prince 
Rupert’s cavalry, the survivors of 
the rout of Marston Moor—the 
remnant of Sir Giles Allonby’s 
brigade—the swordsmen that will 
follow that daring old man, as long 
ago he trusted they would at Ox- 
ford, ‘through and through a 
stand of pikes once and again on a 
stricken field.’ They have fought, 
and bled, and conquered, and re- 
treated since then. Sir Giles looks 
a thought older and more worn 
about the face, the beard is whiter 
and the locks thinner, but the spare 
form, the gallant seat on horseback, 
lithe and erect as ever. 

See! a noble-looking Cavalier, 
followed by a toiling aide-de-camp, 
who has tired two horses to-day in 
attending the hasty movements of 
his chief, dashes up at a gallop from 
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the rear. Sir Giles salutes him 
with military precision and an air 
of frank admiration he is at no pains 
to conceal. With all his reckless- 
ness, there is but one cavalry officer 
in the world, so thinks Sir Giles, 
and that is Rupert. 

The Prince’s words are short, 
peremptory, and to the point. 

‘Throw forward an outpost on 
Naseby village, Sir Giles. The 
scout-master re no enemy with- 
in sight, but Fairfax cannot be far 
off—best to make sure. Send 

oung Dalyson in command. I owe 

im a chance for Marston Moor— 
bid him double his picket and mind 
his videttes ! even to you!’ 

The Prince had already turned 
his horse’s head to depart. Sir 
Giles hesitated, Dalyson was but a 
boy—bold as a lion, but wild asa 
hawk ; his nineteen summers had 
hardly given him experience for so 
critical a duty, and though at 
Marston Moor, his maiden field, 
he had behaved like a hero, Sir 
Giles mistrusted the ‘young one’ 
might be out-manwuvred by some 
of those Parliamentary veterans 
ere he was aware. 

‘Lieutenant Dalyson is a very 
inexperienced officer,’ hazarded Sir 
Giles ; but the Prince, turning a deaf 
ear, was already on the gallop, and 
the old soldier knew his duty too 
well not to obey orders, at whatever 
cost to his own private apprehen- 
sions. With no slight misgivings, 
he gave the delighted young officer 
his instructions, iosidhinn on him 
all the stores of caution and expe- 
rience he had to bestow. He called 
out, moreover, a grim, ancient-look- 
ing personage from his own especial 
escort, and accosting him by the 
name of Sergeant Dymocke, bade 
him accompany the party, adding 
in a low tone, ‘I think I can trust 
you not to be surprised.’ 

It needed but the grim smile 
with which the compliment was 
accepted to identify our old ac- 
quaintanee, who, having left the 
service of Major Bosville, tempo- 
rarily, and under protest, during 
the latter’s absenee in France, was 
now doing a turn of soldiering to 
keep his hand in. He was yet too 

oung, as he told the expectant 
aith, to settle permanently in life. 

Sir Giles, pursuant to his orders, 
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held om with the main body for 
Market Harborough, whilst the 
party he had detached, striking into 
a sharp trot, made the best of their 
way for Naseby village. 
he dews of evening were falling 
heavily, and the twilight darkening 
into night, ere they reached their 
destination. For the last mile or 
two, under the sergeant’s influence, 
t caution had been observed, 
nkers thrown out, and an ad- 
vanced and rear-guard detached 
from the little party, till, as Dalyson 
laughingly observed, ‘there was 
nothing left to form the main body 
but himself and his trumpeter.’ 

Still there seemed to be no vestige 
of the enemy, the few peasants that 
could be questioned at that late 
hour were either too ignorant or 
too stupid to give any intelligence, 
and on arriving at the village, the 
young officer's first care was rather 
to refresh his men and horses, 
than to pry about in the darkness, 
looking for that which did not seem 
to exist. 

In the Royalist army so many 
born gentlemen rode in the ranks as 
simple privates, that there was but 
a narrow line of demarcation drawn 
between officers and men. It was 
therefore no breach of etiquette, 
though it argued culpable negligence 
for the officer to dismount his party 
in the small hostelry at Naseby, - 
ing for the best, after the fashion of 
Royalists, and making his men wel- 
come as they dropped in after seeing 
their horses fed, and drew round the 
old oak table, which bears to this day 
the marks of many a wild carousal 
dinted on its surface. He would 
have unsaddled, had it not been for 
the expostulation of the sergeant, 
who with difficulty persuaded three 
or four of the troopers to forego 
their suppers and accompany him 
on his look-out. 

The rest of the party were drink- 
ing ‘ The King,’ or ‘ The Ladies,’ or 
some such customary toast, when a 
couple of shots ringing through the 
still night air, within two hundred 
paces, and the warning of the trum- 
peter pealing out the alarum of 
‘boots and saddles,’ startled them 
from their carouse. Alas! too late. 
Ireton’s troopers were upon them! 
Dymocke and his scouts galloping 
in upon their comrades, would cer- 
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tainly have been shot by mistake 
had the Cavaliers been a little more 
on the alert. It was the sergeant’s 
pistols that had given the alarm. 

The royalists, half of them dis- 
mounted, and all unformed, were 
ridden down like sheep by the dis- 
ciplined Parliamentarians. Such as 
accepted quarter were taken pri- 
soners, but Dalyson paid for his 
negligence with his blood. He had 
dofied his steel morion and his 
breastplate. Aloné, with his head 
bare and his buff coat open, he sus- 
tained the shock of the Sle files 
and the points of some half-dozen 
thirsty blades. He was dead ere 
he fell from the saddle, and of all 
his followers not one escaped save 
the wily sergeant, who with his 
usual imperturbability, when he 
saw all was lost, turned his bridle 
and rode for his life. The darkness 
of the night and his own familiarity 
with the country (for in happier 
times he and his old master had 
hunted and hawked over all that 
wide champaign, till they knew it 
every inch) favoured his escape, and 
he set his horse’s head straight for 
the old Hall at Lubenham, where 
Charles lay sleeping in fancied 
security. 

That locality is celebrated for its 
exhaustive properties on the equine 
race. We question, nevertheless, 
if it ever witnessed a steed more 
thoroughly jaded and overdone, 
than the panting animal that shook 
its reeking sides at Lubenham gate, 
as Hugh banged and shouted at the 
fastened door to arouse the sleeping 
inmates of the Hall. 

Though we dwell not habitually 
in king’s houses, we take the privi- 
lege of the story-teller’s ubiquity to 
peep at Charles Stuart in his hum- 

p seepingerem at old Lubenham 
all. 


The face on which the night-lamp 
throws its shaded rays looks care- 
worn and anxious even in slumber. 
The doomed expression which he 
has borne all his life comes out 
more strongly now on the haggard 
brow, and the features sharpened 
by suspense and toil. Yet, sleep- 
ing or waking, there is a certain 
trustful confidence on that face still, 
the inner light of a pure unspotted 
nature breaking through the clouds 
of vacillation and incompetency. 


The King’s Dream before the Battle. 
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That breast on which in its deep- 
breathing heaves a golden locket 
containing his Queen’s hair, his 
Queen, who has forgotten him al- 
ready, whom he has not seen for 
more than a year, whom he shall 
neversee on earth again—that breast 
may and does ache with sorrow, 
but it knows not the sting of re- 
morse. Not even now, though the 
pers iration starts upon his fore- 

ead, and his white hands clench 
themselves rigidly in the agony of 
his dream. And this was Charles’s 
dream the night before Naseby 
field :— 

He stood with Strafford in the 
condemned cell. The cell in his 
own royal Tower of London, which 
he had never seen, and yet it 
seemed strangely familiar in its hide- 
ous arrangements and its gloomy 
security. The minister sat in his 
splendid dress of state, yet there 
were handcuffs on the slender 
wrists under his lace ruffles, and 
the jewelled garter at his knee con- 
trasted with the heavy clanking 
fetters of the condemned nobleman. 
He knelt before his sovereign, but 
it was not to plead for pardon or 
reprieve. Those entreaties were 
not to save Strafford, but the King. 
He implored his master not to trust 
to arms, at least, not now. 

‘To-morrow,’ said he, ‘I die on 
Tower-hill. I beseech your any 
to accept the sacrifice. I give bac 

our Majesty’s generous prumise of 
interference. I die willingly for 
the Crown; but I can foresee the 
course of destiny at this my last 
hour, and I implore your Majesty 
that mine may be the only blood 
spilt under to-morrow’s sun !’ 

The royal impulse was stronger 
in the sleeping monarch at Luben- 
ham, than it had been in his waking 
earnest in the day of power at 
Whitehall, and he seemed to strive 
with the futile efforts of a dreamer 
to unclasp the fetters of his coun- 
eillor and his friend. 

‘I will save you,’ quoth Charles, 
in his vision. ‘Are these not my 
walls, my gaolers? Is not this my 
own royal Tower of London ?’ 

And he beat with bruised hands 
and noisy blows against the iron 
door of the doomed man’s cell. In 
the struggle he awoke, and the awe- 
stricken monarch, sitting up in bed 
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to listen, with a pale, wet face, was 
aware that the noise of his dream 
was not entirely the work of fancy, 
but that an express with important 
information was even then battering 
for admittance at the door. 

We pass over Dymocke’s cool and 
concise report, as unmoved in the 
presence of royalty as when gallop- 
ing for his life from Lreton’s deadly 
troopers. The King, dressing him- 
self hastily, and accompanied only 
by two or three startled gentlemen 
of his household, was in the saddle 
ere his informant had answered half 
his questions, and rode at a gallop 
into Harborough, to his nephew's 
quarters, where he summoned a 
hasty council of war to assemble on 
the spot. The early summer morn- 
ing of the 14th of June, was already 
breaking, when Rupert, Digby, Ash- 
burnham, Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, and a few others met to de- 
cide the fate of the Royal cause. 
The hot Prince, for all his haste 
and bold impetuous bearing in a 
charge, was no mean strategist, and 
contrary to his wont, counselled re- 
treat. Digby and Ashburnham, 
reckless at the wrong time, opposed 
him strongly, and urged an im- 
mediate engagement. The King, 
flushed with the late news of Mont- 
rose’s victory a month before at 
Auldearne, and prompted by his 
unaccountable instinct always to 
choose the most injudicious course, 
decided on battle. The gallant 
Rupert, perhaps for the first time 
in his life, made ready to go into 
action with an unwilling heart. 

Leaving the Royal column march- 
ing in the cool prime of the bright 
June morning over the hills towards 
Naseby, eager and anxious to meet 
the enemy, whose movements they 
have been dodging and watching so 
many weary days, we must take a 
glimpse at the Taclenaiane army, 
now a compact, well-disciplined, and 
numerous force, taking up the strong 
wou which they held so stub- 

ornly during the day; and from 
the selection of which, and his con- 
one victory, he who led their 
right wing found himself ere another 
lustre had elapsed, the occupant of 
a throne. 

Cromwell had effected his june- 





tion with Fairfax the evening be- 
fore, bringing to that commander 
the efficient aid of his own cool 
resolution and his formidable well- 
trained Ironsides, by this time the 
best cavalry in Europe. When 
Treton’s advanced aan had driven 
in the Cavalier outpost on the pre- 
vious evening, they had discovered 
that the plain in front of Naseb 
village was still unoccupied. Wit 
grim satisfaction and practised 
skill, the Parliamentary General 
took up the strongest position that 
the ground admitted of—Fairfax, 
throwing forward his left, and 
lining the thick boundary hedge 
which divides the manors of Sulby 
and Naseby with dismounted dra- 
oons, thus doubly protecting his 
aggage (drawn up in battle order 
behind his left), his communica- 
tions and line of retreat if neces- 
sary and his rear, occupied the 
centrein person, where he had placed 
the bulk of his heavy guns on a 
commanding slope to the north of 
the village, whence they could play 
upon any attacking column advanc- 
ing up the hill, and open an enfilad- 
ing fire on any flank movement of 
the enemy, should he show himself 
above the crest of the opposite emi- 
nence. Cromwell, as Lieutenant- 
General of the Parliamentary Horse, 
commanded the right wing, com- 
pore chiefly of his own invincible 
ronsides, supported, as was the 
practice in those days, by a stout 
and trusty ¢ertia* or two of foot. 
His extreme right, again, rested 
on an abrupt declivity and a suc- 
cession of broken ground, which 
must effectually discomfit any at- 
tempt at turning his flank, whilst 
the downward slope in front of him, 
and the open nature of the plain, 
offered a tempting opportunity for 
one of those irresistible charges 
with which, when once the pace is 
in them, cavalry sweep all before 
them. Skill and experience had 
done their utmost to make the best 
of that position on the celebrated 
arena where the decisive struggle 
was fought out between the King 
and his Parliament. 
To return to the humble actors 
in our drama. Effingham, com- 
manding his trusty regiment of 


* Equivalent to a battalion. 
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Pikes, was placed in support of 
Ireton’s Horse on the left wing—a 
duty which his previous experience 
rendered peculiarly suitable to the 
old officer of Royalist cavalry. 
With a critical eye he reconnoitred 
the ground upon his flanks and 
front, taking advantage of a few 
wet ditches and a marshy surface 
to render his position less assailable 
by cavalry, and retiring somewhat 
to afford greater protection to Bart- 
lett’s waggon-train in his rear. He 
had scarcely made his arrangements, 
and was in the act of emptying his 
havresack of his frugal Saentiek 
when a horseman rode rapidly up, 
and grasping him warmly by the 
hand, pointed to the dark columns 
of the Parliamentarians deploying 
slowly into line along the crest of 
the acclivity on his mght, and pre- 
paring to pour their masses with 
a advantage of ground into the 
plain. 

‘ Brother,’ exclaimed the horse- 
man, ‘the armies are gathering to 
the slanghter. Lo! the eagles are 
already hovering over the plain of 
Armageddon. Verily it is the day 
of the Lord.’ 

Effingham looked up astonished. 
The voice was that of Simeon, but 
the armed figure in buff and breast- 
a. and morion, sitting so soldier- 
ike upon his horse, was a strange 
contrast to the preacher in his black 
gown and Geneva band, to whose 
exhortations he had himself listened 
any on the eve of battle the 

before. 

The divine marked his surprise 
with a grim smile. ‘The harvest 
indeed is ripe,’ said he, ‘ but the 
reapers are few, therefore have I, 
Simeon the persecuted, entreated 
permission of the man of destiny, 
even Cromwell, that I might this 
day cast in my lot with his men of 
war, and charge, brother, through 
and through the Amalekites in the 
front rank of his Ironsides! Horse 
and armour have been provided for 
me even as the ravens provided 
Elijah with food, yet lack I still a 
sword. I put not my trust in the 
arm of the flesh; but methinks, 
with a long straight basket-hilted 
blade of keen temper I could do 
somewhat to further the good work. 
Hast thou such an one by thee, to 
lend for an hour or so?” 


Meeting of Effingham and Simeon. 
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Effingham could not help smiling 
as he sent a sergeant to the rear, 
where, amongst his baggage, such a 
weapon was indeed to be found. 
Pending its arrival the soldier-divine 
and the commandant of pikes, shar- 
ing their frugal meal, watched the 
movements of the enemy with an 
increasing interest. 

Already the King’s baggage and 
rearguard had taken up their posi- 
tion, just beyond the opposite 
eminence of Broad-moor, whence, 
though not a mile distant, the gra- 
dual rise of the ground prevented 
their discerning more than an occa- 
sional standard or the fluttering 
pennon of a lance. The plain be- 
tween was still unoccupied; but 
gradually troop after troop of horse 
wound slowly into sight, extending 
themselves towards their proper 
right, where those green impervious 
hedges concealed the ele mus- 
keteers, and supported by dark 
masses of infantry, above whose 
serried forest of shafts the steel 
pike-heads flashed dazzling in the 
morning sun. 

*I can make out no guns,’ ob- 
served Effingham, straining his eyes 
till they watered. ‘And by the 
standard, I judge Charles himself 
occupies the centre. What a force 
of cavalry he must have: I can see 
them swarming by the young lan- 
tation on his far left. ‘his will be 
a heavy day for England, Simeon!’ 

‘Rather say a day of wrath and 
retribution for the ungodly,’ replied 
the fanatic, poising and examining 
with a critical eye the heavy blade 
which had just been put in his 
hands. ‘“ For this day shall the 
wine-press be trodden out, and 
blood shall come out of the wine- 

ress, even to the horse bridles.” 
‘are thee well, my brother! Lo! 
I gird my sword upon my thigh, 
and go my ways even into the fore- 
front of the battle! 

As he spoke he set spurs to his 
charger, and galloping along the 
rear made the best of his way to 
where Cromwell was marshalling 
his cavalry on the extreme right. 
Effingham, gazing after his retreat- 
ing eine, marvelled to note the 
warlike air and consummate horse- 
manship of the formidable divine. 

He had little leisure to observe 
him, though, for a dropping fire 
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flashing from the masking black- 
thorn hedge announced that the 
Royalist right was advancing, whilst 
the heavy ‘ boom’ of Fairfax’s ord- 
nance proclaimed that ere long the 
action would be general along the 
whole line. 

A few detached skirmishers dot- 
ting the plain, and reckless of the 
withering fire they sustained, dashed 
boldly out to clear the boundary 
hedge of its dangerous occupants, 
and succeeded so far as to drive the 
dismounted musketeers back upon 
their supports. Ireton, fearing a 
panic, which might endanger his 
whole left, ordered a brigade of 
cavalry to their assistance; and 
Rupert’s eagle eye spying the flank 
movement at a glance, the Prince 
seized the opportunity, and advanc- 
ing his whole wing at a gallop, gave 
the word to ‘ Charge!’ 

The Royalist trumpets ring out 
merrily as the best blood of man 
and horse in England comes sweep- 
ing down the slope. There is 
Rupert, with his short red cloak 
floating on the breeze, three horses’ 
lengths in front of Britain’s proudest 
chivalry, waving his sword above 
his head, and shouting ‘God and 


Queen Mary ;’ ‘ For the King! for 


the King!’ There is his brother 
Maurice, with calm, indomitable 
energy and stern knitted brows ; 
ever and anon glancing warily be- 
hind him at the line of which, even 
at the moment of contact, he hopes 
to preserve the even regularity. 
There is gentle Northampton, like 
a Paladin of romance, with a hero’s 
arm, a lion’s heart, and a woman’s 
smile upon his face. There is fierce 
Sir William Vaughan, grim and un- 
moved in the onset of battle as in 
the manceuvres of parade; and old 
Sir Giles, swaying so easily to the 
long regular stride of that good 
sorrel horse, the property of one 
who would fain have been on him 
now—his eye sparkling with delight 
and a cheerful smile curling his 
moustaches as he thinks of his pet 
brigade behind him, and chuckles to 
reflect how he will have the knaves 
through a stand of pikes yet; for he 
sees the grim steel-headed forest 
dark and lowering between the 
squadrons of the enemy. Every 
man has his favourite theory, and 
Sir Giles holds that cavalry pro- 
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perly led ought to break any infan- 
try in the world. He is spurring to 
its demonstration even now. 

Ireton is too good an officer not 
to rectify his mistake. He forms 
line like lightning, and advances to 
meet them; but the Royalists are 
irresistible, and although the hill is 
somewhat against them, those gal- 
lant horses fail not in their pace, 
and they ride down the wavering 
Roundheads with the very impetus 
of their charge. 

In vain Ireton shouts and gesti- 
culates and curses, Puritan though 
he be, both loud and deep. A 
pistol-shot disables his bridle arm, 
and a sabre-cut slashes his brave 
stern face. ‘God with us!’ gasps 
the General—for the rebels, too, 
have their battle-word—and he 
cleaves the last assailant to the 
brisket: but he is faint and ex- 
hausted, and his share of the battle 
is well nigh lost. Through and 
through the Roundhead horse ride 
the maddened Cavaliers, shouting, 
striking, spurring wildly on, — 
heart afire to follow to the deat 
where the short red cloak flashes 
like a tongue of flame through the 
dust and smoke of the encounter. 

But the torrent is checked—the 
tide is turned at last. Sir Giles 
Allonby, catching sight of Effing- 
ham’s regiment, calm and immov- 
able like a rock amongst the break- 
ers, shouts to his men to follow him, 
and makes a furious dash at the 
enemy. Another voice, clear and 
full as a trumpet-blast, rings above 
the confusion of the mélée. 

‘ Steady, men !—form four deep! 
Advance your pikes!—stand to 
your pikes!’ are the Colonel’s con- 
fident orders; and the resolute 
veterans he commands know only 
too well that, if once broken, they 
have nothing to hope for. They 
have met Prince Rupert before : so 
they set their teeth and stand 
shoulder to shoulder, fierce and 
grim, like the old ‘ Die-hards’ they 
are. The wet ditches and yielding 
nature of the ground, sapped by 
springs of running water, destroy the 
impetus of Sir Giles’s charge, and 
the fiery old soldier can but reach 
his enemy at a trot. Nevertheless, 
so good is the sorrel, so resolute his 
rider, and so well backed up by a 
few of his gallant followers, that the 
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old knight, striking madly right and 
left, forces his way completely 
through the front rank of the pike- 
men, and only finds himself un- 
horsed and Salon in the very 
midst of the enemy, when it is too 
late to do aught but meet the death 
he has so long tempted, fearless and 
unshrinking, Tike a man. 

A dozen pike-heads are flashing 
round the prostrate Cavalier; a 
dozen faces with the awful expres- 
sion, not of‘anger, but of stern, piti- 
less hatred, are bending their brows 
and setting their teeth for the 
death-thrust, when Effingham’s arm 
strikes up the weapons, and Effing- 
ham’s voice interposes to the rescue. 

‘Quarter, my lads,’ exclaims the 
colonel. ‘For shame, men !—spare 
his grey head. He is my father !’ 

If ever falsehood counted to the 
credit side of man’s account, surely 
this one did ; and it speaks well for 
Effingham’s control over his men 
and their affection to his person, 
that even at such an appeal they 
could spare a foe red-handed. 

‘SirGiles,’ whispered the Colonel, 
‘with me you are safe. Your 
wounds shall be looked to. You 
are my prisoner, but I will answer 
for your life with my own. We 
shall stand our ground here, I think;’ 
then added in a louder tone to a 
sergeant, ‘Catch that sorrel horse ! 
‘Tis the best charger in England, 
and I would not aught should befal 
him for Humphrey’s dear old sake !’ 

Sir Giles sat ruefully on the 

ound, and uttered not a word, for 

e was pondering deeply. He was 
wounded in two places, and the 
blood streamed down his white 
locks and beard, but of this he 
seemed utterly unconscious. At 
last he spoke, in the thoughtful tone 
of a man who balances the pros and 
cons of some knotty argument :— 

‘It was those wet ditches that 
did it,’ quoth the old Cavalier, 
with a sigh. ‘They broke our 
stride and so disordered us; other- 
wise, if we'd come in at a gallop, I 
still maintain we should have gone 
through !’ 

The check sustained by Sir Giles’s 
brigade had meantime somewhat 
damped the success of the Royalist 
wing. Half the horses were eon, 
and from the very nature of — 
it is impossible to sustain the efli- 
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ciency of a charge for any length- 
ened period. me horses tire 
sooner than others ; men get excited 
and maddened; some go too far— 
others have had enough ;—all sepa- 
rate. And that which, half a mile 
back, was an irresistible and well- 
ordered onset, becomes a mere aim- 
less and undisciplined rush, like a 
scatter of beads when the string 
breaks. 

Ere Rupert had reached the 
baggage under Naseby village, he 
found himself accompanied by scarce 
half his force. The baggage guard, 
entrenched behind their waggons, 
met him with a dropping fire. They 
presented a resolute and formidable 
front; the example of their com- 
rades encouraged them to resistance, 
and their defences and position ren- 
dered them a dangerous enemy for 
blown and disordered cavalry to 
attack. The Prince summoned 
them to surrender. 

From the centre of his fortress 
rose the grim reply, in. Bartlett’s 
loud fearless tones— 

‘God with us! Make ready, 
men, and fire a volley!’ 

A few Cavalier saddles were 
emptied. The Prince knew well 
that he had gone too far. With 
voice and gesture he strove to rally 
his followers, who had now got 
completely ‘ out of his hand ;’ and 
wheeling the small body that he 
could retain in his command rapidly 
along the eminence, he turned to 
see how fared the battle in the plain 
below. 

Rupert was a thorough soldier. 
It needed no second glance to 
satisfy him that the day was indeed 
lost; and that all he could now do 
was to hasten back with his division 
on the centre, where the King him- 
self commanded in person, and en- 
deavour to cover that retreat which 
was fast degenerating into a rout. 

The same courage, the same dash 
and mettle of man and horse, that 
had demoralized Prince Rupert’s 
division, had, when tempered by 
discipline, crowned the Ironsides 
with victory. The future Protector, 
advancing his cavalry by alternate 
brigades, and retaining a strong re- 
serve to turn the tide in the event 
of any unforeseen catastrophe, 
moved steadily upon the left wing 
of the enemy almost at the same 
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moment that the correspondin 
onset of. the Royalists sustaine 
its first check from the grim re- 
sistance of Effingham’s pikemen. 
Cromwell’s thorough familiarity 
with cavalry manuvres enabled 
him to take every advantage of the 
ground, and his leading squadrons 
came down upon Sir SGaentehe 
Langdale’s division with the force 
and velocity of atorrent. Regard- 
less of a withering volley from 
Carey’s musketeers, placed in sup- 
port of the Royalist cavalry, he 
drove the latter from their position, 
and their further movements being 
impeded and disordered by the 
nature of the ground into which he 
had forced them—a treacherous 
rabbit warren and a young planta- 
tion—they feil back in confusion 
upon their supports, consisting of 
two regiments of North-country 
horse, whom they carried with them 
to the rear, despite of the efforts 
and entreaties of the gallant Sir 
Marmaduke and the Yorkshire offi- 
cers. Cromwell saw his advantage, 
but was not to be led away by the 
brilliancy of his success into a de- 

arture from those tactics which he 

ad studied so long and so effec- 
tually. Despatching a less formi- 
dable brigade in pursuit, he kept 
the Ironsides est in hand; and 
perceiving an advance of the King’s 
centre, already checked and disor- 
dered by the heavy fire of Fairfax’s 
ordnance, let them loose upon the 
flank of the Royalists at the happy 
moment when their cavalry were 
wavering and their infantry deploy- 
ing into line. 

Now came the fiercest of the 
carnage. The famous ‘ Blue Regi- 
ments,’ forming with Lord Bernard 
Stuart’s Life Guards the flower of 
the King’s cavalry, sustained the 
charge of the rebels with their usual 
devoted courage and gallantry. 
Half the noblest names in England 
were striking for their lives—ay, 
and more than that, their honour 
and their order, and their King! 
The gentle Norman blood was flow- 
ing free and fast, as it has ever 
flowed when deeds of chivalry and 
daring have been required ; but the 
stubborn Saxon element was boiling 
too in the veins of many a stalwart 
freeman; and those iron-clad war- 
riors, in their faith and their en- 
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thusiasm, and the flush of their 
success, were not to be denied. 
Hand to hand and steel to steel, it 
was the death-grapple of the war ; 
and he who played his bold stake to 
win a kingdom on that ghastly 
board spared not his own person in 
the encounter. Wherever blows 
were going thickest, there” was 
Cromwell’s square form and waving 
arm; there was the eagle eye, the 
loud confident voice, the cool head, 
unmoved and resolute 6n the field 
as in the Council; while not a 
lance’s length behind him, smiting 
like a blacksmith on the anvil, and 
pouring with every blow a prophet’s 
malediction on the enemy he struck 
to earth, Simeon the persecuted 
took ample vengeance on the Royal- 
ists for the inhumanity of their 
Star Chamber and his own cruel 
mutilation. 

Like all non-combatants, when 
his blood was really up he fought as 
madly as a Berserkar; and many a 
good %. warrior, many a practised 
swordsman, went down to rise no 
more before the sweeping arm and 
the deadly thrust of him who repre- 
sented a teacher of that religion 
which has longsuffering for its 
foundation, and mercy for its crown. 

And now the Ironsides are almost 
upon the King’s centre, where, pale 
yet firm, the monarch rides in per- 
son, longing, for all his stately de- 
meanour and enforced reserve, to 
strike in amongst the fray. With 
the one exception of his father, not 
a Stuart of the line ever shrank 
from personal danger; and had 
Charles's moral courage been equal 
to his physical, the grazier’s son had 
not been now within a hundred 
paces, stretching with bloody grasp 
at his Crown. 

A desperate rally is made by the 
Cavaliers, and Colonel St. George, 
recognising Cromwell, deals him 
such a sabre stroke on the helmet 
as knocks the morion from his 
head and leaves him bare and de- 
fenceless, but cool and courageous 
as ever. The effect upon his Iron- 
sides is encouraging rather than the 
reverse; they believe him to be 
under the especial protection of 
Heaven, as they believe themselves 
to be the vuliaiie saints that shall 
inherit the earth. A reversion they 
seem well content to fight for to the 
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death; the enthusiastic Simeon 
reeives his plight, and bringing 
is horse alongside of him, unfastens 
his own helmet and forces it on his 
chief. In the hurry Cromwell 
places it reversed on his head, and 
thus armed, fights on more fiercely 
than before. Does no secret sym- 
athy tell him he is battling over 
bis very grave?—not to-day, bold 
unswerving man; not till thou hast 
fulfilled thy destiny, and, to use 
thine own language, hast ‘ purged 
the threshing-floor and trodden out 
the wine-press,’ shalt thou lie down 
on Naseby Field to take thy rest! 

In the dead of night, in secresy 
and apprehension, shall he be 
brought here again who was once 
more than a king; and the man 
who ruled for years the destinies of 
England shall be buried in shame 
and sorrow, like some obscure ma- 
lefactor, on the spot where the grass 
grows thick and tangled, because of 
the crimson rain that fell so heavily 
on the field of his greatest victory. 

And Simeon, bareheaded and 
maddened, fights fiercely on. His 
devotion costs him dear. The 
goodly headpiece would have saved 
him from that swinging sabre-stroke 
that lays open cheek and temple, 
and deluges neck and shoulder 
with the hot red stream. His arm 
flies aimlessly up, and the sword 
drops from his grasp. The battle 
swims before his eyes ere they seem 
to darken and fill with blood; he 
reels in his saddle; he is down 
amongst the wounded and the dying, 
and his horse gallops masterless out 
of the mélée. 

And now Charles sees with his 
own eyes that all is lost. His right 
is scattered and disordered. Rupert 
is returning with but the shattered 
remnants of his glorious force. His 
left is swept from the field and fly- 
ing in hopeless confusion nearly to 
Leicester. His centre is broken 
and dismayed; his very baggage 
unprotected and at the mercy of 
the enemy. The blood of a king 
rises for the effort; he will put 
himself at the head of his reserve 
and make one desperate struggle 
for his crown, or die like a Stuart 
in his harness. He has drawn his 
royal sword, and waves his last de- 
voted remnant on. 

‘Od’s heart, sire!’ exclaims the 
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Scottish Earl of Carnewath ; ‘ will 
ye go upon your death in an in- 
stant ?’ and turns the King’s bridle 
out of the press. Degenerate earl! 
it was not thus thy steel-clad an- 
cestor backed his father’s great- 
grandsire at Flodden! But the deed 
is done! the King turns round; the 
rout becomes a flight, and, save the 
wounded and the dead, the helpless 
women and the dogged prisoners, 
not a Royalist is left upon the 
field. 

Effingham’s regiment of Pikes 
has ere this moved to the very 
centre of the plain. When Fairfax 
saw and seized the opportunity to 
advance his whole line, the Colonel 
moved with the rest of the infantry 
in support of a large cavalry reserve, 
and thus reached the spot the King 
had so recently quitted, where the 
fight had been deadliest and the 
carnage most severe. Marching in 
close column, and still keeping Sir 
Giles and the sorrel in the centre 
of his Pikes, Effingham took up a 
position where the dead lay thick 
in heaps, and at the spot from 
whence the track of the distant 
flight might be marked by the rising 
dust and the occasional shots fire 
by the pursuers, he placed Sir Giles 
once more upon his horse, and bade 
him escape in the confusion. 

The old Cavalier grasped him 
heartily by the hand. ‘I wouldn’t 
have believed it of thee, lad,’ said Sir 
Giles. ‘I never thought much of 
thee after thou changed sides; but 
faith! thou’rt a good lad still, I see, 
though thou be’st on the winnin 
side, and a murrain to it! Well, 
well, I’ve lived long enough when 
I've seen the coil of to-day. I 
wouldn't care to be there with many 
an honest fellow,’ pointing to a heap 
of corpses, ‘were’t not for Grace's 
sake.’ 

‘It is for Grace’s sake,’ answered 
Effingham, and squeezing him by 
the hand, bade him ride for his life. 

Sir Giles turned his horse’s head, 
but checked him for one last word. 
*I think I could have broken in, 
too, lad, if I’d come up at a gallop,’ 
said he, argumentatively. 

In another minute he was striding 
— amongst pursuers and pur- 
sued over the plain. 

A deep groan caused Effingham 
to start ashelooked down. Simeon 
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lay dying at his feet. ‘Too late, 
my brother,’ gasped the enthusiast, 
as the Colonel propped him on his 
knee, and strove to stanch the 
gaping death-wounds. ‘Fare thee 
well, my brother: we meet no more 
on earth.’ Then, faintly pushing 
away the flask George pressed to 
his lips, and pointing to a dying Ca- 
valier, murmured, ‘If thine enemy 
thirst give him drink ;’ and so, his 
features setting and darkening, his 
lips muttering faint words and texts 
ot Scripture, in which George caught 
the accents of self-reproach and 
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regret, and the awful emphasis of 
fear on the words, ‘ Whoso smiteth 
with the sword shall perish by the 
sword;’ and ‘ Blessed are the mer- 
ciful, for they shall obtain mercy,’ 
the soul of the enthusiast passed 
to its account. George stood and 
gazed upon the ghastly harvest 
gathered in on Naseby Field, and 
not for the first time a shudder of 
horror seemed to chill his very soul 
as the thought swept across it, ‘ Can 
this be true religion, after all ?—the 
religion of peace on earth and good 
will amongst men ?’ 


A JOURNEY ACROSS THE FJELD. 


“amp so you mean to cross the 
Fjeld, and fish down the Tana? 
Well; no doubt you'll have plenty 
of sport, but you will be obliged to 
rough it.’ Of course we should 
have to rough it; what else did we 
expect; what else had we brought 
our tent for, our elegant service of 
tin plates and pewter spoons, and 
all the wonders of that pocket mu- 
seum, the camp-kettle—not to men- 
tion certain preparations of ineffable 
virtue from the repository of Fort- 
num and Mason. 

We were about to undertake a 
journey on foot across the northern 
extremity of that high table-land 
which stretches in almost unbroken 
desolation through eleven degrees 
of latitude from Lindesnes to the 
North Cape. Rumour had spoken 
of a great river, swarming with 
salmon of fabulous size, which rising 
in the central mountains of East 
Finmark, runs from south to north 
for some two hundred miles, form- 
ing the boundary between Norway 
and Russia, and finds its home at 
last in the twilight bosom of the 
Arctic Sea. A long way to go for 
salmon which would not, if caught, 
be carried home to England; an 
incredible journey, the end of which 
was the pleasure of flogging a river 
with line of treble gut. So reasoned 
the Norwegians, and we wrote them 
down a simple and inquisitive folk. 
People who continually offered to 
buy your shoes, to enter into a 
mercantile arrangement to deprive 
you of the whole of your stock of 
flies, to swop certain valuable native 


roduce for your pet gun, could not 

e sup , 8aid we, to appreciate 
an Englishman’s motives for travel- 
ling. We flattered ourselves we 

high authority for thinking 
that ‘Home-keeping youths have 
ever homely wits,’ and felt rather 
inclined to pity than able to en- 
lighten the many inquirers why 
Englishmen are so fond of roving. 
But there are many things worth 
seeing and remembering between 
Christiansand and the North Cape 
for the naturalist, the geologist, and 
above all, for the artist and sports- 
man; in fact, for any except the 
mere lounger, who may more easily 
combine the advantages of foreign 
travel with the amenities of British 
civilization by a trip up the Rhine 
as far as Homburg or the Baths. 
It elevates one from a tourist to a 
traveller to have ventured beyond 
the orbit of Murray, and to have 
passed the limit of the Handbook- 
system in these days when no man 
can be a Columbus until balloons 
have become the common vehicles 
of locomotion. 

The consolatory sentence quoted 
above, the sum of information we 
could glean concerning the route, 
was contributed at Bosekop, a sia- 
tion on the Alten Fjord, in which 
neighbourhood the roaming Briton 
is surprised and delighted after four 
days’ sail within the Arctic circle to 
happen on a little colony of com- 
patriots, most of them ardent dis- 
ciples of the fly, who for several 
seasons past have rented the fishing 
of the Alten river. None of them, 
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however, had been to the Tana, and 
little was known with certainty of 
that mysterious river. In fact, the 
Fjeld along the whole length of 

orland and Finmark presents a 
barrier which effectually separates 
the Norsemen of the western coast, 
with its network of islands and in- 


lets, from the inhabitants, mostly 


wandering Lapps, of those vast tracts 
which slope east and southwards to 
the Gulf of Bothnia. As there are 
no roads the travelling is done en- 
tirely in the winter, when the uni- 
versal snow smooths over all in- 
equalities, and enables the Finn to 
drive with his rein-deer and sledge 
to the several fairs and markets at 
which his fur-goods can be disposed 
of to the Norwegian and Russian 
merchants. 

It was now near the end of July, 
and the weather was intensely hot. 
There are few things that give a 
ruder shock to one’s geographical 

reconceptions than the climate of 
Faenak That compact theory 
which would make it colder by re- 
gular stages the further you go from 
the equator, has much to answer 
for, in belying the genial spring and 
warm summer of this most distant 
We found 


= of Norway. 
elds of grass and grain, moors 
covered with a thick carpet of moss 
and berries, currants and straw- 


berries growing untended in the 
woods, and wild flowers that might 
be the envy of many a sunny 
southern slope. The Fjords never 
freeze, except those to the eastward 
of Varanger, Vads6 being the last 
harbour that remains open all the 
winter, and on that account said to 
be greatly coveted by Russia. This 
mildness is attributed to the thaw- 
ing influence of the Gulf Stream, 
which brings drift-wood and warm 
water from the Gulf of Mexico as 
far as the dreary strand of Spitz- 
bergen. 

The Finn guide, David—pray call 
it Dahveed, for the mincing meagre- 
ness of the English vowels would 
by no means give an adequate idea 
of his importance—had been wait- 
ing about the house several hours. 
He had been summoned the pre- 
vious day from his summer retreat 
among the neighbouring mountains. 
A few pounds of smoked salmon, 
stowed away with some chips of 
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rein-deer meat and a couple of black 
loaves in the capacious bosom of his 
dress, comprised his provision for 
the journey. He was a grotesque 
little fellow, between forty and fifty 
years old, with the swagger of a 
outhful giant, and clothed, after 
Lis kind, ina Pesk. This is a gar- 
ment reaching to the knee, made of 
rein-deer skin, with the hair outside. 
It is put on by slipping it over the 
head, and then Saad round the 
waist by a broad leather girdle, 
from which dangles a knife of all- 
work. When once on it is seldom 
taken off again, as it serves equally 
well for walking, sleeping, and driv- 
ing ; and although the accumulation 
of dirt and smell in a Pesk of ad- 
vanced age is considerable, this is 
not looked upon as an unbearable 
evil by the uncivilized or natural 
man. A fur-rimmed cap, with a 
four-cornered baggy top of scarlet 
cloth, was thrust down upon his un- 
kempt hair; his legs were encased 
in skin leggings, bald with use ; and 
his feet were shod with kamargas. 
These are a kind of mocassin, turn- 
ing upin a peak at the toe, con- 
structed, as all the rest of the dress 
is, of rein-deer skin. Instead of 
stockings, the kamarga is stuffed 
with senegres (Nardus stricta), 
which gives to each foot the appear- 
ance of a pores in a bag, some- 
what swelled in the boiling; but 
being warm and soft to the sole, 
they increase the endurance without 
retarding the pace of the itinerant 
CEdipus. They are fastened by 
ily coloured bands, wound half a 
ozen times round the ankle, and 
terminating in a jaunty tassel. 
Among both Lapps and Finns the 
costume of the two sexes is alike, 
except that instead of the cushioned 
cap, the head of the female is 
adorned with a red cloth cap of 
tinsel border, fitting tight to the 
skull, tied beneath the chin, and 
surmounted by a curved crest, which 
gives it a resemblance to the helmet 
of Achilles. Knowing the sinister 
fame of the Fjeld-folk for sorcery, 
I propitiated our future leader by a 
bottle of pale ale, with which he 
seemed much softened, and con- 
tinued afterwards to address me as 
‘dear man,’ or ‘ dear friend,’ espe- 
cially when he had a favour to ask. 
The rest of the force took a longer 
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time to get ready. We had hired 
three horses to carry the baggage, 
and these had to be caught before 
they could be used. One required 
shoeing, an operation which he 
seemed inclined toresent. Like all 
other foreigners, the Norwegians 
consider two men necessary to the 
shoeing of one horse—the first to 
hold his foot, the second to hammer 
the nails, while six are not too many 
tolookon. But the grand business 
of the day was the packing. The 
Norsemen are justly fond of their 
good-tempered active little ponies, 
and their tenderness to the animal 
is only exceeded by their clumsiness 
in loading him. A great parade was 
made of dividing the luggage into 
small parcels, of weighing them 
separately and collectively, and 
adjusting them with sage impar- 
tiality in the frames of open wicker- 
work which hung on each side of 
the horse’s back. Yet after all, the 
most business-like of our packages 
was the pair of canvas saddle-bags 
which we had conveyed with us 
from England. The first beast of 
burden being declared ready, was 
launched accordingly, and within 
ten yards contrived to run foul of a 
stack of timber and successfully 
capsize his freight. I know he did 
it on purpose, and a far-sighted 
manceuvre it was, for on re-inspect- 
ing our stock and _ retrenching 
wherever it was possible—we had 
bound each other beforehand toa 
limited number of articles of cloth- 
ing, there being a great temptation 
to smuggle in a white shirt or two— 
the vote was passed to have an 
additional horse.. After a time the 
steed was caught, brought, and 
loaded, and about two in the after- 
noon we started with all our im- 
pedimenta. The train fell directly 
into Indian file or the mpdSata 
fashion of marching, I and my com- 
rade bringing up the rear. 

The first two miles lay through a 
forest, whose roof protected us from 
the sun, while its long arcades were 
filled with the rich incense of fir 
and pine. Of these trees we do not 
find many further north, birch and 
willow being the only species that 
thrive in a higher latitude. On the 
left hand were spread out the shining 
levels of the Alten Fjord, alive with 
acres of sey or coal-fish, whose ranks 
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were so crowded that they seemed 
to be pushing the topmost layer out 
of water. Above them hovered a 
perfect snowstorm of sea-birds, one 
of which would swoop down from 
time to time on the ill-starred fish, 
amid the screams and cheers and 
wrangling of its companions. As 
far as Alten Gaard, the residence of 
the Roman-catholic priest, there is 
a very good road which terminates 
abruptly in the river. 

It was rather soon to unpack, but 
there was no help for it, as the 
slender barks, in shape between a 
canoe and a Shannon-cot, that lay 
drawn up on the beach, were not 
capable of carrying a horse. While 
the unloading went on, a Quain man 
and two damsels emerged from a 


neighbouring hut, one of whom 


ferried us across. Behind us we 
towed a couple of horses, sneezin 
and looking half frightened an 
half pleased at the fun: however, 
they made straight for the grass on 
landing, and began to eat as if the 
bath had whetted their appetite. A 
second boat brought David and the 
other quadrupeds, and two trips 
more landed the luggage. After 
leaving the river we entered a birch 
wood, and following the windings 
of a narrow path, reached a torrent 
spanned by a bridge of timber. A 

orwegian cottage, with a mill, 
stood on the other side in a nook 
sheltered by overhanging rocks. 
This was the last setter or outlying 
farmhouse, and being now about to 
leave the haunts of men, we grate- 
fully accepted the hospitality of the 
Bonde’s wife, who brought us milk 
and cakes and other delicacies. The 
cattle in the mean time were making 
the most of the halt, by cropping 
the rich grass and laying in a store 
for the journey. Refreshment over, 
the cases that would draggle were 
RnEnEIS the proper balance was 
restored between the ham on one 
side and the keg of biscuits on the 
other, and means taken to preserve 
unanimity between the camp-kettle 
and the powder magazine. 

Amid cries of ‘lykkelig reise,’ 
‘ pleasant journey to you,’ from the 
family at the farm, we set out again, 
and commenced ascending at once. 
The path soon disappeared, and we 
had to make our way over stones of 
most inconvenient shape and size, 
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cemented together with moss which 
concealed the most dangerous ankle- 
traps. Frequently large trees lay 
across our course, but after a time 
we conceived a just contempt for 
those phantom barricades, as we 
found that they generally crumbled 
like mummies at the touch. The 
tough live birches were a much 
greater annoyance, as they seldom 
let the loads go by without endea- 
vouring to detain them, especially 
the boxes containing the fishing- 
rods, for which possibly they had a 
feeling of kindred. As we ascended 
the ground became more precipitous 
and the scenery more extensive. 
From one rocky brow we could 
trace the windings of the Tver Elv 
for many miles along a wooded val- 
ley from whence it first issued from 
the clefts of the hills. Beneath us 
on many levels still lakes lay glis- 
tening : on some of the nearer ones 
could be descried the wake of water- 
fowl, but at too great a distance to 
make out their species. Behind we 
saw the green strip through which 
we had climbed, the low lands about 
the mouth of the Alten which still 
looked provokingly near, the fir- 
clothed promontory ending at Elv 
bakken, and the Fjord stretching 
northwest by walls of rock and grey 
craggy headlands towards the open 
waters of the ocean. High above 
in the deep blue was poised an eagle, 
so motionless that he must have 
been making observations requiring 
the — nicety on the country 
which lay like a map beneath him. 
He was too far up for us to disturb 
his serene contemplation, and so we 
passed on. The trees now became 
more scattered, and winding around 
a cliff we came upon the first patch 
of snow. After the uphill work 
this was a most refreshing sight. 

_ ‘Why shouldn’t we have some 
iced punch?’ exclaimed Harry, 
wiping his brow. 

‘Oh, by all means, if you can 
make it with snow, Irish.’ 

‘I can easily get at the cognac, 
the lemons, and the sugar,’ pursued 
my sanguine friend, ‘and what more 
18 wanted for a brew?” 

he ingredients were produced 
and the beverage made,which proved 
excellent, and had none of the ill- 
effects that might have ensued from 
recklessly imbibing neat snow. 
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We had seen the last of the 
Western sea; we had scaled the 
barrier and entered on the lone 
region of the Fjeld. Viewed by 
imaginative ition in the low 
lands, this mountain rampart con- 
cealed a fairy land behind it. 
Mellowed by distance it seemed 
the wall of Paradise ; but if so, I 
can venture to say the Eden lies not 
on the upper side. Fold upon fold 
of dreary brown moorland stretched 
away beneath a low sky before and 
around, until there seemed to be no 
end to it; and far, far away rose a 
line of blue hills streaked and capped 
with white, but never a tree, and 
the grass dry and reedy, lean blades 
that grew by sufferance. And this 
was really the chosen realm of 
Asathor and Odin, the home of 
Trolds and Elves and Ogres, and all 
the gruesome spectres named in 
the dark mythology of Scandinavia. 
They a have been of sterner 
mood than that other dynasty who 
boasted to be from Jove and had 
Olympian houses, albeit both alike 
showed a divine indifference to com- 
fort and cultivation. Our trusty 
Finn, swinging along at his im- 
perturbable three miles an hour, 
was a fitting Mercury to this land 
of fable. After all, it wasn’t such 
bad travelling, and now that all was 
bare to the horizon, we could ven- 
ture to stray a little in search of 
the ventriloquist plover that were 
calling from all quarters. After 
missing a couple, I began to join in 
the misgiving of the poet that they, 
like the cuckoo, were not indeed 
birds, but only a wandering voice : 
their wailing was sad enough for 
souls in pain; but the third shot re- 
proved my scepticism and helped 
to make provision for the larder. 

‘ How in the world do those Finn 
fellows find their way across these 
idle deserts ?? I was tempted to ask 
on seeing our train wheeling off at a 
sharp angle without any perceptible 
reason. 

‘ Well, the features of the landskip 
are somewhat monotonous,’ said my 
companion, scanning the expanse. 
‘ I suppose, however, they have some 
landmarks. Perhaps those great 
boulders to the right serve in the 
humble capacity of signposts : — 
don’t appear to be useful for muc. 
else up ya 

N 
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‘I have read that the natives 
know by the lichen on the rocks 
which way the prevailing wind 
blows, and calculate the points of 
the compass from that,’ said I, en- 
deavouring to be philosophical. 

* Don’t you think it more likely,’ 
said Harry, ‘that living so near the 
North Pole they have imbibed some 
of the properties of the loadstone, 
and act as their own compasses P” 

For fear of an argument I pre- 
tended to acquiesce in this crude 
theory, but nevertheless stole off 
to inspect the stones in question. 
They were masses of gneiss that 
suggested the friction of glaciers 
long ages ago, but gave no in- 
formation with respect to the route. 
To my eyes the lichen on them grew 
anyhow. ‘They might have been the 
Bauta Stone of some hero gone to 
Valhalla, but I looked in vain for 
any Rune on their blank faces. 

* Holloa! there’s one of the horses 
down,’ said Harry, pointing to the 
group some quarter of a mile ahead; 
and sure enough Mustang, as they 
called him, had dropped under his 
load. I was filled with compassion 
at first, but seeing that there was a 
greener patch within a few hundred 
yards of the spot he had chosen for 
tumbling, and remembering his cun- 
ning at the start when his burden 
disagreed with him, I concluded at 
once that this was a mere ruse of 
the wily animal, who was quite as 
strong as the rest of his four-footed 
companions. As it was now nearly 
ten o’clock, we determined to halt 
and give him the benefit of his sa- 
gacity. The beasts were no sooner 
unloaded than they made off to the 
grassy bottom, through which ran a 
snow-born rivulet fringed with low 
willow bushes. David and his com- 
panions, two men anda boy attached 
to the horses, lost no time in pro- 
ducing their stores, which they ate 
on the bleak hill-side where the 
stoppage took place. Our pre- 
parations for the bivouac were more 
elaborate. 

‘OF course you'll go in for a hot 
supper,’ suggested Harry, while we 
were lifting the saddle-bags off. 

‘With pleasure,’ I replied; ‘not 
that I see much fuel to cook it 
withal.’ 

‘How, then, shall we prove our 
superiority over the barbarian ?’ said 
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he, jealous of his attainments in the 
cooking art. ‘If we can’t have a 
warm collation in the wilderness, 
one might as well have been a born 
Finn. Besides, I perceive some old 
stumps of trees down in the hollow 
yonder.’ Visions of a festive board 
instead of a passover of black bread 
and goats’-milk cheese devoured 
apart quickened our activity. We 
chose a snug spot near the brook, 
and collecting there a heap of 
heather and dry branches, soon had 
a bright blazing fire. The eatables 
were then produced—sausages, port- 
able soup, and biscuits, and my in- 
genious friend was soon busy with 
a frying-pan, while I performed the 
less responsible office of stirring the 
soup. Our men, meanwhile, had 
thrown themselves, as their manner 
is, face downward on the ground, 
and with caps pulled down and 
collars pulled up, were endeavouring 
to get a comfortable nap. I was 
searching about lower down the hill 
for wood when I was recalled by 
the announcement, ‘Supper is 
ready.’ This cut short my foraging, 
and we were soon comfortably seated 
on our rugs beside the fire enjoying 
an excellent repast. Then followed 
a pipe and a long chat, of bygone 
scenes, and travels together in other 
lands; of old college friends scat- 
tered ‘like leaves in wintry weather;’ 
some in India, called by their fate 
to be ‘competition Wallahs ;’ some 
lounging at home after a campaign 
in the Crimea; some, alas! still 
mouldering on that bleak Chersonese; 
and some who would well like to be 
with us now. 

It was past midnight, the sun had 
set for us, but the clouds were still 
red. The attendants having been 
attracted by the fire were snoring 
within a few paces of us, and the 
concert was completed by the mur- 
mur of the brook, and the tinkling 
of the horses’ bells as they grazed 
in the hollow below. Not feeling 
sleepy, I tried to sketch the scene. 
By the time I had finished, the cattle 
had grazed their way up to us ; and 
the Finn, awakening from his 
slumbers, arose and shook himself, 
looked at the sky, and hinted that 
we might as well prepare to start. 
The horses were soon caught, and 
their different burdens assigned to 
them. Experience had taught us 
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to put each thing into its proper 
lace, so that the job did not take 
oer this time. It was somewhat 
alarming to find that the arsenical 
soap which we had brought for the 

urpose of preserving bird-skins 

ad escaped from its jar, and was 
endeavouring to become familiar 
with the compressed vegetables, but 
we relegated the sly poison to the 
other pannier before any mischief 
was done. 

‘Kjere Ven,’ said David, who 
was proud of his Norwegian, ‘ dear 
friend, may we have “en leeten 
schnapps ?”’’ ‘Polite savage,’ an- 
swered the dear friend, ‘of course 
you shall, as the morning air is 
rather fresh, and it may do you 
good. Call the other men, and they 
shall have a nipper each.’ The 
horn cup was brought out, and 
tilled from the little keg with glass 
ends, which has been the puzzle of 
so many Norwegians during our 
travels. When it was discovered 
on board the steamer, the first im- 
pression always was that it was a 
telescope, aoe the inquirer would 
lift it to his eye. No remarkable 
optical result following, the experi- 
mentalist would turn his attention 
to the smell. ‘ Brandtviin,’ beyond 
a doubt. On this discovery the 
theoretical would decide that it 
must be a spirit level; the practical 
part, that it contained something to 
drink. But the inevitable questions 
followed, ‘How much does it cost? 
Will you sell it for an ort ? Having 
our own use for the barrel, and 
being, moreover, somewhat piqued 
at the offer of tenpence for what 
cost more than ten times as much, 
although one bidder was willing to 
throw a score of lucifer match boxes 
into the bargain, we were obliged 
to state that we were not in that 
line, in fact, not kj6bmeend or huck- 
sters at all. 

The Fjeld is not so black as they 
paint it, thought we, as we set oif 
in the fresh morning to cireumvent 
some ducks which we espied sailing 
about on a tarn some distance out 
of our line of march. The sun re- 
turned before the clouds had lost 
their glow—‘ the lights of sunset 
and of sunrise mixed in that brief 
night,’ and as long as the air re- 
mained cool nothing could be more 
enjoyable. Presently, however, 
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the effects of straggling, the want 
of sleep, and the sun’s heat, began 
to tell, and instead of following the 
summer snipe and plover, we only 
accommodated them with a shot 
when they became more than ordi- 
narily pressing, and stopped to 
drink at the water-courses more 
often than was consistent with brisk 
marching. By this means we lost 
sight of our company, and for an 
hour had to steer by guess. The 
country presented a succession of 
broad undulating hills, varied by 
swampy hollows and small lakes. 
The slopes were covered with a 
coarse vegetation, but the tops and 
high flats were guiltless of any kind 
of verdure. Sometimes we had to 
walk over plains floored with small 
sharp-edged stones, sometimes 
along miles of natural causeway, 
raised above the surrounding level, 
and ending in a most sudden and 
purposeless manner. The compo- 
sition of these embankments was of 
doughy earth, that looked as if it 
had run, after the manner of the 
mortar tanks which masons make, 
and was only partially set. Innu- 
merable stones and splinters of rock 
were stuck in it, like plums in a 
pudding, and the whole mass seemed 
to be in process of hardening. Al- 
together this vast plateau had a 
forlorn, naked, half-finished air. 
But nature could not be expected 
to clothe her work until it was com- 
pleted, and this corner of the globe 
is likely to be postponed indefinitely; 
for before the ground has time to 
recover from the melting of last 

ear, comes the snow again, and 
nl it where it was before. Toa 
tired tramper this kind of country 
is tedious, for he constantly expects 
a change of prospect from the next 
ridge, and having gained it, is con- 
stantly disappointed by seeing one 
precisely similar in front. It was 
with no slight pleasure that we 
descried from one of these heights 
our train, which had apparently 
come to a halt. We hastened on, 
and found them resting in a small 
valley containing a sprinkling of 
grass, which from a distance looked 
hike a green cloth spread in the 
midst of the vast area of rein-deer 
moss. Our exultation was soon 
cut short. The mosquitoes, which 
hitherto had troubled us only by 
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dozens, increased with the heat of 
the day to thousands. Every one in 
the vast host being his own trum- 
peter, the welkin resounded with 
their martial music. Veils, coat- 
collars, and gloves were an insuffi- 
cient shield against these free lances. 
We exchanged our English shoot- 
ing-boots for kamargas, as being 
more easy for walking, and by 
tying the ankle-bands over our 
trousers, endeavoured to prevent the 
tiny foe from crawling up our legs. 
Notwithstanding this they managed 
to pierce our knees and elbows 
through every covering, and crept 
- and down the seams of our 
gloves, probing each particular 
needle-hole with a tact and perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause. 
How they contrive to subsist when 
there are no warm-blooded victims 
about, is a question for the schools 
of natural science. Nature cer- 
tainly does not supply them with a 
human sacrifice every summer. 
With their fi, fe, fum, they soon 
smelt the blood of an Englishman, 
and relished it as an unusual dainty. 
The cannibals! The news of our 
coming was soon bruited abroad, 
and they gathered to the carnage 
from the heaven above and the 
earth beneath. We lighted a fire, 
but were driven from it by superio- 
rity of numbers, and unable to cook, 
retreated under our nets, content 
with the impromptu bread and 
cheese. 

After a rest of six hours, during 
which we had very little sleep, we 
set out again. This stage was not 
a lively one. Ridge after ridge of 
monotonous waste—it seemed as if 
we had passed the confines of the 
habitable world, and strayed into 
an odd corner of chaos, adapted for 
nothing particular. Instead of the 
cheerful life and vegetation of the 
lower world, nothing throve in this 
realm of Beelzebub but venomous 
flies, and a leprous grey scurf of 
lichen coating the spongy ground 
and dead stones. We trudged 
grimly on, relieving our feelings at 
intervals by wallowing in a snow 
drift for the behoof of our perse- 
cutors. It was sufficiently irritating 
to behold the swarm rise up again 
after one of these sudden rolls, and 
fall into order as if they despised 
our clumsy stratagem, and continue 
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to dog us like a ghastly shadow. 
Late in the day we came upon some 
broken ground, covered knee-high 
with a shrub resembling the goose- 
berry-bush of our native isle, but 
without thorns. This is the dwarf 
birch (Betula nana) which grows 
plentifully over the Fjeld, except in 
the desolate region which lies 
highest, and together with the 
willows which fringe the water- 
courses, provides food and covert 
for the R per or Norwegian ptar- 
migan. Ronutiine through the 
green tangled mat woven by this 
lant, we descried ourparty stationed 
Sede a river, ina meadow partially 
inclosed by a fence of slanting 
stakes. Many years ago—for the 
alisade was rotten now—it had 
Goon an encampment of nomad 
Finns, and the circle which the 
had enclosed was grown over wit 
rich green grass. I left my com- 
panion behind laying great wait for 
a pair of Ger-falcons that were 
hovering about the place. He came 
up presently carrying the male bird; 
the other had made off: luckily it 
wasn’t much cut about, and was 
therefore carefull ~~ away for 
preserving. While I performed the 
duties of Caliban in getting fuel and 
making a fire, Harry was engaged 
in plucking a brace of plover, which, 
when neatly trussed on skewers 
whittled for the occasion, looked 
tempting enough. The harpies, 
however, drove us from our antici- 
pated banquet, and all we could do 
for the present was to consume our 
tables, as Iulus did on a similar 
occasion. A portion of compressed 
vegetables was put into the sauce- 
pan and left to simmer over the fire 
while we tried to snatch a few hours’ 
sleep. I may have dreamed, but I 
did not sleep a wink: the incessant 
worry had made me too feverish. 
I lay and watched the creatures 
with a painful fascination as they 
kept darting their long trunks down 
through every mesh, in the hope of 
reaching my face or hands. Grim 
little demons they were, with hump- 
backs and brown fur tippets, long 
ungraceful limbs, grey ringed trunks, 
and a malignant gleam in their eyes, 
the index of their fierce nature. 
About three in the morning, the 
hostile troops being benumbed with 
cold, if not less numerous, my com- 
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panion called out from his lair, 
* Dash, I vote we get up and make 
some breakfast; I can’t sleep for 
these devils.’ Dash signified his 
acquiescence, and both got up, re- 
= the fire, and with reckless 
ardihood proceeded with the cook- 
ing. The birds when served up 
looked like pictures, and with a good 
cup of tea had the double effect of 
raising our — and abating our 
appetites. e dry, unpromising 
mottled cake which we had put in 
water before the retreat, had in- 
creased to such a bulk as to fill the 
pot. The several plants had re- 
sumed their original shape, hue, and 
bouquet. Wrinkled beans, shrunk 
peas, and wizened carrots had 
swelled into the smooth circum- 
ference of lusty vegetablehood ; 
celery stars dawned on the horizon 
of the pot, among the darker green 
of resuscitated cabbages. To com- 
plete the miracle, we disbursed a 
cupfull of the savoury mess to each 
of the attendants, and had still 
enough to satisfy our own wants. 
Thus recruited, and snatching a dip 
in the stream, we felt able to face the 
toils of the wilderness once more. 
The sun rose behind a thick mist, 
and until he struggled through and 
the vapours disappeared we had a 
jovial time of it. ‘The land continued 
to be rugged and uneven. Our eyes 
were refreshed by the shiny green 
of the dwarf birch, a pleasin 
exchange for desolation viewe 
through a stuffy veil, a medium 
which made every object look omi- 
nous and blue. in a basin high up 
between the hills we came upon a 
lake, of uncertain size from its fur- 
ther end being hidden by the mist. 
Among the rushes we discovered 
five ducks, and having free use of 
our arms and eyes during this truce 
we thought it a good opportunity of 
catering for the pot. oe round 
to the other side, while Harry 
stationed himself so as to get them 
between us. They saw our ap- 
proach, but being perfectly un- 
educated ducks swam about in per- 
plexity without taking flight until 
got within range, when I fired. 
Four got up, two of whom fell to 
the second barrel, the other two 
escaping. Patience supplied the 
want of aretriever. After waiting 
a quarter of an hour the wind and 
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wave had drifted them to my feet. 
My friend meanwhile had gone for- 
ward to keep the guide in sight, and 
was telegraphing from a neigh- 
bouring eminence. In the rugged 
ravines, which alternated with tracts 
of bog where the tufted cotton rush 
had planted its small white flag, we 
found numberless plover. As these 
birds settled confidently and con- 
spicuously on the summits of the 
stones, we seldom waited for them 
to get up, regarding them as 
provisions. 

In the course of the morning we 
forded a river running southwards 
between two high stony banks. 
This would seem to be a tributary 
of the Karasjok, rising among the 
snowy peaks of Vouriez Dudder, a 
high mountain half way between 
Alten and Assibakti, which was our 
landmark during a great part of the 
journey. Judging from the multi- 
tude of names on the map, one 
might be seduced into believing this 
to be quite a cosy neighbourhood, 
with lots of society, with a town 
here and a village there, and a 
farmhouse a quarter of a mile off. 
But alas! on reaching our morning’s 
horizon we find them to be mere 
names. The ‘joks’ and ‘dudders’ 
and ‘javres’ that so plentifully 
people the Fjeld are like the cities 
of the mirage—they subside into 
stream and lake and mountain. We 
were now more than sixty miles from 
any human habitation, looking east 
and west; but a traveller so dis- 
posed might have taken a line south, 
without meeting anything to remind 
him of men, other than an occa- 
sional Lapp establishment, for seven 
hundred miles. The Finns who 
live in the country N.E. of Tromsé 
and the Tornea, are quite distinct 
from the Lapps, although both are 
nomadic in their tastes. They are 
said to be an earlier immigration 
from the cradle of nations eastward 
of the Ural Mountains. The Lapps 
haunt the high land south of the 
Tornea, between Norway and 
Sweden, seldom descending below 
the level of the rein-deer moss, and 
range as far as Drontheim. The 
former are much finer men, with 
more energy and intellect, and 
where they have settled, chietly 
near the mouths of the large salmon 
rivers, their log houses are more 
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commodious and well kept than the 
exaggerated ant-hills in which the 
Lapp patriarch and his family de- 
light to burrow. The rein-deer is to 
the Lapp what the pig is to the 
Irishman, only having no rent to 
pay they can afford the luxury of a 
carriage, which the rein-deer draws 
over the snow. The herd to which 
a Lapp family appertains numbers, 
on an average, three hundred head. 
In the summer season they wear 
velvet on their horns and change 
their coats, during which operation, 
being at the same time exposed to 
the attacks of our old acquaintances 
the mosquitoes, they look very seedy, 
and so do their masters—the Lapps, 
that is to say, who really spend 
their lives in waiting on the inferior 
animal. But in the winter, I am 
told, both master and man are as 
brisk as bees. In features the 
Finns are more like the Norwegians, 
while the Lapps have flat faces, 
diminutive figures, and Tartar eyes. 
They are accounted honest, although 
fond of silver ornaments and 
money, which they bury for safety, 
and forgetting in some cases to 
transmit the secret of its locality, 
they leave to their descendants a 
legacy of poverty and a tradition. 
The language of both races is kin- 
dred, probably the same, but dis- 
guised by differences of dialect and 
noe aga Both belong to the 

ranian family of languages. The 
only books one meets with are the 
Propagation Society’s Bibles, which 
those who can read interpret by the 
light of nature. The religious sect 
which claims them at present are 
the Lutherans, who have a church at 
Karasjok, where a priest resides 
during half the year. There is 
another Lutheran parish at Polmak 
on the Tana; but all the Finns 
Russian subjects belong to the 
Greek Church, their creed depend- 
ing on their geography. 

Among the patches of birch and 
juniper we shot some Ryper (Zetrao 
dagopus), the first we had seen. 
These were the Fjeld-ryper, which 
differ from the skov, or wood-ryper, 
in being grey with white wings, 
while the other species have white 
wings and bodies of a bright grouse- 
colour. 

Through watching for some ducks 
on a large lake that we had to pass 
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on the right, and having made a 
long detour to secure my booty, I 
was left behind by the rest of the 
party. I might have sojourned in 
that bad neighbourhood until the 
little vampires had sucked my body 
dry, if Harry had not considerately 
come back to look forme. After 
long wandering I thought I heard 
a whistle: that pipe never was 
piped by a bird. It was a long 
single note, which according to our 
code of signals, meant ‘ Where are 
ou?’ I replied in the same 
anguage, sinking the oxytone of 
interrogation, ‘Here I am,’ and 
made for the direction of the sound. 
Two notes invited me to ‘Come 
here.’ Three to ‘hasten,’ while a 
‘merry call with variations,’ inti- 
mated that it was ‘all right.’ 

The noon halt this day was on a 
slope covered with brushwood and 
coarse grass, among which peeped 
out here and there several little 
flowers that I scarcely hoped to 
greet in this remote region. There 
was the pretty blue gentian, the 
wild veronica, the white trientalis 
Europea, and the branching saxi- 
fraga, all vying to make the most of 
their brief summer. Prickly plants 
are rarely met with in Norway, and 
gorse is known to have been hailed 
by the Swedish naturalist as a ten- 
der and beautiful exotic. Further 
north, in the valley through which 
the Tana runs over sand that 
sparkles like gold dust in the sun, 
we shall come upon many a fairy 
terrace, cushioned with rich wild 
thyme, and decked with hundreds 
of graceful harebells. In the course 
of the day four wild rein-deer were 
descried about a mile off—one of 
them a white one. They stood to 
gaze at our train winding down the 
hillside, but dissatisfied with our 
appearance they contemptuously 
tossed their heads and made off. 
We were not in a condition to fol- 
low them; indeed it would have 
taken very expert stalking to surprise 
these wild denizens of the Field, 
considering the small amount of 
covert there was in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Acheron was the name we gave 
to the river by which we lay that 
night, not without a transparent 
classical allusion to the woes that 
await the luckless wight who is 
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forced to dream a midsummer night 
upon its banks. Not that the river 
was black or otherwise infernal ; on 
the contrary, the clearest water 
glided over its stony bed beneath 
a green sloping bank, whose upper 
_ were covered knee-high with 
irch. But it was so haunted b 
mosquitoes that I shudder to thin 
of the bivouac there. However, 
we made a cup of tea, which is more 
refreshing than any other drink, 
and were then forced to retire, 
severely wounded. Necessity, the 
mother of invention, on this occasion 
gave birth to a small but commo- 
dious lodging. It united the roomi- 
ness of a four-poster with the 
lightness of a tent-bed, and, best of 
all, was mosquito proof. Under a 
frame of sticks I arranged my tea 
things, encased myself in a night 
suit of waterproof to keep out the 
dews, laid down one of our miscel- 
laneous parcels for a pillow, and 
having cast a mosquito net over all, 
made it taut with heavy stones at 
the sides. My tormentors, except 
the victims inside the fortress, all of 
whose heads I eventually punched, 
could do no further harm than hiss 
at me through the skylights of my 
many-windowed house. The be- 
slegers were mustered in great force 
when I awoke, and all were abso- 
lutely delirious with anger at their 
exclusion. They closed on me as 
soon as I emerged in the grey of the 
morning. And therefore in haste 
we packed up, so dismayed that no 
word was said of breakfast; but 
sullenly, with muffled heads and 
gnashing of teeth, we got the beasts 
in motion and began toascend. On 
the height a cool breeze came to our 
aid, and effectually thinned the 
enemy’s ranks. Some precipitous 
ground that the horses could not 
cross gave us an opportunity of 
resting for half an hour, while 
David went forward to find an 
accessible route. This I employed 
in taking a bath in a rocky brook— 
no bad substitute for the matutinal 
tub, which languid young gentle- 
men were having iced when I left 
England. I fancied that immersion 
in cold water rendered the bites less 
irritable, besides being a more 
leasant specific than tar, butter, 
d, almond oil, or even glycerine. 
‘I suppose this is what they 
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meant by roughing it,’ grumbled 
Harry, breaking silence for the 
first time, in place of his wonted 
morning carol of ‘ La ci darem la 
mano,’ or a pathetic ‘addio’ to 
Leonora, emulous of Giuglini. 

‘Yes. I can’t conceive anything 
much more wearing,’ said I in 
earnest; ‘it’s enough to make one’s 
hair turn white. I wonder how 
long this style of worry is going to 
last. Of course they'll return to 
the charge as soon as the wind 
drops. 1 wish we were well off 
this wretched Fjeld. It must be 
better when we get down into the 
low country. If they are as thick 
on the river, we shall have to take 
to our boats and drop down to the 
sea as fast as we can, and leave the 
fish to the Finns.’ 

As David had said it was possible 
to reach the dwellings of his 
countrymen to-day, it was resolved 
to make a brief midday halt, and 
press on without loss of time. A 
fair stock of game was dangling 
from Romsdal’s back, and we longed 
for an opportunity of cooking some 
of it. It wanted a day or two of 
the first of August, and most of the 
ryper got up singly; but as the 
broods generally were quite old 
enough to be weaned, we thought 
ourselves justified by circumstances 
in shooting the old birds. And now 
we began to speculate on the kind 
of night-quarters we were likely to 
get. Owing to the limited medium 
of communication between ourselves 
and David—Norsk being a foreign 
language to all three—it was diffi- 
cult to make out with precision 
where we should eventually turn 
up. Karasjok we were bound for, 
and that was the first inhabited 
place we expected to reach. But 
the ingenious Finn, in a fit of ety- 
mology, starting from the premiss 
that ‘jok’ means a river, went on 
to explain that there were two 
Karasjoks, a summer residence and 
a winter one, while to tie the tangle, 
the name of Assibakti appeared 
on the Karasjok river in this 
quarter. A place with such a name 
did not promise much accommoda- 
tion for man and beast, certainly no 
choice of hotels, and we made up 
our minds for a night in the bosom 
of a nomad family, being not averse 
to take the chance of domestic ver- 
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min as the lesser of two evils. 
David, who felt like MacGregor 
when his foot was on his native 
heath, dwelt with patriotic compla- 
cency on the fact that this was 
Finmark—and here he pointed to 
the unproductive domains of his 
Ugrian ancestors—that there were 
no Norwegians here —that we 
should find a land flowing with oat- 
meal, flat bread (Finn cakeshe called 
them), with sour milk, and butter, 
and might possibly procure boats 
for our projected expedition down 
to the sea. 

During a long plod across a fenny 
tract, about the size of an average 
English county, I coached up some 
Finsk words from the guide, who 
seemed not a little proud to find 
himself in the position of a teacher. 
Eschewing the. complimentary 
phrases of Ze Parleur and the con- 
versational manuals as formal, and 
omitting all introductory remarks 
on the weather as superfluous—the 
numerals as far as ten, yes, no, and 
three questions respecting the hire 
of a boat, composed the substance 
of thisvery elementary lecture. Mile 
after mile’ of flat was left behind 
while Vouriez Dudder seemed 
still to hang over our backs, and the 
mountain brink in front to become 
no nearer. At last, quite suddenly, 
we found ourselves on the top of a 
high bank fronting the east, and 
saw below us a string of lakes in 
the bosom of a wide valley, whose 
opposite side was covered with trees 
—actual trees—full-grown birches, 
Harry declared them to be, after a 
deliberate survey through his opera- 
glass. Passing down a gulley where 
the last patch of snow was fast 
melting into a clear brimming rivu- 
let, we crossed a bog, forded a river, 
and entered the wood. 

The exchange from the open 
country was but a dubious gain. 
In addition to our old enemies, who 
lounged along at our pace, as if loco- 
motion cost them no effort, or in- 
sulted us by riding on our heads, 
backs, and shoulders, we had now 
to struggle through a closely-grown 
wood, with the usual obstacles of 
rough stones, scandalous roots, re- 
coiling twigs, and opposing trunks. 
There was no longer any _ he of 
vegetation. The ground in most 
places was covered deep with a 
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luxuriant undergrowth of dwarf 
birch, very pretty to the eye, but 
tiresome to wade through, while the 
moister spots produced besides bil- 
berries, a crop of delicious molte- 
ber,,a fruit much used in Norway, 
both fresh and preserved. It is like 
a yellow mulberry growing among 
geranium leaves, and rejoices in the 
technical name of Rubus chame- 
morus. From an open patch form- 
ing the bald crown of a hill, we dis- 
covered a lake enbosomed in the 
perpetual birch forests, by its shape 
and islands reminding one of Win- 
dermere. It was somewhere on this 
water, David informed us, that the 
Assibaktians were out on a fishing 
expedition, the village itself being 
left in the occupation of the women. 
This lake had a dull and sombre 
look, as if some ancient race slept 
an enchanted sleep beneath its dark 
waves. I should have expected to 
catch in it golden fish, who would 
immediately open a conversation 
with their captor, and proceed to 
detail the story of their wrongs, 
ending with a formal protest against 
the use of the frying-pan. This is, 
however, a mere fancy, not war- 
ranted by fact. Ifthere had been 
anything uncanny about the mere, 
David would certainly have men- 
tioned it. Passing the fresh spore 
of a bear, in a deep dell overgrown 
with bjérneber and hemlock, which 
umbelliferous vegetable Bruin uses 
as a salad with his autumnal repast 
of raw cow, for I had lain out long 
nights on the watch for autumn 
bears too many times to be fooled 
again, we came upon the vestiges of 
a path. As we were incredulous at 
the first, so no sooner had we ac- 
cepted the notion that it was a path, 
than we jumped to the conclusion 
that our march was finished. But 
this was equivalent to holloaing be- 
fore you get out of the wood, which 
the concentrated wisdom of our an- 
cestors solemnly warns us never to 
do. We had wedged our way down 
among the trees, until we stood on 
a cliff overhanging a river, which to 
our entire discomfiture was too deep 
to ford. After so much walking it 
went against the grain to turn back, 
but there was no other remedy, and 
up we scrambled again. David, 
who for once was evidently astray, 
now tried another tack; and the 
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result was that about one quarter of 
an hour afterwards, we beheld our 
best horse floundering in a quag- 
mire, and the tent, beds, gun-cases, 
and other. articles wrecked among 
the spongy islands of that treache- 
rous archipelago. It was enough to 
make a saint cry. I sat down with 
forced resignation, and wondered 
what deity would come to the 
rescue, and in what kind of machine. 
The sun blazing overhead infused 
fresh venom into the mosquitoes, 
who proceeded to take an ungene- 
rous advantage of our position. The 
poor horses suffered most, on whom 
they clustered so thickly that a 
smart pat left the print of your hand 
marked in dead bodies. The boy 
was tugging at his hair, and weeping 
with an abandonment almost Orien- 
tal. His two compatriots, usually 
impassive as stones, were raised to 
angry abuse of each other, of the 
guide, of the path that was no path 
after all, and of the slemme myg,— 
the ili-behaved midges. 

‘Hard lines, mate,’ exclaimed a 
muffled voice from behind. There 
was no denying this oracular asser- 
tion of the veiled prophet. 

In the midst of this great strait I 
saw three creatures in an outlandish 
but picturesque dress bound from 
rock to rock until they stood at gaze 
about a dozen yards from us, when 
I perceived that they were two 
Finsk girls and a boy belonging to 
the tribe that were fishing in the 
lake, who had been attracted by the 
unwonted sound of voices. Stand- 
ing in not ungraceful attitudes on 
the rock ledges, they looked like the 
quaint spirits that wait on Oberon, 
although a trifle more elvish and 
weird-like than the slim fairies who 
trip it among the pasteboard preci- 
oo of the Haymarket and Lyceum. 

avid challenged them in his own 
sonorous dialect, and the forms 
answered with animated gestures 
and pointing of the hands. As I 
caught the wondering eye of one of 
them, I read that they were not 
malicious, and began tothank heaven 
for sending the good people to help 
us in ourneed. They pointed out 
the firm ground; the horses pre- 
sently emerged, and we came down 
upon a fording place. Then the two 
girls skimmed off in a canoe across 
the lake, probably to announce to 
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their friends the unexpected arrivals. 
Once safely over the river our atten- 
dants immediately unpacked, ate 
their meal, and turned over on their 
bellies to sleep. 

‘I don’t vote we stop here, at any 
rate; what do you say, Harry ?” 

‘Oh! I say go on; our bones 
would be picked clean in half an 
hour if we stayed here. The men can 
have their nap and follow with the 
baggage, and we'll make David lead 
us to the village. It can’t be very 
much further.’ 

Three more hours passed, never- 
theless, before we espied through 
an opening in the forest, in which 
tall pines had now taken the place of 
birches, the valley of the Karasjok 
lying below us. A broad river 
wound along between sandy islands 
and shelving banks, on its way to 
join the Anarjok, thence, under the 
name of Tana, to pour their mingled 
waters into the most easterly of the 
three great Fjords that ‘olin the 
northern coast. For a long time we 
could discover no signs of human 
habitation. From the river to the 
rampart of cliff that bounded the 
valley on the eastern side, the limit 
of a still larger Fjeld, and up and 
down as far as the eye could reach, 
was one unbroken wood. Following 
David down the steep path, with 
more than voluntary agility, we 
came upon a meadow where a herd 
of cows were pasturing under the 
care of a brace of Finsk boys. A 
few hundred yards further on we 
reached a cluster of log-houses of a 
much more advanced style of archi- 
tecture than the circular-vaulted 
houses of the Lapps. This was Assi- 
bakti. Karasjok Marken lay two 
Norsk miles further down the river. 
Besides the dwellings there were 
several outhouses, raised on stone 
foundations four feet above the 
ground, scaffolds supported on tall 
poles for stacking hay, and a crane 
of Titanic height for drawing water 
out of a well in the centre; the 
whole area of a few acres being 
separated from the surrounding 
forest by the national palisade of 
slanting stakes. The scene put one 
in mind of the Indian villages de- 
scribed by American novelists ; the 
squaws and children left at home, 
the braves out fishing; while the 
cradles, like shortened canoes, in © 
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which babies were encased up to 
the eyes, the kamargas like mo- 
cassins, the knives, belts, and axes, 
might well have formed part of the 
household furniture of a Mohawk 
or Ojibbeway. In personal appear- 
ance the Finns of this district, with 
their long hair and moustaches, are 
not unlike the ancient Britons, ac- 
cording to the popular conception 
of our respected progenitors. But 
although of deed morals, they are 
not a bloodthirsty race ; they —— 
the majority of the ten command- 
ments, and subsist mainly on fish. 

The women gathered in a crowd 
around David, asking him a thou- 
sand questions about us. During a 
pause in the chattering, I inquired 
where we could lie until the bag- 
gage came up. He consulted an 
old woman, who, after a long parley, 
led us into the paddock, and pointed 
to one of the lofts for storing rein- 
deer skins, of which she opened the 
door. We mounted the short ladder, 
put our guns inside, and crept in 
after them. But even in that dark 
vault the ubiquitous mosquitoes 
were already humming an exultant 
hymn over the anticipated feast. 
Although very tired, we were still 
more hungry, and I applied for 
some bread and milk. Presently a 
flat, shallow pail of the latter, and 
a huge disc of oatmeal bread, ap- 

eared, which we worried in silence. 
Iwo drains emptied the pail, and 
two more a second. 

‘Well, Harry, what’s your opi- 
nion of our prospects now?’ said I, 
as soon as my tongue was at leisure. 

‘I think that we're jolly well in 
for it,’ replied he, ‘and I begin to 
wish we'd never heard of the Tana. 
Here we are, unable to speak six 
words of the language, that howling 
wilderness behind, and two hundred 
miles between us and the sea.’ 

Certainly things were not looking 
up. David would depart as soon as 
he had received his pay, and we 
should be left to our own resources ; 
we were not sure that we could get 
boats or men, and we firmly believed 
that not an inch of habitable space 
between Assibakti and the Nord- 
kyn was free from the pestilent 
mosquitoes. We spread a couch of 
rein-deer skins upon the boards of 
our cage, and with these reflections 
we fell asleep. 
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I was startled back into the pre- 
sent by David’s voice at the trap- 
door, announcing that the horses 
were arrived, and we crawled out 
into the solemn half-light of the 
morning. The baggage lay in a 
dark heap on the river bank, with 
the men like sad ghosts crouching 
beside it. Feeling rather cold, we 
thought we might as well go into 
the house of our Finsk hostess, and 
setting aside the leathery smell that 
pervaded the place, we found them 
very comfortable quarters. We 
ventured to unveil, finding there 
were not many mosquitoes inside, 
and in five minutes we were quite 
at home in the Finn family circle, 

laying with infant savages, talking 
> signs, and imbibing hot coffee 
tempered with candied sugar and 
excellent cream. It was a log 
mansion, containing a single apart- 
ment, about twenty-five feet square, 
with a large stone chimney and fire- 
place in one corner. It was par- 
tially lighted by the flame of a 
wood-fire, which gradually revealed 
the recumbent forms of nine natives, 
differing in size, and I suppose also 
in age and gender. ‘They were 
sleeping on couches of birch twigs, 
laid to the depth of a foot, in pens 
or stalls, partitioned off from the 
centre space by beams running 
along the floor, parallel with two 
sides of the apartment. Besides 
these there were astir to receive us 
an old grandmother and two young 
women, one with a baby. This they 
called an English baby, which I 
would fain suppose was a compli- 
mentary fiction in honour of us, on 
learning from David that we were 
Englishmen. In a similar strain of 
politeness or policy, they omitted 
no opportunity of abusing their 
Russian kinsfolk on the opposite 
side of the river. ‘Slem Karl 
Russ,’ said Amoot, who subse- 
quently became our interpreter, 
* Bad fellows, those Russians ;’ and 
then he would go on to ask ques- 
tions about the war in the Krim. 

We sat here a couple of hours, 
and had almost forgotten our an- 
noyances past and to come. when 
four stalwart Finns entered. We 
greeted them with a nod, and the 
usual curt insular recognition of 
‘ Howd’yedo?’ to whichthey replied 
by a stare. ‘Their greeting with 
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David was more comme il faut. 
Advancing each in turn, they stood 
with their right shoulder touching 
his left. The saluting pair then 
raised each an arm behind the 
other’s back until it encircled his 
friend’s waist; and during this 
mimic embrace they repeated the 
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words ‘ Booris, Booris,’ dwelling on 
the ‘ Boo’ in a tone of affectionate 
sympathy. With these men we 
bargained that they should accom- 
pany us for a month down the 
river, with two boats. And so 
terminated our journey over the 


Field. 
J. Y.S. 


SWORD AND GOWN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ 


Cuapter XIII. 


AM almost ashamed to confess 

how deeply the scene she had 
witnessed affected Cecil Tresilyan. 
The exhibition of Keene’s fierce 
temper ought certainly to have 
warned if it did not disgust her. 
She could only think—‘ It was for 
my sake that he was so angry; and 
he yielded to my first word.’ 

There is rather a heavy run just 
now against the ‘ physical force’ 
doctrine. It seems to me that some 
of its opponents are somewhat 
hypercritical. Formany,many years, 
romancists persisted in attributing to 
their principal heroes every point of 
bodily perfection and accomplish- 
ment; no one thought then of 
eavilling at such a well-understood 
and established type. That most 
fertile and meritorious of writers, 
for instance, Mr. G. P. R. James, 
invariably makes his jewn premier at 
least moderately athletic ; so much 
so, that when he has the villain of 
the tale at his sword’s-point, we feel 
a comfortable confidence that virtue 
will triumph as it deserves. As 
such a contingency is certain to 
occur twice or thrice in the course of 
the narrative, a nervous reader is 
spared much anxiety and trouble of 
mind by this satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Nous avons changé tout cela. 
Modern refinement requires that 
the chief character shall be made 
interesting in spite of his being 
dwarfish, plain-featured, and a vic- 
tim to pulmonary or some more 
prosaic disease. Clearly we are 
right. What is the use of advancing 
civilization if it does not correct 
our taste? What have we to do 
with the ‘manners and customs of 
the English’ in the eighteenth cen- 


tury, or with the fictions that be- 
guiled our boyhood ? Let our motto 
still be ‘ Forward ;’ we have plea- 
sures of which our grandsires never 
dreamt, and inventions that they 
were inexcusable in ignoring. We 
are so great that we can afford to be 
generous. Let them sleep well, 
those honest but benighted An- 
cients, who went down to their 
graves unconscious of ‘ Aunt Sally,’ 
and perhaps never properly appre- 
ciated caviare ! 

It is true that there are some 
writers—not the weakest—who still 
cling to the old-fashioned mould. 
Putting Lancelot and Amyas out of 
the question—I think I would 
sooner have ‘stood up’ to most 
heroes of romance than to sturdy 
Adam Bede. It can’t be a question 
of religion or morality ; for ‘ muscu- 
lar Christianity’ is the stock-sarcasm 
of the opposite party : it must be a 
question of good taste. Well, an- 
cient Greece is supposed to have had 
some floating ideas on that subject ; 
and she deified Strength. It is 
perfectly true, that to thrash a 
prize-fighter unnecessarily, is not a 
virtuous or glorious action; but I 
contend that the capability of doing 
so is an admirable and enviable 
attribute. There are grades of phy- 
sical as well as of mora! perfection ; 
and, after all, the same Hand created 
both. 

Have I been replying against the 
critics? Absit omen! ‘They are 
more often right, I fear, than 
authors are willing to allow ; for it 
is aggravating to have one’s pet 
bits of pathos put between inverted 
commas for the world in general to 
make a mock at (we could hardly 
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write them down without tears in 
our eyes), and to have our story 
condensed into a few clever pithy 
sentences (all in the present tense), 
till its weakness becomes painfully 
apparent. More than this, our 
candid friends are impalpable. 
Real life can furnish us with enough 
substantial opponents for us not to 
trouble ourselves about Junius. 
Neither in war nor love is it expe- 
dient to grasp at shadows. Ah! 
Mr. Reade, why were you not 
warned by Ixion? 

One thing is certain: however 
sound your arguments in deprecia- 
tion of personal prowess may be, 
you will never gain an unanimous 
feminine verdict. It must be an 
extraordinary exhibition of mental 
excellence that will really interest 
the aay of our sisters, for the 
moment, as deeply as avery ordina 
feat of strength . skill. It is - 
that they cannot thoroughly appre- 
ciate rectitude of feeling, brilliancy 
of conversation, and distinguished 
talent; but remember the hack- 
neyed quotation— 


Segnius irritant animum demissa per 
aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


If you want a proof of the cor- 
rectness of Horace’s opinion, go u 
to ‘Lord’s’ this month, and watch 
the flutter among the fair specta- 
tors, just after a ‘forward drive’ 
over the Pavilion; or, better still, 
the next time the ‘Grand Military’ 
comes off at Warwick, mark the re- 
ception that the man who rides a 
winner will meet with in the Stand. 
Conventionality has done a good 
deal, but it has not refined away all 
the frank, impulsive woman-nature 
yet. The knights are dust, and 
their good swords rust; but dame 
and demoiselle are very much the 
same as they were in the old days, 
when the Queen of Scots could 
sing— 

How they revelled thro’ the summer 
night, 

And by day made lanceshafts flee, 
For Mary Beatoun, and Mary Seatoun, 

And Mary Fleming, and me. 


Will this long, and rather rash 
tirade in the least excuse Cecil Tre- 
silyan? Of course not. My poor 
heroine! It was very unnecessary— 
that advertisement that she was not 
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superior to the weaknesses of her 
sex; for it seems to me, with every 
chapter, she has been growing more 
fallible and frail. She was utterly 
incapable of being at all demonstra- 
tive or ‘gushing;’ but her pre- 
ference for Royston Keene was now 
quite undisguised. 

Mrs. Danvers was bitterly exas- 
perated. It would be unjust to 
deny that she was greatly actuated 
by a sincere interest in her ci-devant 
pupil’s welfare: but other feelings 
were at work. 

It is very remarkable how a per- 
fectly ol rincipled woman will 
connive at chek she cannot approve, 
so long as she is taken unreservedly 
into confidence: but when once one 
secret is kept back, the danger of 
her antagonism begins: the magic 
draught that has lulled the vigilant 
Gryphon to sleep loses its potency ; 
the guardian of the treasure awakes 
—more savage because conscious of 
a dereliction in duty—and woe to 
the Arimaspian! ‘The cold, pale, 
chaste Moon comes forth from be- 
hind the cloud, determined to reveal 
every iota of transgression: no fur- 
ther chance of concealment here— 
Reparat sua cornua Phebe. 

So, to the utmost of her small 
powers, Bessie did endeavour to 
thwart and counteract the adver- 
sary. Her line was consistently 
plaintive. In season and out of 
season, she whined and wept pro- 
fusely. This was the last resource 
of her simple strategy: when the 
enemy was getting too strong to 
be met in open field, she adopted 
the Dutch plan of opening the 
sluices and trying to drown him. 
It is painful to be obliged to state 
that the inundation did not greatly 
avail. As she had done from the 
first, Cecil declined to make any con- 
fidences, or indeed to discuss the 
question at all. 

Mr. Fullarton, too, felt keenly the 
defection of a promising proselyte. 
Since that unfortunate afternoon, 
Miss Tresilyan had been perfectly 
civil, but always very cold; and he 
could not but be aware that he had 
lost ground then that he never 
could hope to regain. The divine 
must have been very desperate, 
when he ventured to attack that im- 
practicable brother. It was not a 
judicious move; nor would any one 
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have tried it who knew Dick Tresil- 
yan. It was not only that he liked 
and admired Royston Keene, but 
he had a blind confidence in his 
sister that nothing on earth could 
disturb: the evidence of his own 
senses would not have affected it in 
the least. ‘ Whatever she does is 
right,’ he thought; and he clung to 
that idea, as many other true be- 
lievers will do to a creed that they 
cannot understand. So when the 
question was broached he was not 
very angry (for he did more than 
justice to the chaplain’s sense of 
duty), but he stubbornly declined to 
enter upon it at all. Mr. Fullarton 
was so provoked that he was goaded 
into a taunt that he ought to have 
been ashamed of. 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ he said ; 
‘Major Keene is so formidable an 
adversary, that it is hardly safe to 
interfere with him.’ (These ‘men 
of peace’—quand ils s’y prennent ! 
I believe the most exasperating man 
in England, at this moment, to be 
an influential Quaker.) 

Dick Tresilyan took a long time 
(as was his wont) in finding out 
what was meant; when he did, even 
his limited intellect appreciated its 
bad taste and absurdity. A hun- 
dred sarcasms would not have dis- 
concerted the Pastor so completely 
as his honest hearty laugh. 

‘Ah! you think I’m afraid of 
him ? No—they don’t breed cowards 
where I come from. I never heard 
that idea but once before: that was 
at the Truro fair. I wasn’t in very 
good company, and they “ planted” 
a big miner on me at last. He 
wanted me to wrestle, and when I 
wouldn't, he said—just what you 
did. But I remember all the others 
laughed at him. They know ws in 
those parts, you see. He'd better 
have Sor quiet; for though he 
puzzled me at first witha “ back- 
trick” he had, I knew more than he 
did, and he got an awkward fall: I 
don’t think he'll ever do a good 
day’s work again.’ He paused, and 
his brow darkened strangely, and 
all his face changed, till it resembled 
more closely than it had often done 
the portraits of some of the ‘ bitter, 
bad Tresilyans.’ ‘I suppose you 
mean well, Mr. Fullarton, but Tm 
not going to thank you. We can 
manage our affairs without your 
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meddling ; and if you’re wise you'll 
leave us alone.’ It will be seen that 
the chaplain did not take much by 
his motion. 

Neither was Fanny Molyneux 
well satisfied with the turn affairs 
had taken lately. That poor little 
‘white witch’ was really alarmed 
by the unruly character of the spirit 
that she bed, been anxious to raise: 
she did not know the proper formula 
for sending it back to its own place ; 
and, if she had, the stubborn demon 
would only have mocked at her 
simple incantations. Though she 
loved Cecil dearly, she was too much 
in awe of her to venture upon re- 
monstrance or warning ; indeed, the 
few mild hints that she did throw 
out had not met with such success 
as to tempt her to follow them up. 
So she was, perforce, reduced to an 
unarmed neutrality. 

Her husband was perhaps the 
most Coveney uncomfortable of 
the party. He knew the circum- 
stances and bearings of the ques- 
tion better than any one else, and 
would have sacrificed a good deal 
(‘his right hand,’ I believe, is the 
oe phrase) to have averted the 
probable result. But he had not 
sufficient strength of mind to take 
the decided measures that might 
have been of some avail; in fact, he 
had a vague idea, that to act on the 
offensive against his old comrade, 
would be unpardonable treachery. 
Arguing with the latter was simply 
absurd ; forthis reason, if for no other, 
that from the moment his feelings 
became really interested, no amount 
of diplomacy would have induced 
him to enter upon the subject. 
Harry went about with a mise- 


rable, helpless sense of complicity 
weighing him down, which was 
much aggravated by a few words 
which dropped one morning from 
Dick Tresilyan. 


Dick had been dining téte-d-téte 
with Keene, on the previous even- 
ing, after a hard day’s snipe shoot- 
ing, and bore evident traces about 
him of a heavy night—a fact 
which he lost no time in alluding 
to, not without a certain pride, like 
the man in Congreve’s play, who 
exults in having ‘ been drunk in ex- 
cellent company.’ ‘ We had a very 
big drink,’ he said, confidentially, 
‘and the Major got more than his 
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allowance. He didn’t know what 
he was talking about at last; and 
he told me more of his affairs than 
most people know, I think: of 
course, I’m as safe as a chureh;’ 
and Dick made a gallant but abor- 
tive attempt to wink with one of 
his swollen eyelids. 

Molyneux shrank away from the 
speaker, with something very like 
a suppressed groan—he had heard 
that said before, and remembered 
what came of it. Credulity was 
as dangerous, when men thought 
Royston Keene had lost his head, 
as when women flattered themselves 
he had lost his heart. 


Cuapter XIV. 


If you will be good enough to 
look back on the one Romance in 
which, like the rest of the world, 
you probably indulged yourself, you 
will remember, perhaps more dis- 
tinctly than any other feature, the 
presentiment which haunted you 
from the very beginning. We were 
absurdly sanguine and hopeful in 
those days—full of chivalrous re- 
solves and unlimited aspirations ; 


but still the feeling would come 
back—if indeed it ever left us—that 
in the dim background there was 


difficulty and danger. We were not 
surprised when the small white 
speck rose out of the sea, and it 
needed no prophet to tell us then, 
that the heavens would soon be 
black with clouds, and that there 
would be a great rain (which indeed 
was the case, for there ensued a 
long continuance of wet weather ; 
it was a very tearful season). Oddly 
enough, that same presentiment did 
not make us particularly melancholy 
or uncomfortable, but seemed rather 
to give a zest to our simple plea- 
sures, relieving them from any tinge 
of sameness or insipidity. When 
the dénouement came we did not 
exactly see things in the same light 
certainly, and it took some time to 
settle thoroughly down into our 
present theory, that ‘it was all for 
the best.’ 

It is the old story of Thomas 
the Rhymer over and over again 
(we were all Rhymers once). The 
lover knows that there is peril 
in the path, but not the less 
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joyously he strides on by the side 
of the beautiful Queen. How 
sweetly they ring, the silver bells 
on the neck of the milk-white 
es) not so sweetly though as 
er low, musical tones. So on they 
fare, till the world of realities is left 
far behind, and they find themselves 
at their journey’s end. It is very 
happy, that year spent in Her king- 
dom; but so like a dream, that he 
does not appreciate its pleasures so 
well at the moment as he will in the 
weary after-years. Yet the waking 
came too soon. The sojourner had 
not half grown tired of his resting- 
place; the bloom has not faded on 
the wondrous fruits and flowers; 
the strangely sweet wine has not 
lost its savour, when it is time for 
him to be gone, for a dreadful 
whisper runs through the compan 
that to-morrow the teind to Me 
must be paid. Well, the black Tax- 
gatherer is baulked by a day, and 
the wanderer is back at Ercildoune 
again, Very dreary looks the grey, 
bare moorland. Do they call that 
foliage on the stunted fir-trees? It 
is only the ghost of a forest. The 
trim parterres have no beauty or 
fragrance for one that has lingered 
in more glorious gardens and 
plucked redder roses. Tabret and 
viol jangle harshly in the ears that 
have rioted in melodies made by 
fairy harpers. The village maidens 
may be comely, but they are some- 
what clumsy withal; the earthen 
floor trembles under their feet when 
they lead their simple dances; very 
different from the steps that kept 
time to a wild, weird music, stirring 
but scarcely bending the grass 
blades. ‘There is no colour in their 
flaxen locks, and little light in their 
pale-blue eyes ; these will not bear 
comparison with the smooth braided 
tresses that glistened like blue-black 
serpents, or the glances that rained 
down liquid fire through the twilight 
of the forests of Elf-land. Slowly the 
discontented dreamer realizes the 
fact that the spell is still upon him— 
riveted when he stole that first fatal 
kiss in despite of his mistress’ 
warning. Nothing is left for him 
now but to expiate his folly in the 
loneliness of the grey old tower, and 
to look forth, hoping to see the 
grass-green robe gleamagain against 
the setting sun, and to hear the 
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silver bells chime once more in the 
still evening air. Vain—worse than 
vain. With stiffened limbs and 
grizzled hair, we are not worth 
beguiling. 

This is essentially a masculine 
illustration, and only applies to 
Cecil Tresilyan — thus far. She 
was sensible of the influence that 
strengthened its hold upon her 
every day, and did not now wish or 
try to resist it, but she grew pro- 
portionately doubtful and uneasy 
about the event. A feeling, very 
strange and new to one of a tem- 
perament like hers, began to cree 
over her now and then. At a 
times she owned that her eyes were 
the more eagerly and steadfastly 
fixed on the Present, because they 
did not dare to look into the Future. 
Yet, as far as she knew, there was 
no ground for much apprehension. 

It is always so. Only when we 
are carrying something rare and 
precious do we appreciate the pos- 
sible perils of the road. How much 
steeper the hills are now, how much 
deeper and darker the ravines, how 
much more frequent the crags that 
might so easily conceal a marauder, 
than when we passed them some 
months ago, chanting the reckless 
roundelay of the vacuus viator. 

We said, you remember, before, 
that Miss Tresilyan had one subject 
of self-reproach, for which she had 
never gained her own absolution. 
The whispers that had never been 
quite silenced, began to make them- 
selves heard unpleasantly often; and 
now they just hinted at—Retribu- 
tion. As our poor Cecil must come 
to confession some time or another, 
it seems to me this is a convenient 
season. 

At the country-house where she 
was spending Christmas, three 
years before the date of our story, 
she met Mark Waring. She knew 
his antecedents: how, when sudden 
troubles came upon his family, he 
gave up diplomacy, which he had 
entered upon, and took up the law 
—hating it cordially—simply be- 
cause a fair opening was given him 
there of securing to his mother and 
sisters something better than bread. 
He never pretended to feel the 
slightest interest in his profession, 
but went on slaving at it resolutely 
and successfully. He made no 
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merit of it, either; but always 
spoke, and I believe thought of it, 
as the merest matter of course—the 
right thing to do under the circum- 
stance. There was a hardihood of 
principle about all this which Cecil 
rather admired ; and his frank bold 
bearing, and simple straightforward 
way of putting thoughts that were 
worth listening to into terse, strong 
language, aided the first favourable 
impression. She determined to 
make Mark like her; and when she 
had a fancy of this kind she was apt 
to carry it out without much con- 
sideration for the comfort or con- 
venience of the person destined to 
the experiment. She had no de- 
liberate intention of doing anybody 
any harm; but those innocent little 
whims and projects of amusement 
do more mischief sometimes than 
the most systematic machinations of 
Devil-craft. Why, when you begin 
even to write a chapter, it is very 
difficult to say where it will end; 
when you begin to talk it or act it, 
it is harder still to prophesy aright. 
A character or a sentence, or an 
idea, which looked quite insignifi- 
cant at first, assumes perfectly por- 
tentous dimensions and importance 
before we have done with it; so 
that the alternate effect is nearly 
as startling when realized as that 
produced by Alice’s conjuration— 

She crossed him thrice, that lady bold ; 

He rose beneath her hand, 

The fairest knight on Scottish mold, 

Her brother, Ethert Brand. 

So while Cecil was drawing on 
Mark Waring to talk about his 
daily life—sympathizing with him 
about his hard distasteful work, and 
pitying his loneliness, she never 
guessed how her words were being 
branded, one by one, on the earnest 
steadfast heart, that her own lofty 
nature was not worthy to under- 
stand. In a week after their first 
meeting she had drawn from him 
all the love he had to give; and men 
of Mark Waring’s mould can only 
find room for one love in a lifetime. 
Such characters are exceptional, 
fortunately : for they are very im- 
practicable and diflicult to get on 
with ; and their antiquated notions 
are perpetually contrasting and con- 
flicting with the established preju- 
dices of polite and well-organized 
society—sometimes even checking 
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the same, for an instant, in its easy 
conventional flow. They wont see 
that of all ways of spending time 
and thought, the most absurdly un- 
— is to waste them on a 

flemory. Yet—O mine excellent 
friend and cynical preceptor! to 
whon, for sage instruction, I owea 
debt of gratitude that I never mean 
to repay—I beseech you, consort 
not too much with these misguided 
men. They are not likely to infect 
you with their pestilent doctrines 
and principles; but they may, in an 
unguarded moment, make you do 
violence to your favourite maxim— 
Nil admirari. 

With all his strong common- 
sense, Mark was lamentably defi- 
cient in worldly wisdom. He never 
saw the obstacles that would have 
daunted others. Could anything 
be more improbable than that the 
most triumphant beauty of the 
season should seriously incline to 
share the long up-hill struggle ot 
a rising barrister? Those dull 
Temple-chambers are lucky enough 
if the sun condescends to visit them 
at rare intervals in his journey 
westward. But Waring’s own sin- 
gleness of purpose beguiled him 
more effectually than the most in- 
ordinate vanity could have done. 
Putting character out of the ques- 
tion, he thought a woman could 
only derogate by allying herself to 
one of inferior birth; and he knew 
his own blood to be nearly equal to 
Miss Tresilyan’s. He was right so 
far—if she had only loved him, she 
would have subscribed readily to 
every article of his simple, knightly 
creed. The last idea that entered 
his mind was, that she could have 
stooped so low as to trifle with him. 
It was the old mistake. We mea- 
sure other people's feelings by the 
intensity of our own, and think it 


hard when we meet with disappoint- 


ment. Yet a certain misgiving, 
that he did not like to analyse, kept 
him from bringing the question to 
an issue till the day before his de- 
parture. Then he told her frankly 
what his prospects were, and asked 
her to share them. 

Now, ‘the Refuser’ was so used 
to seeing men commit themselves in 
this way on the very shortest 
notice, and without the faintest en- 
couragement, that the situation had 
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ceased -to afford her much excite- 
ment: a proposal no more made her 
nervous, than file-firing does a tho- 
roughly-broken charger. For once, 
however, she felt uncomfortable 
and vexed with herself, though she 
did not guess the extent of the harm 
she had done. Nothing could be 
kinder or gentler than her answer, 
but nothing could be more decisive. 
On the cold smooth rock there was 
not a cleft or a trailing weed for 
despair to cling to in its drownin 
agony. So the hope of Mark 

aring’s life went down there 
without a cry or a struggle—as it is 
fitting the hope of a strong heart 
should die—into the depths of the 
Great Sea that never will give up 
its dead. 

The lover of the present day is 
rather a curious study immediately 
after he has encountered a defeat or 
disappointment. Sometimes the 
phase is a mild melancholy. I re- 
member a case of this sort not very 
long ago. The reflections on things 
in general that flowed constantly 
from that man’s lips for the space 
of about a fortnight, were incredible 
to those who knew him well. They 
were so calmly philosophic —so 
pleasantly ironical, without a tinge 
of bitterness—so frequently relieved 
by the flashes of keen humour— 
that to listen to them (the weather 
being intensely hot) was soothing 
and refreshing in the extreme. 
Everybody was sorry when he was 
consoled; for, since that time he 
has never made an observation 
worth recording. She was a very 
clever woman who reduced our 
friend to this abnormal state, though 
she grossly maltreated him; and 
from close association, some of her 
conversational talent, perhaps in- 
sensibly, had got into fis constitu- 
tion; but it could not thrive in such 
an uncongenial soil, where there 
was nothing to nourish it. Some 
men, again, take the reckless and 
boisterous line, plunging for awhile 
into all sorts of Racseiiivation, 
with an evident contentment in 
having a fair excuse for the same in 
their disappointment. Certainly it 
is rather a luxurious state of things 
—to satisfy one’s vengeance whilst 

ratifying one’s appetites—and to 
now that people are saying all the 
time—‘ Poor Charlie! He’s very 
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much to be pitied. It’s ys ores 
Fanny Grey’s fault. He is dread- 
fully altered since she behaved to 
him so shamefully.’ Others—pro- 
bably the majority—go for complete 
indifference ; and succeed creditably 
on the whole. A few, very few, 
know that their happiness has got 
its death-wound, and are able. to 
take it bravely and silently. It is 
of one of these last we are speaking. 

Mark Waring was too honest to 
affect insensibility; he was not of 
the stuff out of which accomplished 
actors are made. He walked quickly 
to the window, that his face might 
not betray him, and did not turn 
round till he thought he had dis- 
ciplined it thoroughly. It was but 
a half victory after all; for when 
Cecil met his eyes, her cheek be- 
came the paler of the two. She 
read there enough to make her wish 
that she could give up all her former 
triumphs, and undo this last suc- 
cess. She tried to tell him that 
she was deeply grieved and repen- 
tant; but the words would not 
come. Mark forgot his own sorrow 
when he saw large drops hanging 
ready to fall on the dark, long eye- 
lashes. 

‘Pray do not distress yourself,’ 
he said, quite steadily ; ‘such pre- 
sumption as mine deserves harsher 
treatment than it has met with 
from you. You are not answerable 
for my extravagant self-delusions. 
I would ask you to forgive me for 
having been so precipitate—only I 
know, now, that if 1 had waited 
seven years, your answer would 
have been the same. Let us part 
in kindness; it will be very long 
before we meet again; but I do not 
think I shall forget you; and I 
hope you will remember me if you 
ever want a hand or head to carry 
out any one of your wishes or 
whims. It would make me very 
happy if I could so serve you. 
Now, good-bye. It is only going 
this afternoon instead of to-morrow. 
I must try and make up for lost 
time, too, by working a little 
harder.’ 

The smile that accompanied those 
last words haunted Cecil for many, 
many days. She knew already 
enough of Waring to be certain 
that he would never sink into 
maudlin sentimentality; it saddened 
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her inexpressibly to fancy him— 
alone in his gloomy chambers, when 
the night was waning, chained to 
those crabbed law-papers from a 
dreary sense of duty, but without a 
hope or an interest to cheer him 
on: he had given up ambition long 
ago. (There are many clocks that 
keep time to a second, when their 
striking part is ruined utterly.) She 
felt angry, then and afterwards, 
that she could find no words to say 
the least appropriate or expressive : 
she held out her hand timidly, plead- 
ing for forgiveness with her eyes. 
He just touched it with his lips be- 
fore he let it go. That kiss of 
peace was a more precious tribute 
than any of her hundred vassals had 
offered to the proud Tresilyan. So 
they parted. 

Cecil's conscience was disagree- 
ably uncompromising, and for a 
long time, declined to admit any 
valid excuse for the mischief she 
had done ; but time and change are 
efficient anodynes ; and her penance 
was nearly completed when she 
came to Dorade. Of late, however, 
the reproachful vision had -pre- 
sented itself oftener than ever. She 
realized more completely the pain 
that Mark Waring must have en- 
dured, as she guessed what would 
be the bitterness of her own feel- 
ings, if it should prove that she had 
mistaken Royston Keene. That 
sorrowful memory seemed to rise 
before her like a warning spectre, 
waving her back from the path she 
had begun to tread. Truly, Cecil 
Tresilyan was different from the 
generality of her sex; or, when her 
own heart was sorely imperilled, 
she would never have found time 
to think so often, and so regretfully, 
of one that she had broken. But, 
when a woman has once determined 
to set her whole fortunes on the 
turn of a die, where is the monitor 
that will teach her prudence or self- 
restraint? She will hardly be per- 
suaded ‘though one rose from the 
dead.’ 


CHarrTer XV. 


Royston Keene had indeed good 
reason to augur ill of the ending of 
his love-dream: but it was in his 
nature always to walk straight on 
to the accomplishment of his pur- 

o 
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om overlooking the obstacles that 
ay between and the dangers that 
lay beyond. This partly accounted 
for his utter insensibility to ordinary 
inconveniences and annoyances. 
His own words to Molyneux one 
day, when the latter remarked on 
this peculiarity, though somewhat 
allegorical, expressed his theory and 
practice fairly: ‘ Hal, when we are 
travelling, we always remember 
where we change our large notes; 
but life is not long enough to re- 
collect how the thalers and piastres 
go.’ His companion thought this 
rather a brilliant illustration, espe- 
cially as it squared with his own, 
ideas of existence. But in reality, 
between the two men there was a 
marked distinction. A genial kind- 
liness in the one, and a hard un- 
scrupulous determination in the 
other, worked out nearly the same 
results. 

Royston liked Cecil Tresilyan 
better than any woman he had ever 
seen, and he made up his mind to 
win her. It is more than doubtful 


if he took the probable consequences 
to either into consideration at all. 
Foot by foot he was gaining ground 
till he felt almost sure of success ; 


but this confidence never made him 
for an instant less vigilant in wateh- 
ing the chances, less careful in 
scoring every point of the game. 
He had played it long enough to 
know these right well. 

Yet to him, too, the Past brought 
its warning. He was rarely troubled 
or favoured with dreams; but one 
night was an exception to the rule. 
To understand it you must look 
back once more, and bear with me 
while we moralize yet again. Ezx- 
cusez du peu. 

There is a regret that has power 
to move and torment the coldest 
Stoic that vegetates on earth: it 
comes when our own hand or act has 
slain the one living thing that loved 
us best of all. We may have done 
the deed unwittingly or unwillingly; 
we may have been unconscious of 
the love that was borne us till it was 
too late for acknowledgment; we 
may never in thought or word or act 
have injured our victim before that 
Jast wrong of the death-blow ;—well 
for those who can plead so fair an 
excuse; yet even this, with all the 
rest, the inexorable Nemesis laughs 
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to scorn. I wonder that poets and 
dramatists have not oftener selected 
this saddest theme. It may be true 
that the last murmur from the lips 
of the Llewellyn, when his life was 
ebbing away in the Pass of the 
Ambush, syllabled the name, not of 
wife or child or friend, but of a 
stanch wolf-hound; and perhaps 
tears less bitter have been shed 
over the graves of many exemplary 
Christians than those that sprinkled 
the turf under the birch-trees where 
Gelert was sleeping. It could not 
free the Ancient Mariner from the 
remorse that clung to him like a 
poisoned garment till it made him a 
‘world’s wonder,’ because, when he 
shot the albatross, he thought he 
was benefiting his fellows. Not 
less aceusingly did the voices of 
the sea wail in the ears of the 
desolate Viking, because, when the 
bitter arrow went aside, he was 
fighting hard to save Oriana. 
Nothing could be more correct than 
the conduct of Virginius, or more 
creditable to a Roman Father; but 
when he harangued in the Forum in 
after days, I doubt if the commons 
thronged so densely, as to shut out 
from the demagogue a vision of fair 
hair dabbled in blood, gleaming 
awfully in the sunlight, and of dark- 
blue eyes turned upon him in a won- 
dering horror till that look froze in 
them for evermore. I doubt if the 
cheers of his partisans were so noisy, 
as to drown the memory of a certain 
choked shivering moan : in the long, 
lonely winter nights at least, be 
sure those sights and sounds visited 
the Tribune’s hearth, often enough 
to satisfy the savage spirit of the 
doomed Decemvir. 

It was this remorse which had 
stricken Royston Keene sorely, even 
through his armour of proof, as he 
knelt, not very long ago, by the side 
of adeath-bed. A woman lay there, 
searcely past girlhood, and fair 
endugh to have been the pride of 
any English household, as daughter 
or sister or wife. You shall not 
read unnecessarily an episode of sin 
and bitter sorrow, and of shame 
that was not less heavy to bear be- 
cause the eyes of the world were 
blinded and sawitnot. Itis enough 
to say that the blood of Emily 
Carlyle was as certainly on her 
tempter’s head as that of any one 
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of those whom he had slain in open 
ht with shot or steel. This is 
what she answered when he asked 
her to forgive him: ‘My own, I 
have forgiven you long ago! I 
could not help it if 1 would. I 
cannot reproach you either, for 
though I have tried, hard to repent, 
I fear, if all were to come over again, 
I should not act more coldly or 
wisely. But listen! I know you 
will bs able, if you choose it, to 
make others love you nearly as well 
as I have done—and you will choose 
it. Darling, promise me that, for 
my sake, you will spare one. 
could die easier if I thought my in- 
tercession had saved another’s soul, 
though I was so weak in guarding 
my own. It might a me too, 
perhaps—if anything can help me— 
where I am going.’ Even Royston 
Keene shivered at the low terror- 
stricken whisper in which these last 
words were spoken. He gave the 


promise though, and remembered it 
occasionally till—the time for keep- 
ing it came. 

The Major had been spending the 
evening with Cecil Tresilyan, making 
arrangements for a = that was 


to take place two 
had had a passage-of-arms or two 
with Mrs. Danvers, wherein that 
strong-principled, but weak-minded 
enthusiast had been utterly dis- 
comfited, and routed with great 
slaughter. Altogether it was very 
pleasant entertainment; and he 
went to his rest in a state of great 
contentment and satisfaction. He 
woke (or seemed to wake) with a 
sudden start and shudder; for he 
was aware of the presence of Some- 
thing in the room, that was not 
there when he laid down. 

Out of the black darkness a face 
slowly defined itself, bending over 
the pillow, and creeping close to his 
own—only a face—he could not 
distinguish even the outline of a 
figure. He knew it very well; and 
the eyes, too—but there was an 
upbraiding there that, while she 
lived, he had never seen in those of 
gentle Emily Carlyle; and a re- 
proach came from the white lips, 
though they did not move to give 
it passage. ‘All forgotten! I—the 

romise, too. And yet—I suffer— 
suffer always.’ The sad, pleading 
expression of the face and eyes 


ays later. He 
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vanished then; and a strange, pale 
glare, not like the moonlight, that 
seemed to come from within, lighted 
them up—fixed and rigid, yet elo- 
quent, of unutterable agony : there, 
was written plainly the self-abhor- 
rence of a heart conscious of the 
coils of the undying worm—the 
despair of a soul looking far into 
Futurity, yet seeing no end,to the 
wrath to come. Then the darkness. 
swallowed up all; and, before Keene 
thoroughly roused himself—with a 
smothered cry—he knew that he 
was alone again. 

A cold dew lingered on the 
dreamer’s forehead, as if a breath. 
from beyond the grave had lately 
passed over it; but terror was not 
the predominating feeling. He had 
ruled that timid, trusting girl, too 
long and too imperiously, to quail 
before her disembodied spirit. But 
a strange sadness overcame him as. 
he senmened upon all that she had 
endured—and might still be endur- 
ing—for his sake: a glimmer of 
something like generosity and com- 
passion flickered for a brief space 
over the surface of the cast-steel 
heart. He rose, and leant out into 
the steady, outer moonlight, musing 
for several minutes, and then began 
muttering aloud. ‘It would be as 
well to clear off one debt at least. 
I did pass my word. She deserves 
this sacrifice, if it were only for 
never complaining: let her have 
her way. By G—d, Ill go off 
to-morrow evening; and I'll tell 
Cecil so, as soon as I can see her. 
Bah! what is a man worth if he 
eannot forget? Besides, I don’t 
know ——’ The rest of his doubts 
and scruples he confessed—not even 
to the stars. 

Climate has a great deal to answer 
for. A sudden tempest, or an op- 
portune mist, has turned tle scale 
of more battles than some of the 
most successful generals would have 
liked to own. If the next morning 
had broken sullenly, things might 
have gone far otherwise. But it 
was one of those brilliant days that 
make even the invalids not regret, 
for the moment, that they have 
is up all English comforts and 

ome-pleasures, for the off-chance 
of wringing another month or two 
of life out of the wreck of their 
constitution. ae looked 

oO 
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bright and in holiday-guise, from 
the wreaths of ivy glistening on 
the brows of the shattered old cas- 
tle, down to the avnpidpov yehaopa 
of the turquoise-sea. Under the 
circumstances, it was very unlikely 
that Royston would keep to his 
virtuous resolutions. The first half 
of them he carried out perfectly : 
he did go straight to Cecil Tresilyan, 
and tell her of his intentions to de- 

art. She did not betray much of 

er disappointment or surprise ; 
but she argued with so fascinating 
a casuistry against the necessity of 
such a sudden step, that it was no 
wonder if she soon convinced her 
hearer of the propriety of, at least, 
delaying it. In a case like this an 
excuse of ‘urgent private affairs’ 
that would suffice for the most rigid 
martinet that ever tyrannized over 
a district or a division, sounds ab- 
surdly trivial and insincere. When 
a proud beauty does condescend to 
—_ a man who really cares for 

er must be very peculiarly con- 
stituted, if he remains constant in 
denial. 

The vision of the night had faded 
away already. Those poor ghosts! 
They have no chance—the mystics 
say —against embodied spirits, if the 
latter only keep up their courage, 
and choose to assert. their supre- 
macy. Besides, they must, perforce, 
fly before the dawn. And what 
dawn was ever so bright as The 
Tresilyan’s smile, when she guessed 
from Royston’s face, without his 
speaking, that she had won the 

ay P 

So the picnic came off according 
to the arrangement. The weather 
and everything else looked so pro- 
mising, that even the vinegar in 
Bessie Danvers’ composition, was 
acidulated; and, when Keene greeted 
her at the place of rendezvous, she 
favoured him with just such a smile 
as one of the grim Puritan dames, 
in a rare interval of courtesy, may 
have granted to Claverhouse or 
Montrose—the right of reprobation 
being reserved. It is greatly to be 
feared that the Malignant did not 
appreciate the condescension: his 
attention was so entirely taken up 
in another quarter. 

Cecil Tresilyan was perfectly daz- 
zling in the splendour and insolence 
of her beauty: the calm self-pos- 
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session that usually distinguished 
her, seemed changed into almost 
reckless high spirits: even her dress 
betrayed a certain intention of 
coquetry ; and her splendid violet 
eyes flashed ever and anon witha 
mischievously mutinous expression, 
that made their glance a alinee. 
Such a frame of mind the Scotch 
describe, when they speak of a 
8 being ‘ fey,’ holding it to 

e a sure presage of impending 
disaster. 

O guileless maidens! be warned, 
and trust not to attractive appear- 
ances. Lo! there is not a cloud in 
the sky that smiles over the Nysian 
vale ; all round the roses and lilies 
are blooming, till the air is faint 
with their perfume; merry and 
musical rings the laugh of Perse- 
phone, as she goes forth with her 
comrades a-Maying: but worse 
things than serpents lurk beneath 
the waving grass. We, who have 
read the ancient legend, listen 
already for the roll of the nether 
thunder: we know that, in another 
minute, the earth will disgorge 
Aidoneus, the smart ravisher, with 
his iron chariot: then will come a 
struggle of the dove in the clutch 
of the faleon—a cry for help 
drowned in a hoarse growl of 
triumph—shrieks and wild disorder 
amongst the flying nymphs: but the 
loveliest of the land will rejoin them 
never any more. Deméter (like 
other careful chaperones), when she 
is most wanted is far away, tending 
her corn-lands or revelling in the 
odours of sacrifice. Finding her 
after long baffled search, she will 
hardly recognise her innocent child 
in the pale Queen of Shades, that 
seems worthy of her awful throne 
far-gleaming through the leaden 
twilight: the little hand that used 
to weave garlands so deftly, sways 
the golden sceptre right royally ; 
but the deep, solemn eyes have for- 
gotten how tosmile. She who once 
wept bitterly over her pet-bird when 
it died, listens, unmoved, to the 
clank of Megera’s scourge, and to 
the wail of a million spirits in tor- 
ment. Her beauty is more magni- 
ficent than ever; but it is tinged 
with the austere and dreary majesty 
that befits the consort of the King 
of Hell. Ah, woeful mother! de- 
sist from intercession, and dry those 
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unavailing tears: it is too late now 
to tempt her to follow you, even if 
Hades will let its empress depart 
for a season: the pure, natural 
fruits of your upper earth have lost 
all savour for the lips that once 
have tasted the fatal pomegranate. 
Mr. Fullarton and his family 
completed the party, which was 
confined to the Molyneux’s set. 
The Chaplain was strangely nervous, 
fussy, and important: it seemed as 
if the possession of some weight 
secret that he was eager, yet afraid, 
to divulge, had disturbed his phleg- 
matic complacency. He took the 
first opportunity of beseeching Miss 
Tresilyan to be allowed to act as 
her escort: it was customary on all 
these expeditions that each dame 
and demoiselle, besides the profes- 
sional muleteer, should be attended 
by at least one ‘dismounted skir- 
misher.’ Cecil was rather puzzled 
by the petition, and by the earnest 
way in which it was preferred ; 
but she was too happy to deny any- 
body anything just then; besides 
which she felt conscious of having 
visited her Pastor of late with a 
certain amount of neglect, not to 
say contumely. So she consented, 
graciously ; but the sidelong glance 
at Keene, asking for his sympathy, 
did not escape her reverend cavalier. 
It was evident that Mr. Fullarton 
had something on his mind that he 
intended to impart to his companion ; 
but it was equally clear that he did 
not see his way to the confidence. 
The path turned abruptly across 
the line of hills; and while he was 
hesitating and looking about for a 
fair opening, it got so steep and 
rugged that it soon left him no 
breath for the disclosure. Before 
they had gone half a league the 
divine was decidedly in difliculties ; 
he rolled hither and thither, pant- 
ing painfully, like one who has 
already endured all the burden and 
heat of the day. Still he clung 
obstinately to Cecil’s bridle-rein, 
rather assisted than assisting, till 
they reached a point where the road 
resembled greatly a flight of garret 
stairs, without any regularity in 
the steps thereof. The mule and 
its “es stumbled together; the 
former recovered itself cleverly after 
the fashion of its kind; but such a 
tour de force far exceeded the ex- 
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hausted energies of the pursy pastor. 
He was fairly ‘down upon his head.’ 

Since the cavalcade started, Major 
Keene had not attempted to disturb 
the order of march; at first he 
walked by the side of Fanny Moly- 
neux, and did his best to amuse 
her ; when the path became too nar- 
row for three abreast, he resigned 
the charge to Harry (who never, 
willingly, when en voyage, abdicated 
the charge of his mignonne), and 
went on by himself, just in the rear 
of Miss ‘Tresilyan and her clerical 
escort. He presented, in truth, a 
striking contrast to that over-tasked 

edestrian — going, easily, within 
himself, without a quickened breath, 
or a bead of moisture on his 
forehead. Shikari of the Upper 
Himalayas, gillies of Perthshire and 
the Western Highlands, chamois- 
hunters of the Tyrol, and guides of 
Chamounix or Courmayeur, could 
all have told tales of that long, 
slashing stride, to which hill or dale, 
rough or smooth, never came amiss; 
before which even the weary Ger- 
man miles were swallowed up like 
furlongs. He sprang quickly for- 
ward when he saw the mishap of 
his front rank ; Miss Tresilyan was 
quite safe, so he only gave her a 
smile in passing, and then raised 
the fullen ecclesiastic, with a studied 
and ostentatious tenderness that 
would have aggravated a saint. 

‘I hope you are not severely hurt, 
Mr. Fullarton? You really should 
be less rash in over exciting your- 
self. The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is—somewhat “ short of work.” 
May I relieve you of your responsi- 
bility till you have recovered your 
wind ?” 

In spite of his own sacred cha- 
racter, and the proprieties of time 
and place, had Keene been weak 
and of small stature, it is within the 
bounds of possibility that the Pastor 
might have assaulted him, there and 
then. 

If it had not been for that unfor- 
tunate sense of the ridiculous which 
was perpetually offering temptations 
to Miss Tresilyan, she would have 
undoubtedly on this occasion es- 
poused the losing side; but she ex- 
hausted all her powers of self-con- 
trol in expressing (with decent 
gravity) her sorrow, that her guide 
tak have come to grief in her 
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service. She had none left where- 
with to concoct a rebuke for the 
Cool Captain. Considering the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Fullarton’s laugh, 
and attempt at a jest on his own 
discomfiture, did him infinite credit. 
With the smothered expression 
that half escaped his lips as he fell 
to the rear, the chronicler has no 
earthly concern. 

As the other two moved onwards, 
Royston spoke, his dark eyes glit- 
tering scornfully— 

‘I wonder if women will ever get 
tired of deriding us, or we of minis- 
tering to their amusement? It 
must have been a great satisfaction 
to Anne of Austria to see Richelieu 
dance that saraband. (But Maza- 
—— her off for it. Iam very 
glad that the Cardinal was avenged 
by the charlatan). Now, how could 
you allow the Shepherd to be so 
rash? Consider that he has a large 
and increasing family totally de- 
pendent on him for support. If I 
were Mrs. Fullarton, I would bring 
an actian against you. It is a 
necessity that his successor should 
quote something; and he really did 
bring to my mind the description of 
the White Bull of Duncraggan, 
who started up-hill so vigorously— 
But steep and flinty was the road, 

And sharp the hurrying pikemen’s goad, 
And when we came to Dennan’s Row, 
Achild might scatheless stroke his brow.’ 
*I shouldn’t like to be the child, 
though,’ he added, meditatively, 
with a backward glance at the ob- 
ject of his remarks, who indeed did 
present a very ‘ dissolving view.’ 

The tone and manner of his 
speaking showed how much, within 
the last few weeks, the relations of 
the two had altered: the scale was 
already wavering, and ere long 
might be foretold a change in the 
balance of power. 

His beautiful companion shook 
her head till the soft curling plumes 
that nestled round her hat danced 
again ; but the effect of the reprov- 
ing gesture was quite spoilt by the 
laugh that followed it, suppressed 
though clear as a silver bell. 

_ *I will not be made an accomplice 
in your irreverent comparisons; I 
don’t admit the resemblance; if 
there were one, it was too bad of 
“the pikemen” not to be more con- 
siderate. You always try to impute 
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malicious motives to the most inno- 
cent. How could I guess that Mr. 
Fullarton would suffer so for his 
devotion to my interests? I will 
give you back your quotation in 
kind. See! if I were as mischievous 
as you insinuate— 


My loss may pay my folly’s tax ; 
I’ve broke my trusty battle-axe.’ 


The ivory handle of her parasol 
(the same that had been rescued 
from Duchesne) chanced to be en- 
tangled in the bridle when the mule 
stumbled, and the jerk snapped the 
frail shaft in two. Keene took the 
fragment from her, and looked at it 
for an instant. 

‘Poor thing!’ he said compas- 
sionately; ‘so it was fated to be 
short-lived? It was hardly worth 
while saving it from the wrath of the 
sinner, if it was to be sacrificed so 
soon to the awkwardness of the 
saint.’ 

‘Not at all,’ Cecil replied. ‘It 
was my fault, for being so heed- 
less. But I cannot afford another 
misadventure to-day. Will you 
take great care of me?’ 

Her soft caressing tones thrilled 
through Royston’s veins till the 
blood mounted to his forehead ; but 
he made no answer in words, only 
looking up earnestly into her face 
with his rare smile. 

I have tried throughout to avoid 
inflicting on you a dialogue that 
does not bear in some way on the 
incidents of our tale; on this prin- 
ciple we will not record the con- 
versation that occupied those two 
till they reached the crown of the 
pass. It was probably interesting 
to them, for it was long before either 
forgot a word that was spoken. 
But the imagination or the memory 
of the reader will doubtless fill up a 
better fancy-sketch than the one 
omitted here. 

There was a general halt on the 
brow of the hill. Indeed the view 
was worth a pause. From below 
their feet the tract of low woodland 
rolled right down to the edge of the 
sea, like a broad tossing river, swell- 
ing into great billows of grey, or 
dark green, where the taller olives 
or fir-trees grew, and broken here 
and there with islets of many- 
coloured stone. With the rest, came 
up the Chaplain, who had recovered 








by this time his breath, and, to a 
vertain extent, his equanimity. 
While the others stood silent, he 
saw one of those openings for im- 
proving the occasion professionally 
of which he was ever so ready to 
avail himself. So, casting his hand 
abroad theatrically, he declaimed, 


How glorious are thy works, Parent of 
Good ! 


The words came oozing out in the 
oiliest of his unctuous tones; and 
the elocutionist’s expansive glance 
fell first on the landscape patroniz- 
ingly, then on the bystanders en- 
couragingly. It was as though he 
said, ‘ You may fall to, and admire 
now. I have asked a blessing.’ 
Nothing more occurred worthy of 
note till they reached their destina- 
tion in safety. 

Of course, ‘there never was such 
a place for a picnic;’ but, as that 
has been said of about three hundred 
different spots in every civilized 
country of Europe, it is certainly 
not worth while describing this par- 
ticular one. The luncheon went on 
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very much as such things always do 
when the arrangements are perfect, 
the commissariat unexceptionable, 
and the guests hungry and happy. 

Mr. Fullarton, however, applied 
himself so assiduously to champagne- 
cup that his sober-minded helpmate 
(the only person who took much 
notice of his proceedings) was filled 
with an uncomfortable wonder. At 
last, during a pause in the general 
conversation, he addressed Royston 
abruptly — there was a_ strange 
huskiness in his voice, and his lower 
lip kept trembling— 

‘I heard from Naples this morn- 
ing. My friend mentions having 
met Mrs. Keene there.’ 

The Major looked up at the 
speaker with the cool, mdifferent 
glance that had often irritated him. 
‘Indeed! I was not aware that my 
mother had got so far south yet. 
She wrote last from Rome.’ The 
other tossed off his glass with an 
unsteady hand, and set it down 
sharply. ‘I never heard of your 
mother, sir,’ he said; ‘I was speak- 
ing of—your wife.’ 


ALISON'S ‘HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM 1815 TO 1852.’* 


N_ one of the Colloquies of 
Erasmus an inquiring youth 
holds converse with Tcho. who, in 
spite of her limited vocabulary, 
replies with the most pithy and 
pungent wit. When the student 
exclaims ‘ Decem annos jam trivi in 
legendo Cicerone,"—‘I have spent 
ten years in reading Cicero’—the 
tail of his own sentence (Ove, Ass !) 
conveys the rebuke due to such 
misguided zeal. Had the ingenious 
Hollander belonged to our own 
times, he might have beea tempted 
to substitute Alisone for Cicerone, 
thereby stigmatizing with richly- 
deserved contempt the folly of a 
generation which has bought and 
admired the work we propose to 
discuss. 

From Cicero and Erasmus to Sir 
A. Alison is a transition which, if 
not altogether free from bathos, is 

et excusable, seeing that the 
Scotchman, viewed from a certain 


point, is the greatest writer of the 

resent day. For on no other of 
fis contemporaries has the British 
pocket rained such a Danaé shower 
of nuggets—to none has the British 
gentleman so joyfully opened his 
library-shelves—to none has the 
British ear lent itself with so much 
patience and so much faith. By the 
ignorant and unthinking many— 
with whom success is the sole mea- 
sure of merit—these will be hailed as 
suicidal admissions for a hostile ad- 
vocate, who, in truth, can make but 
idle pleading in a court where facts 
are not evidence, and prejudice 
alone is proof—where no argument 
is so potent as a Grub-street in- 
voice—where, if once an ‘ intel- 
ligent public’ can be shown to 
have absorbed so many tons of the 
debated book, criticism, like the 
wolf baying at the moon, may howl 
itself at leisure into ineffectual 
bronchitis. 
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But such is not the court before 
which we desire to protest against 
one of the greatest scandals that 
has ever disgraced any literature 
and language. Our appeal is to 
those who love to reflect, and are 
not content to repeat, and who dare 
to despise the noise of vulgar ap- 
plause. With them, unless our 
eum deceive us, the popularity 
of a great literary name will often 
breed suspicion rather than trust, 
and raise the presumption that the 
favoured one is neither prophet 
of wisdom nor teacher of truth. 
And they may, perhaps, be Jed to in- 

uire whether the ollie opinions so 
cheaply gained be other than sym- 
pathies of the baser sort, won from 
the weakness, ignorance, and folly 
of the age; whether, to the majo- 
rity of minds, there be any unction 
so flattering as habitual staleness 
in thought tricked out with casual 
felicity of expression: whether, in 
short, a better appreciation of the 
stupid, the mediocre, and the de- 
formed, might not help to the under- 
standing of that law, hitherto so 
mysterious for us, which sends to a 
Course of Time more readers than 
to a Faery Queen, to a Proverbial 
Philosophy more buyers than to an 
In Memoriam, to a Talking Fish 
more visitors than to Raphael’s 
cartoons. 

But here the avenues of doubt 
open out on every side, and there 
are still curious questions in 
reserve—as, for instance, when the 
public pet has printed his thousands 
and his tens of thousands, are these 
wagon-loads of pabulum actually 
assimilated so as to come to form 
part and parcel of the mental 
tissues? or are theystored in a spare 
Mudie-stomach for future rumina- 
tion, and even for future vomit? 
Also, what diagnosis of the state of 

ublic digestion is hence to be in- 
erred? Is the general demand a 
natural appetite, or a diseased cray- 
ing for impure food, or a fictitious 
hunger stimulated by well advised 
puffing ? 

Of that offensive analogue of 
the dirt and pebbles which the 
judicious hen introduces into her 
gizzard, therewith grinding down 
matters otherwise unmanageable for 
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her—of the functions and effects, 
we say, of puffing, there is an ex- 
haustive analysis by Lord Macaulay 
in his review of the poems of 
Mr. Satan Montgomery. From 
the warnings there conveyed Sir 
A. Alison has not profited, since, 
as may be seen by whoever will 
consult the advertisements, he 
allows his nurses to swaddle him in 
eulogies which would be fulsome if 
applied to the greatest and wisest of 
his contemporaries. It pains us to 
find an author so careless of his 
own dignity as to consent that his 
works Shall be served up after the 
manner of a quack nostrum; for 
though we hold Sir A. Alison’s 
capacity and performance some- 
what cheap, we certainly do rate 
it higher than a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills or a bottle of Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil. , 

Of such puffs characteristic spe- 
cimens shall be forthcoming in 
the proper place; what concerns 
us next is suggested by a remark 
of a great writer: ‘In all my 
poor historical investigations,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘it has been, and always 
is, one of the most primary wants 
to procure a bodily likeness of the 
personage inquired after.* In 
obedience to this hint we have col- 
lated a Regent-street photograph of 
Sir A. Alison, with an engraved 
bust prefixed to one of the editions 
of his former History, and of his 
physical appearance we are bound 
to make most favourable mention. 
As our path must henceforth lie 
far enough from the flowers of 
compliment, we gladly indulge in 
this small amenity, to which, let 
us add, that aa features, form, 
and presence by no means assist 
us to realize Sir A. Alison’s 
favourite nightmare of the downfall 
of England and the degeneracy of 
her sons. 

Extraneous sources tell us little 
more of this historian than of the 
authors of the Homeric poems 
or the Nibelungen Lied. He has, 
however, his ‘periods of disturb- 
ance,’ aswhen, by an inscrutable 
provision of the Tories, he is 
raised to the dignity of the Bloody 
Hand; or when, haud preter 
solitum, the inevitable appeal from 
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some magisterial decision of his 
involves the Scottish law courts in 
an inextricable puzzle; or when, 
tempering the blow to the shorn 
heel he defends the ill-used direc- 
tors of an Edinburgh and Glasgow 
bank, and crushes the paltry pleas 
of the beggarly and impatient share- 
holders. Fortunately for us, the 
present work affords intrinsic evi- 
dence on the author’s relations to the 
men and events of-histime. He has 
access to ‘ gilded saloons ;’ for ‘ the 
Earl of W , then Lord B.’* has 
been at Possil House, ‘ the Duke of 
N——’ has given useful informa- 
tion, and ‘ Two ladies of high rank’ 
have supplied an anecdote of La- 
martine. In his acquaintance with 
literary stars, Sir A. Alison seems 
to have been less prosperous: it is 
a curious fact, vouched for by his 
own mouth,t that his visits to or 
interviews with Byron, Scott, 
Jeffrey, Sir H. Davy, and others, 
were never repeated. From this a 
malicious reader may infer that 
those worthies found Sir A. Alison 
an awful bore, and acted accord- 
ingly: Tommy Moore, in fact, was 
positively rude, for he received his 
guest ‘sub Jove frigido,’ and 
rather than ask him in, spent a 
whole night in the Place Venddme. 
Nor can we say much more for 
the manners of Sir E. Lytton, who 
has never proposed a second visit, 
although Sir A. Alison gives a 
detailed description of Knebworth, 
with dimensions and upholstery 
ad libitum.t These pe:paxvdAdjia 
xeddvev carry one back to the 
time—fortunately a century distant 
—when, if their dedications tell 
the truth, books were usually pub- 
lished ‘at the desire of an illustrious 
and right honourable friend.’ Sir 
A. Alison however, though verdant, 
is not vulgar. His impertinences 
are, we think, unintentional, and 
he can speak of persons of quality 
in the tone of an independent gen- 
tleman. 

But while Sir A. Alison’s muse is 
neither a lickspittle nor a snob, she 
is a sluttish, slipshod wench, with 
ungartered stockings and uncombed 
locks, clad in tawdry patchwork and 
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glittering with flashy gewgaws. 
A more untidy and more foolish 
virgin has never borrowed the crino- 
line of Clio. That this incorrigible 
dunce must needs remain an ‘ inheri- 
tor of unfulfilled renown,’ might be 
guessed, @ priori, from the character 
of some of the authorities she relies 
on. For although the skilled hand 
of historic alchemy may transmute 
base material into pure metal, it is 
at the price of long and weary toil 
with the crucible and the alembic— 
by the exercise of an industry and 
an intelligence which are far enough 
from the laboratory of Sir A. Alison. 
We find, for instance, that men 
like Lamartine and Louis Blanc 
are quoted en bloc, and without 
suspicion or examination, as if 
they were the last court of appeal 
in matters of which it must ob- 
viously be impossible for them to 
speak without prejudice and passion. 

hen, works that, never pretended 
to more than an interét de circon- 
stance, or to be anything but com- 
pilations at second or third hand, 
are taken as a substitute for those 
original authorities which it would 
have been far too much trouble to 
collect and collate;*while a whole 
navy of canards cruise about this 
History in the shallows congenial to 
them. 

We shall not preface our exa- 
mination of Sir A. Alison’s last and 
worst work by any historical or phi- 
losophical reflections of our own. 
We shall merely set down the 
results of a superficial skimming of 
a certain proportion of his pages. 
Whenever we have taken a random 
reading of his book we have stum- 
bled on blunders which are, as we 
believe, unparalleled in modern lite- 
rature. The field of these blunders 
extends in every possible direction, 
and we have attempted to classify 
our selection. When our readers 
have given us a hearing they 
will, we are certain, be of opinion 
that few persons amongst their 
acquaintance perpetrate, even in 
careless conversation, one tithe of 
the errors both of omission and 
commission which Sir A. Alison 
deliberately consigns to print as 


* Vol. iv. pp. 51—2, note. 
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the joint product of his books and 
brains. e regret to have to use 
such strong language about an 
author who, as we are informed, 
possesses many private titles to 
sympathy and esteem: but ours 
is a public duty, and we cannot 
effectually discharge it if we shirk 
the maxim of Shakspeare— 


Be Kent unmannerly when Lear is mad. 


We proceed at once to the con- 
sideration of two Chapters to which 
the author has challenged particular 
attention, and which & very justly 
calls ‘ Features.’ 


Frencu. 


To say that Sir A. Alison’s 
knowledge of French is superficial, 
is a euphemism : his translations are 
so full of internal evidence on this 
score, that to compare them with 
their originals is a work of super- 
erogation. As asample of his treat- 
ment of words, We may take the 
following: ‘La (!) organization de 
travail’; ‘supplians’ (‘second can- 
didates,’ as he says, zero, as we fear); 
emporte(!) comme une femme’; 
*Cloistre de St. Meri’, and 


‘Cloister de St. Méri’, (for Cloitre). 


and even 
Aidez toi et le ciel t’aidera. 


Sir A. Alison speaks of the ‘ chaos 
of the human mind torn up from 
its ancient moorings,’ and any one 
curious to realize this intellectual 
phase—may read with profit the 
chapter on French literature from 
1815 to 1852. It is impossible to 
dip into our author’s pages without 
fancying oneself on the trail of 
some of the Earl of Malmesbury’s 
model attachés, for the mere spell- 
ing is everywhere at fault. It 
may sound incredible, but Augustin 
and Amedée Thierry are several 
timest twisted into Auguste and 
Amadée, while an imaginary work 
on ‘the Princes of the Carlovingian 
Race,’ is attributed to Amadée— 
such being Sir A. Alison’s approxi- 
mation to the ‘Recits des temps 
Merovingiens’ of Augustin Thierry ! 
Again, Amadée is ‘ eminently Chris- 
tian in his ideas,’ and has directed 
his powers to the illustration of 
‘the blessings which Christianity 


has conferredon mankind’—remarks 
equally applicable to the Navy List 
or Bell's ife, and fair samples of 
the temerity of an author who criti- 
cises books without previously as- 
certaining their names and subjects. 
Another ‘devout’ pair are Cape- 
figue and Lamenais (minus an x): 
Capefigue, well known as the most 
ultra réactionnaire author of recent 
French literature, is stated to 
be ‘tinged with ‘ultra-liberal opi- 
nions,'t and Lamenais, who refused 
the sacrament on his deathbed, is a 
* sincere Catholic,’ and has ‘ all the 
warmth of a true believer.’§ 

Victor Cousin’s religious faith 
enjoys the peculiar property of being 
a reaction against the infidelity and 
sins of the Revolution, and at the 
same time a ‘sort of dreamy ra- 
tionalism.’ 

However that may be, it is noto- 
rious that this eminent man has dedi- 
cated a life to the study of morals 
and metaphysics, and that his various 
productions, tosay nothing of authors 
translated and edited, are no less 
voluminous than valuable. Ignor- 
ing the whole of these remarkable 
works, Sir A. Alison cites in their 
stead, and that incorrectly, a piéce 
d@ occasion on a special matter, an ab- 
surdity which might, perhaps, be 
equalled by describing Gibbon as 
the author of the Antiquities of the 
House of Brunswick, or Rossini as 
the author of L’inganno felice. 
So with Cuvier. In vain did that 
great founder of the science of com- 
parative anatomy publish his His- 
toire des Poissons, and even his 
Reégne Animal, for our author's in- 
scrutable wisdom speaks of him as 
‘disregarding the species of man 
and animals which are now to be 
Sound upon the earth.’ || 

But Sir A. Alison would be un- 
true to himself were he to cata- 
logue the writers ‘ during and after 
the Restoration’ without slipping 
in a few names belonging to another 
epoch. Accordingly a paragraph is 
given to Ginguéne, who was born 
in 1748 and died in 1816, and 
another to Delille,** who was born 
in 1738, and died in 1813. Weare 
next informed that between 1815 


and 1852 ‘two poets only during 
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the whole period have attained any 
note,"* one of them being positively 
the very Delille who died in 1813! 
and the other Béranger; while La- 
martine, Delavigne, de Musset, de 
Vigny, and Victor Hugo being sup- 
pressed en masse, a theory is set u 
to account for the decline of Frene 
wey This theory is hideous to 

hold: it teaches that ‘ the full 
development o popular institutions’ 
is unfavourable to poetry (witness, 
eg the Greek pa ow and our 
own poets from Byron to Long- 
fellow and Tennyson) ; that ‘when 
fame and fortune attend the efforts 
of oratory or prose composition, the 
temple of the Muses is apt to be 
neglected ;'f witness—but it is an 
insult to our readers to suppose that 
they cannot steer without our aid 
through this shallow and tasteless 
tisane. 

Béranger is guessed at with 
average success. ‘Those brilliant 
rollicking chansons, balmy with the 
breath of Bohemia, in which every 
Alfredo has a weed in his mouth, 
and every Violetta has a croche- 
eeur curl—his chansons, we say, are 
likened to the Odes of Campbell, 
Schiller, Freiligrath, whose stately 
and metaphorical muses are said to 
be the counterparts of this daughter 
of Mabille.t Victor Hugo, un- 
known to Sir A. Alison as a poet, 
is mentioned amongst the novelists 
in these terms, ‘ His works are ex- 
tremely voluminous, and considered 
as pictures of the manners and ideas 
of successive eras of French history, 
extremely interesting. The author 
of Notre Dame has given an equally 
graphic account of many other 
periods of French history.’§ Now, 
voluminous is precisely what Hugo 
is not, for he has written but three 
novels, and neither Han d’Islande 
nor Bug-Jaérgal have anything to 
do with French history. It may 
very well be doubted if ever Sir A. 
Alison has read a line of the authors 
thus rolled forth from his critical 
mangle. ' 


Iranian. 
A glance at the Italy of Sir A. 
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most powerful light we have ever 
heard of—one, viz., with rays three 
eenturies long:—‘The era of Michel 
Angelo, Ariosto, and Tasso (.p. 
1500—1570), threw a radiance 
over the expiring strife of the 
Crusades.’|| (A.D. 1200 — 1270). 
As a pendant to which electric blaze, 
it may be proper to observe, that 
Boecaccio, far from being the author 
of the well known naughty tales, 
was a person whose specialité lay 
in ‘the terrible and the pathetic.’ 
Perhaps such tripping should be 
forgiven an author whose Italian is 
a mere philological diluvium, in 
which one may detect ,the débris 
of many tongues, e.g., of Latin 
ui for chi, as in ‘Qui non sa 

issimulare non sa regnare;"§ of 
French en for in and de for di, as 
*‘demonstrazione en piazza,** and 
‘ Piazza de Spagna ;tf not to speak 
of Gioberti’s o being dropped, and 
Sclopis’ ¢ being changed into el, 
while in ‘ Comte di Balbo’ we get a 
mixture of French title and Italian 
preposition. 

GERMAN. 


As several critics have read 
through Chapter xxvim. without 
stumbling, it is fair to compliment 
the author on the accuracy with 
which he has guaged his public. 
And far from siding with those who 
have rudely rated him for pre- 
sumption, ignorance, and folly, we 
congratulate Sir A. Alison on his 
ingenious use of a Teutonic ex- 
— the skill with which he 

as plunged into the depths of his 
moral consciousness, and constructed 
therefrom the Idea of German 
Literature. The nature and extent 
of this skill will, we venture to 
think, be more or less appreciable 
on a glance at the few ears we 
have gleaned in a harvest field 
where any one may bind up sheaves 
enough to fill a garner. 

Proper names and words in gene- 
ral are subjected by Sir A. Alison 
to the usual assimilating process. 
Riickert, the poet, digests into 
* Ruckhart ;’ Kiss and uch, the 
sculptors, into Kist{{ and Rausch ; 


Alison reveals the existence of the Friederich into Frederich; ‘Der 
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Sohn der Wildniss’ into Der Sohn der 
Waldniss;* and many an unfortu- 
nate uw is robbed of its “. Again, 
* Wahlverwandschaften’ (Goethe's 
Elective Affinities) is done into 
Relatives by Affinity: + Birger’s 
Wilde Jiger (Wild entonent into 
* Cruel Huntsman:’f while the un- 
lucky Wieland is made to say :— 
Vermess sich kerner untugendlich, 
Diess schwertes anzumuthen sich ; 
Treugeht iiber alles 
Untrue schandet alles.§ 


And another unfortunate is thus 
quoted— 

Was ist Liebe, ich der sage ? 

Zwei Seelen. Ein gedanke, 

Zwei herzen einer Schlag. 

These series of inarticulate sounds 
must have been devised for the 
special edification of ‘ Mighty 
Mumbo Jumbo in the Mountains of 
the Moon.’ The first quotation, be 
it noted, is bilingual, and whoever 
succeeds in adapting the English 
version|| to its gibberish equivalent, 
will make short work of the Eugu- 
bine Tables and the inscriptions of 
Mount Sinai. 

‘Genius,’ says Sir A. Alison, in 
his ungrammatical way, ‘is shown 
as much in what is rejected as what 
is retained in history.’ Sticking to 
this text, he has kel a miraculous 
draught of lumber, and shot it into 
seventy pages of moonstruck pica, 
where Classicists, Romanticists, 
Storm-and-Pressure-ers, and Philis- 
tines, jostle one another without re- 
gard to date or school: and of such 
and such-like terms, the understand- 
ing of which is indispensable to the 
merest outline of German literature, 
no hint is given!—Then if authors 
long forgotten—as Grillparzer— 
others who have never existed at 
all—as F. Salom—or mediocres as 
Hacklander, get admittance to the 
Alisonian Walhalla, a Novalis, a 
Hoffmann, a Fouqué, a Sweden- 
borg, a Neander, a Hegel, a Grimm 
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—yes, even a Humboldt and a 
Heine, make no sign! 

First in this bear-garden is Lzs- 
sinc, who (alike great in the philo- 
sophy of religion and art, in poetry 
and in criticism) founded the national 
drama of Germany, and, in the 
words of Carlyle, ia exploded 
the pretensions of the French theatre.’ 
Tant pis pour les faits. The works 
of Lessing, says Sir A. Alison, ‘ are 
chiefly critical:’ his essays have 
‘great merit,’ but ‘little original 
genius.’ * His dramas are still more 
mediocre; FETTERED BY THE RULES 
OF THE FRENCH STAGE, THEY ARE 
AN IMITATION OF VottTaiRE!’§ 
Wretanp was fond of ‘treating of 
subjects on the eonjines of propriety!’ 
en révanche, in most other respects 
‘he may fairly be said to be un- 
rivalled by any author in ancient 
or modern times. * * * In 
his works as in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, we see an epitome, 
brilliantly coloured, of the creations 
of human fancy from the dawn of 
imagination to the present time.’** 
Beautiful language !—now let the 
reader, bearing in mind that Wieland 
preceded Biirger in date, try to re- 
concile these two dicta :— 

Bircer.tt 

He first opened to the general mind 
the idea of the magic of feudal imagery, 
and of that blending imagination with 
the events of the dark ages, &c, &c. 

WIELAND. TT 
(Exhibits) the chivalrous spirit of heart- 
stirring incidents of the feudal ages. 

GoxTuHeE is liberally treated, for 
he becomes not the translator but 
the author of a work vulgarly 
ascribed to another person and 
another age. ‘ His life of Benve- 
nuto Cellini shows he was capable of 
writing an interesting biography. $§ 
In the description of Goethe's 
genius, Sir A. Alison starts by 
‘ hedging’ (a common trick of his, as 
we shal see hereafter) thus :— 


* This blunder occurs twice. Vol. i. p. 153, and vol. v. p. 118. This drama is 
attributed to Grillparzer, who never wrote anything of the kind, and also to Salom, 


who has never existed. 
+ Vol. v. p. 106. 


See also the next note. 
t Ib. 124. 
|| Seatheless held by virtue’s shield, 


§ Vol. ii. p. 736. 


Dare alone this sword to wield ; 
God shall bless the faithful hand— 
Ruin waits the faithless brand. 


| Vol. v. p. 102. 
3+ Ib. 102. 
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Some of his a in particular 
Iphigenia in Tauris, demonstrate that 
he was familiar with the literature and 
images of antiquity. . . +. His mind 
was not, like that of Wieland, stored 
with the mythology and imagery of the 
classical times.* 


And these are consecutive sen- 
tences ! 

In another place the author in- 
geniously says, ‘the most minute 
scrutiny will not detect in the whole 
of his voluminous works a single re- 

- petition of the same idea, or one 
expression twice repeated ;’+ and, 
no less amazing to read, ‘ Certain it 
is that he not only disbelieved in 
Christianity, but had a fixed aver- 
sion to its precepts and its very 
name. t Lastly, as amends for the 
utter oblivion of Goethe’s scientific 
discoveries, let us take a pair of 
fine frenzies :— 


1. He was at bottom a sensualist, and 
not merely so in the sense in which it is 
generally understood, but in the gratifi- 
cation of all the senses !§ 

2. He is the most striking example 
that ever occurred of the versatility of the 
highest class of intellect, and of the 
truth of Johnson’s observation, ‘ that 
what is called original genius is nothing 
but strong natural parts accidentally 
turned in one direction. || 


After the reason has been thus 
severely disciplined, it may feel 
itself disposed to assent to any 
proposition whatever—e.g., that 
Scuitter did not study human 
nature in real life, that his works 
are ‘a historic gallery, into which 
none are admitted but the illustrious 
of former days. . . . We shall look 
in vain in his pages for a picture 
of the secret workings of vanity 
in the female, of selfishness in the 
masculine heart.’§ Truly a valu- 
able comment on the Robbers, 
Cabale und Liebe, and Fridolin; 
on Franz Moor, Lady Milford, and 
the huntsman Robert. 

OEHLENSCHLAEGER gives rise to 
some remarks, which though @ 
propos des bottes are, to borrow a 
term from Mr. Ruskin, ‘ very pre- 
cious.’ Having stated that Love was 
unknown in ancient literature, Sir A. 
Alison goes on to speak of its bein 
with the Greek dramatists a ‘ wil 


* Vol. v. p. 104. 
| Ib. r1o. 
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passion bordering on insanity!’ 
After this trifling paradox he asserts 
that Oehlenschliger has delineated 
love better than any other writer, 
and winds up an analysis of the 
tender feeling with a burst of spas- 
modic emotion so true, so original, 
so refined, as to lead us to regret 
that Sir A. Alison should not have 
absorbed, on his own behalf, the 
superlatives expended on the Dane. 
He says :— 

It is neither the fierce passion of the 
harem, which, thirsting for pleasure, 
perishes with enjoyment ; nor the heart- 
less vanity of the drawing-room, which, 
faithless to every one, seeks gratification 
in an endless succession of conquests.** 

GRILLPARZER is classed with 
the Dane (probably because both 
their names end in er), compared 
with Sophocles and Ariosto, and 
otherwise exalted to the skies. Ac- 
cording to Carlyle, Menzel, and Co., 
this is a washy playwright who has 
written, inter alia, a tragedy in the 
vein of the Mysteries of Udolpho, 
than which nothing can be conceived 
more utterly unlike the Prome- 
theus Vinctus or the Gidipus Rex. 
Thereupon, says Sir A. Alison, the 
* Ahnfrau is perhaps the most per- 
fect drama on the Greek model, 
though without the chorus, which 
modern literature has produced ;’++ 
which outrageous compliment, 
equally applicable to Box and Cor, 
had on a previous page been paid to 
Schiller’s Bride of Messina. 

With Mr. Satomf{t we have no 
acquaintance: we believe that no 
author of that or any similar name 
has ever existed, and that he is a 
mere subjective quiddity. 

As the comparatively pure Wie- 
land was lectured for bordering ‘ on 
the confines of propriety,’ what 
rod must not be pickling for the 
gross and grovelling Korzesur? 
Alas! even the ‘Virgin of the 
Sun’ is passed over ‘ with dry foot.’ 
Au reste, the account of Kotzebue 
would do well enough for Tigcx, 
who when Alisonized is no longer 
the great romanticist, the creator of 
the ‘ Popular Tales,’ the inventor of 
demon literature. The only positive 
assertions about him are, that ‘when 
he leaves fairy tales and comes to 


t Ib. 106. § Ib. 


| Ib. 107. 
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real life, it is life in a small German 
town which alone is portrayed ;’ also 
that ‘he first introduced from the 
Animali Parlanti of . Pulci the 
system of making animals speak.’* 

hat any person with pretensions to 
the education of a gentleman should 
perpetrate the enormous blunder of 
this last sentence is nothing less 
than miraculous. We do not expect 
Sir A. Alison to have heard of the 
legends of Germany and other 
countries, of Reineke Fuchs, of the 
lays of the Minnesingers, of the 
Hitopadesa ; but we do marvel that 
he should know nothing of the 
fables of A2sop and Phedrus, where 
the four-footed population is so 
eloquent and cunning that the 
silliest of beasts can pass himself off 
as a lion, until an indiscreet bray 
reveals the imposture of the bor- 
rowed mane and hide. 

Equally incredible things are said 
about the prose writers; and the 
better a book is known in England, 
by translation or otherwise, the more 
surely Sir A. Alison fires off at it a 
double-barrelled blunderbuss of ig- 
norance. Ranke, as may be learnt 
from any catalogue, is the author of 
a History of the Papacy during the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
This work is described as a complete 
history of the Popes down to the 
presentday. Witness the following 
sentence :— 

The extraordinary growth of the 
Reformation, its subsequent stationary 
condition during two hundred and fifty 
years, and the renewed vitality of 
Catholicism in these times, are por- 
trayed.t 

Of Nizsune we are told that 
there is scarcely one of his re- 

uted discoveries ‘which is not to 
he gathered from Livy or Cicero.’ 
HEEREn’s concise, business-like 
Manualsare turned into graphicand 
vivid Histories, and till we open 
them, ‘ we are wholly unaware what 
treasures we really possess in regard 
to the early ages of the world.’t 
Of Henrpgr’s Ideas towards «a 
Philosophy of the History of Man, 
we read ‘his Philosophy of History 
has no pretensions to that charac- 
ter; and that author's Spirit of 
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the Jews. . F. Schlegel’s Philosophy 
of History (‘little more than a clear 
and succinct abridgment of universal 
history for the use of schools and 
colleges’) and Aésthetics are attri- 
buted to his brother, A. W. Schle- 
gel,§ while Bunsen’s Hippolytus and 
his Age becomes the Life of Hippo- 
lytus. Where every criticismis in the 
same vein, it is invidious to select: 
we end with Jean Paul, of whose 
gifts and productions some report 
might have been expected to cross 
the Tweed. Ricnter—that small- 
paper edition of our own Carlyle 
—is one of the greatest names of 
German literature; his imagi- 
nation, faney, humour, and satire, 
are alike luxuriant; he ranges 
over the whole field of human 
life and knowledge, and talks a 
language no less original in words 
and structure than in thought, so 
that his countrymen find him a 
pas author, even when helped 
y the lexicon specially devised for 
their benefit. On Jean Paul, then, 
has the historian of Gotham de- 
scended in this wise :— 


HIs LANGUAGE IS TOO HOMESPUN, 
his ideas are foo much localised. He 
has observed, and painted, and philo- 
sophised with great ability within a 
certain sphere, but his vision has not 
gone beyond it. Life and MANNERS IN 
A PROVINCIAL GERMAN TOWN, and the 
caustic observations of a sage wpon them, 
constitute the staple of his productions. || 


O tempora, O mores! Such are 


the Beeotian orgies of the writer 
whom you have delighted to honour: 


such is the Jack-o’-lantern by which 
grave critics have advised you to 
shape your course. 

As the chapter on English litera- 
ture has been already dissected by 
an abler pen,] we shall only say 
that Sir A. Alison deserves, on its 


score, whatever eredit may be due 
to the human being who has most 
successfully solved this problem— 
Given one hundred octavo pages, 
to infuse into the same a maximum 
of twaddle. We have no space for 
telling how Byron wrote in order to 
please the high-born dames of Lon- 
don, nor how Don Juan cannot be 
made the subject of conversation 
with the other sex—nor how Mr. 


Hebrew Poetry is called Poetry of 


* Vol. v. p. 122. + Ib. 137. 


t Ib. 1332. 
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Malthus treated of Economics, and 
Davy enabled the miner to pursue 
* his darksome toil, while the perilous 
blast, pregnant with death, played 
innocuous round the lambent fiame 
that rested on his forehead’*—nor 
how Lord Macaulay has written 
‘ Legends of Rome’—nor how Hallam 
rejoices in ‘fervent eloquence and 
poetic expression’—nor how, in the 
seductive saloons of Whiggery, 
‘ Moore sang his bewitching melodies 
with still more bewitching right 
honouwrables.’ That and much more 
—similibus similia—may be found 
in Sir A. Alison’s first volume. Let 
the reader ponder thereon in a 
Christian spirit, with doubts as to 
whether the performance be not 
rather creditable to one who has so 
little knowledge of our literature as 
to change Gray’s well-known lines 
into 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read jis hist’ry in a nation’s eyes, t 
so little taste as to place Lady 
Blessington’s Byron Conversations 
on an absolute level with Boswell’s 
Johnson.} 


Latin. 


The Latin quotations of a writer 
who calls Ammianus Marcellinus 
A. Marcellian, are of course often 
incorreet ; and their misapplication 
is usually so flagrant that a second- 
hand origin is at once betrayed. He 
thus gives Ovid, or rather the Eton 
grammar— 


Ingéniids dadicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros : § 


After breaking the metre of the 
hexameter with dé, he proceeds to 
discuss the propriety of putting 
‘pravos’ for ‘ féros,” which would at 
once dispose of the pentameter. 
An cqually fatal emendation is made 
by the interpolation of an s in the 
well known 
Tu ne cédés malis sed contra audentior 
ito ; 
and elsewhere we get a genitive 
in a— bona mentis soror est pau- 
pertas.’ || 
Yet is this profound scholarship 
compared tothe treatmentof Horace, 


* Vol. i. p. 460. 
§ Vol. v. p. 679. 
** Vol. vii. p. 555, and everywhere. 


+t Vol. iv. p. 612. 
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of whom Sir A.Alison knows no more 
than of Hafiz. By one of the most 
flagrant anachronisms ever perpe- 
trated, he supposes Horace to have 
been acquainted with the modern 
conjecture of a connexion between 
Japhet and the Titanid Iapetus. 
He positively changes ‘ Audax Iapeti 
genus’ into ‘ Audax Japeti genus’ ;4] 
and far from being aware that the 
expression thus twisted into a pun 
is synonymous with the entire 
human race, he sees in it a special 
allusion tothe Indo-Germanicfamily. 

No less marvellous is the author's 
classical geography. 

Algiers, he says (times without 
number), is ‘the Libya of the an- 
cients.’** The force of blundering 
could no farther go: a child just 
out of the ‘As in presenti,’ knows 
that the Libya of classical authors 
was either the whole continent of 
Africa, or else a small district west 
of Egypt, as far from Algiers as 
Timbuetoo—which might with equal 

ropriety have been termed ‘ Libya.’ 
Then ‘the Sarmatia of the ancients’ 
has, in Sir A. Alison’s hands, been 
subjected to a subtrahend of about 
two hundred and fifty per cent. ; for 
he tells us that it answered to the Po- 
land of the Czar Nicholas,++ whereas 
Sarmatia stretched on every side far 
beyond the limits of Poland—viz., 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea and 
the Caucasus, from the Vistula to the 
Volga. Other fictions in the classi- 
cal department will be noticed under 
their proper heads. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Not even the Russian war could 
teach Sir A. Alison this science, and 
he says of Constantinople :— 

The Volga (wafts to its walls) the 
agricultural riches of the Ukraine and 
the immense plains of Southern 
Russia.tt 

Any book of nursery geography 
would tell Sir A. Alison that 
the Volga runs into the Caspian, 
and that it is several hundred miles 
from the Ukraine. If any one be 
charitable enough to suggest that 
this is a misprint, we must reply in 
the words of Horace— 


2%, 16% 
{| Vol. vi. p. 403. 


tt Vol. iii. p. 36. 
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Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, 
at ille 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis 
zevum: 


to which conclusion we are led by 
a passage in Sir A. Alison’s former 
History, which also conducts the 
Volga into the Black Sea. But 
there is more and still better game 
at hand. Persia, we learn,* by the 
treaty of Toorkmanchai in 1827, 
ceded to Russia—what? Teheran? 
no. Well, then, Anapa. This for- 
tress is, as we all know, on the Black 
Sea, many hundred miles from the 
Persian frontier, and was then a 
possession of Turkey, by which 
country it was ceded to bovis in 
1829 under the treaty of Adrianople. 

Again, Russiaafter 1815 ‘stretched 
ats mighty arms almost to the torrid 
zone, numbered the Vistula, the 
Amour, the Danube, and the Eu- 
phrates among its frontier streams.’¢ 
The map will show the ludicrous 
nature of these statements; the 
most southern xail on the finger of 
the ‘ mighty arms’ is in the latitude 
of Malta, the general rin of them 
being above the latitude of London. 
Of the rivers, the Danube alone was 
a ‘ frontier stream,’ the Amour hav- 
ing become so but the other day ; the 
Vistula and the Euphrates then, as 
now, comfortably watering the 
plains of Prussia and Mesopotamia. 
After this why not say that Jtaly 
‘stretches its mighty arms almost 
to the torrid zone, numbering the 
Po, the Danube, and the Rhine 
among its frontier streams ?’ 

The erratic proceedings of Al- 
pheus and others, of which we 
moderns cannot read without a 
twinge of disbelief, have thus been 
fully realized by Sir A. Alison. And 
the recent attempt of certain pub- 
licists to expand the territory of the 
German Confederation to the banks 
of the Mincio and Adige is a highly 
logical conclusion by the side of the 
violence done by Sir A. Alison to a 
Potamos no less esteemed, albeit 
more savoury, than our own 
Thames. 

To appreciate the deed we must 
consider the hydraulic and other 
revolutions in the Holy Land— 
where are ‘Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, both of which run parallel 


* Vol. iii, p. 69. 
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to the Mediterranean, and which 
are separated hy a deep valley 
(Cale-Syria), in the bottom of which 
the Jordan flows.’ Unfortunately 
our maps tell us that the Leontes or 
Litany runs through the valley of 
Cele-Syria, with which the Jordan 
has no more connexion than the 
Rhine. Then ‘the southern extremity 
of this range rises to the enormous 
peak of Mount Cassius,’ which has 
absolutely nothing to do with Le- 
banon, and stands near Antioch, 
some hundred miles xorth of it. 
In connexion with these and fifty 
other blunders which will be obvious 
to whoever consults the text, there 
is much declamatory vapour about 
Cambyses, Jupiter Ammon, and 
Sesostris, which is repeated some 
fifty pages further on, where we 
read, ‘ Syria is composed of a huge 
mass of rocky and precipitous moun- 
tains, which under various names, 
of which the Taurus, Lebanon, 
Anti-Lebanon, and Mount Sinai are 
the most remarkable, projects into 
the -sea between the Euxine and the 
Levant, and severs the two con- 
tinents from each other.~ Unless 
we grossly err, many a charity-boy 
knows that the Taurus is in Asia 
Minor, and no more in Syria than 
the Alps; that Sinai is in Arabia, 
and no more in Syria than Plyn- 
lymmon ; that Syria does not, any 
more than China, lie between the 
Euxine and the Levant. 

Our author’s ignorance is shown 
not only in such statements as the 
above, but also in his nomenclature. 
Although Physical Geography has 
become a popular science, here is an 
historian whose descriptions would 
be discreditable to a fashionable 
novel. He is unaware that moun- 
tains, plains, plateaux, rivers, &c., 
have now avocabulary of their own, 
by the use of which precision may 
be ensured; and he submerges the 
earth beneath a sea of frippery 
epithets, whose maelstrom whirl 
sucks down the few facts that might 
otherwise have lived. His Indian 
geography, in particular, is a mere 
gargle of parts of speech; and 
of the residue of it, after due filter- 
ing and evaporation, we now decant 
a modicum. 

According to Sir A. Alison, savage 
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Asiatic warriors from the north 
are constantly threatening India. 
‘PERSIA 1s the first and most 
powerful barrier of Hindostan 
against the irruptions of these north- 
ern barbarians. No considerable 
army can enter India by land but 
through its territory.’* 

A Rubruquis or a Marco Polo 
might have written thus, when a 
Ghengis Khan was at hand with 
his Tartars, when a Tamerlane 
governed on the Oxus, or a Baber 
ruled in Ferghana. But it is 
simple nonsense so to speak in this 
year of grace 1859: when two or 
three miserable little armies in 
Turkestan, and a few tribes of ram- 
bling Usbecks and Kirghiz, are the 
only ‘savage warriors’ between 
Russia and British India. More- 
over, if the Khans of Khiva and 
Kokan, say even the problematical 
rulers of Cushgar and Yurkund, to- 
gether with ‘the whole barbarians’ 
(as Sir A. Alison would express it) 
‘that dwell beyond the realms of 
space, should take it into their 
brains to invade India, in what con- 
ceivable sense would Persia be 
‘a barrier’ against them, seeing that 
they have a capital pass of their 
own—the Bamian—which would 
bring them over the Hindoo Koosh 
into Affghanistan? As well might 
Sir A. Alison call Spain a ‘ barrier’ 
of Italy against France. 

What follows makes one feel as if 
Donati’s comet had swept through 
one’s brain :— 

The Tartars have burst through the 
snowy barrier of the Himalaya, and 
descended upon the plains at their feet. 
.. . The transit of the stony girdle of 
the globe which separates its (Persia’s) 
lofty plains from Hindostan, difficult 
and dangerous at all times, is only prac- 
ticable to the power whic], has subdued 
or is in alliance with Persia, Only two 
roads practicable for artillery or car- 
riages are to be found in the vast snowy 
ridge, varying from eighteen thousand 
to twenty-five thousand feet in height, 
which shuts in, over its whole northern 
frontier, the plains of Hindostan. All 
the Asiatic conquerors, accordingly, who 
have aspired to or effected the conquest 
of India, have commenced with the re- 
gions of Khorassan, and either the pas- 
sage of the Bamian Pass, or that which 
leads from Herat to Candahar. . . . 


* Vol. vi. p. 558. 
§ Vol. iii. p. 52. 
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This wild and mountainous region (Aff- 
ghanistan), part of the offshoots of the 
vast Himalaya range, is for the most 
part situated to the south of the crest of 
the ridge. . . . Such is the rugged and 
impracticable nature of the country, 
that it can be traversed only in a few 
valleys, the waters of which descend 
from the summit of the ridge towards 
Hindostan, and which from the earliest 
ages have constituted the well-known 
and only routes from the northward into 
its burning plains. 

And elsewhere— 

The British guns were heard in the 
Khyber Pass, amid the Himalaya 
snows. + 

Also— 

Even the Himalaya was pierced by 
the battalions of Britain.§ 

In the opinion, then, of Sir A. 
Alison, invaders have crossed the 
Himalayas, which, be it known by 
these presents, donot separate 
India from Thibet, but from Persia: 
that instead of the mere goat paths 
described by Moorcroft and Tre- 
beck, the Stracheys, &c., there are 
roads over the Himalayas practicable 
for artillery ; that the Kyber does 
not lead from the Punjab through 
the Soliman Mountains to Cabul ; 
but is a pass over the Himalayas ; 
that the Bamian Pass is not across 
the Hindoo Koosh from Bulkh into 
Affghanistan, but over the Hima- 
layas; that the same Bamian like- 
wise leads from Khorassan to Cabul ; 
that Affghanistan does not lie N. 
and 8. between the Hindoo Koosh 
and Beloochistan, but between the 
Himalayas and Hindostan. 


On Grotoey, 


Sir A. Alison’s ideas are very re- 
markable, e.g., ‘ the enormous forests 
of cedar once stood coeval with the 
Jirst work of creation.’|| A more 
absurd observation could not be 
conceived, for the cedars of the Le- 
banon are on the cretaceous for- 
mation (the most recent of the 
secondary series),4{ which was only 
elevated during the tertiary period. 
However, its ignorance is capped in 
the chapter on English Literature, 
where the reader is treated to a 
discourse on Buckland, Professor 
Sedgewick, &c., 


Whose school has made earth reveal 
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the secret of its formation anterior to the 
race of man, by the remains embedded 
in its bosom. A more fascinating in- 
qjuiry never was mted to the inves- 
tigation of the philosopher; and it 
derives additional interest to the Chris- 
tian believer from the confirmation which 
it affords at every step of the Mosaic 
account of creation and the truth of 
Holy Writ.* 

If the earth has revealed her secret 
to Sir A. Alison—if he possesses 
proofs of the accuracy of the Mosaic 
account of creation,—he has the ab- 
solute monopoly of such knowledge. 

It is perhaps on the strength of 
‘personal information’ that he as- 
serts Russia to have ‘xo minerals 
or coal,’ while the vulgar mind 
fancies that the Altai produces 
immense quantities of gold; that 
the Urals are rich in iron; that 
there are vast beds of coal and an- 
thracite in the basin of the Don and 
Donetz; that the southern steppes 
abound in salt; that mica, lapis 
lazuli, platinum, silver, &., are 
largely found in other parts of the 


Russian empire. It is lucky, then, 
that Sir A. Alison has stated the 
facts in such categorical fashion—as 
he has also done in regard to a point 
of meteorology : 


Snowy mountains in every part of the 
torrid zone furnish the only reservoirs 
for perennial supplies of water ; and it 
is for this purpose that the stony circle of 
the globe has been placed in these regions. 
. . « Another boon has been given by 
nature to Southern India, which is 
peculiar to that portion of the globe. The 
monsoon, which blows for six months in 
the year over the Indian Ocean, strikes 
on the Ghauts or range of precipitous 
mountains, which, like the Andes in 
America, form its western boundary, 
and from whence many of the chief 
rivers of Central and Southern India 
flow in long and devious courses to the 
Eastern Ocean. The periods when the 
rivers, fed by the monsoon rains, are 
swollen, are those when the reservoirs of 
the Himalaya are not wnlocked by the 
rays of @ vertical sun; and when the 
streams flowirg from the snowy moun- 
tains begin, like the waters of the Nile, 
to rise, the moisture of the monsoon ceases 
to swell those rivers which are nourished 
by it. Thus northern and southern 
India is, each in its season, provided with 
the means of irrigation.+ 


If a man will describe natural 
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henomena in the language of 
“i no agent he — to 
grief, especially when he knows 
nothing at all about his subject. 
One need not be a Humboldt or a 
Daniell to see that every sentence 
in the above quotation contains 
some signal error; that here is 
Falstaff’s ratio of ‘but one half- 
pennyworth of bread to an intoler- 
able deal of sack,’ with the bread 
wanting. However, it is something 
new to find a man who presump- 
tuously asks himself ‘the reason 
why’ Providence made the globe 
in. this or that manner, and who 
thinks to solve the mysteries of 
the Unknown in terms of ignorance 
of the known. The first fact 
and illustration given by Sir A. 
Alison are alike unfortunate, for it 
is precisely in the torrid zone that 
the melting of the snow or moun- 
tain chains is a secondary source 
of water as compared with the 
rains, while the Himalaya is in the 
temperate and not in the torrid zone. 
Again, so far from the phenomenon 
being peculiar to Southern India, 
one monsoon region stretches from 
Africa to Japan, others occurring on 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of 
Mexico and on the Gulf of Guinea. 
Then, as regards India, instead of 
Sir A. Alison’s single monsoon there 
are two, the west, from April to 
October, the east, from October to 
April; instead of a single chain of 
Ghauts there are two, one on the 
Malabar and one on the Coromandel 
coast. By this halving process the 
phenomenon Sir A. Alison is at- 
tempting to describe becomes simply 
impossible; not to mention that he 
tears from their beds ‘the chief 
rivers of Central India,’ and assigns 
them new sources in the 
Ghauts, from which they are sepa- 
rated, amongst other little obstacles, 
by the chain of the Vindhyas. 
urther, the monsoon described 
operates precisely at the very time 
when the snow is melting in the 
Himalayas, viz., from April to Oc- 
tober, so that the author's last sen- 
tence does not contain a word of 
truth. Moreover, instead of North- 
ern and Southern India having each 
their special source of irrigation, the 
influence of the monsoon mentioned 
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extends up to and beyond the Hi- 
malaya range, and causes the great 
rivers to overflow before the melti 
of the snows has begun to sw 
their volume. 

Sir A. Alison, after the manner of 
Herodotus and Gibbon, is fond of 
a extraneous to the facts 
of his history. ‘Omniscience,’ to 
adopt a saying once applied to an 
eminent philosopher, ‘ is his foible ;’ 
he is the Duleamara of modern lite- 
rature, a ‘ Dottore Encyclopedico,’ 
no less veritable than he whose | 
pretensions have received sw 
splendid illustration from the genius 
of Ronconi and Lablache. Just as 
Mr. Buckle winds up a chapter on 
civilization with a few suggestions 
on the liver, so Sir A. Alison pro- 
pounds original views in botany, 
embryology, geology, biology, not 
to mention many arts and sciences 
of which he seems himself to have 
laid the first stone. We read:— 


Planted originally by nature in the 
mountains of Peru, the potato possesses 
the qualities which distinctly mark it as 
the destined food, in part at least, of a 
large portion of mankind. Jt flowrishes 
in nearly every climate except the very 
warmest and the coldest; more sen- 
sitive to frost than even the dahlia or 
geranium, i is to be seen in perfection 
m every region of the globe except the 
tropics or the Arctic circle.* 


These are remarkable words of a 
remarkable botanist. A Decandolle, 
a Robert Brown, a Lindley, have 
long puzzled over the original 
habitat of the Solanum tuberosum ; 
but where ‘angels fear to tread,’ 
there Sir A. Alison must needs 
‘rush in’ with a decision which, in 
this instance, is entirely original, for 
Humboldt and others have doubted 
whether the plant in question be a 
native of Peru at all; and there is 
not the slightest ground for sup- 
posing that country to have been 
the centre from which it spread. 
Again, to say nothing of the won- 
derful logic of the second sentence, 
Sir A. Alison’s gardener can tell him 
that the potato 1s not ‘ more sensitive 
to frost than even the dahlia or ge- 
ranium ;’ and these last are zof, as 
the ‘even’ implies them to be, more 
sensitive than scores of other exotics. 
Then there are regions, and those 
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exceedingly vast, neither within the 
tropics or Arctic circle, where the 
potato is not cultivated, and eonse- 
quently cannot be seen in perfection ; 
also, the potato does flourish within 
the tropics, e.g. at Lima, Bahia, the 
Mauritius, Candy, &c. &c. Lastly, 
if Sir A. Alison knew anything about 
the vegetation of the frigid zone, he 
would not have been at the pains to 
inform us that the potato does not 
thrive there : the fact is undeniable, 
and so would be an assertion that 
the potato does not flourish on the 
top of Mont Blanc, or in the crater 
of Etna. 

What Sir A. Alison says of birds 
is presumably the result of ‘ personal 
observation ’ of the Aves of Lanark- 
shire, which, we think, ought to 
form a kingdom apart. In that 
country they have a bird called the 
heath-fowl, and a plover which plays 
the most fantastic pranks. When, 
says Sir A. Alison, the fields, now 
rich with wavy corn, are thrown 
out of cultivation, and when the 
British nation has flocked from its 
cradles to its graves—viz., from the 
country to the towns—the said fields 
will ‘return to the domain of the 
heath-fowl and the plover.’ 

But why not the earwig and the 
mackerel? and why coin a name 
unknown to naturalists and game- 
keepers? Let us, however, suppose 
heath-fowl to mean grouse, and we 
shall still find ourselves in a charm- 
ing predicament, for arable thrown 
out of cultivation would by no 
means harbour the grouse and the 
plover. These birds delight in fens, 
moors, and mountains, and Sir A. 
Alison is a greater than Papageno, 
if he succeeds in making his Lanark- 
shire pets alter their manners and 
exchange their natural daditat for 
deserted fields. When the plover 
does show itself at a distance from 
its normal abode, it is because at- 
tracted by the operations of the 
ploughman and sower, and it is pre- 
cisely the cessation of erops which 
will put an end to the visits of that 
delectable bird. The same remarks 
apply to the * heath-fowl,’ that in- 
genious addition to the genus 
Tetrao. 

If we now proceed to look, withSir 
A. Alison, through the Microscope, 
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we shall find our vision dimmed by 
a most indifferent eyepiece. Every 
one knows that the function of this 
instrument, when in the hands at 
least of a Raspail,an Ehrenberg, an 
Owen, is to reveal the existence and 
structure of minute objects; and 
that, in particular, it has enabled 
botanists to detect in the potato the 
presence of the destroying fungus, 
of which and its ravages, elaborate 
drawings have been published, so 
that we have a perfect knowledge 
of the morbid anatomy of the tuber. 
Sir A. Alison might have learnt so 
much from any of the books he 
quotes. Yet he says, in the usual 
* King Cambyses’ vein,’ 

The plague thus introduced was, lite- 
rally speaking, ‘the pestilence which 
walketh in darkness.’ It was so minute 
that it eluded the powers of the finest 
microscope, so mysterious that it defied 
the researches of the most searching 
philosophy.’* 


FortiFicaTIon. 


Sir A. Alison’s battles and sieges 
have of course great weight in cer- 
tain quarters; and who knows 
whether the study of them may not 
have inspired the strategy 


of Ma- 
genta and Solferino? A sample of 
the way in which this history treats 
of guns and ramparts will be within 
the comprehension of the tyro. 
It is a positive fact that case- 
mates (a device as old, say, as the 
castle of St. Angelo), are spoken of 
as ‘the new Russian fashion’ of for- 
tification, while mantelets and other 
‘means of protecting the mouth of 
the gun’ (which were used in the 
Middle Ages), are said to have been 
discovered by ‘the skill of the Rus- 
sian engineers.’ And we read, 

It is certain that a powerful three- 
decker of one hundred or one hundred 
and twenty guns can concentrate a 
weight of metal, in her broadsides, su- 
perior at short range of one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty yards, to any 
battery, even of three tiers, which can 
be brought to bear upon it, and that the 
splintering of stone from ordinary em- 
brasures is more dangerous to life than 
from the wooden sides of a ship. 

This is absurd. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why a battery in 
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tiers should not have fifty or one 
hundred guns, all bearing on a 
single point ; and as a matter of fact 
Ris , at Cronstadt, can fire a 
heavier broadside than the Royal 
Albert, not to speak of Fort Menzi- 
koff, with its eleven-inch guns. 
Then, to say nothing of the ‘splin- 
tering’ theory, which is untrue, 
the above paragraph is absolutely 
devoid of application to the matter 
it is intended to illuminate ; for the 
batteries may be so placed as to 
rake the channel of approach, as in 
the case of the Blockhouse at Ports- 
mouth, Forts Paul and Nicholast 
at Sebastopol, and Fort Menzikoff 
at Cronstadt. When an enemy’s 
ship, coming as she must, stem on, 
shall with the fire of her pivot gun 
and bridle ports silence one of the 
above named forts, and advance 
within a hundred yards of it, may Sir 
A. Alison and ourselves be there to 
see. Maywe alsobe thereto see when 
in Japan or elsewhere is discovered 
a fortress, ‘with the guns entirely 
covered save at the mouth, and three 
guns of the same calibre lying under 
cover beside each, to replace such as 
may be disabled.’t This is no doubt 
Sir A. Alison’s private plan of 
fortification, though he modestly 
calls it ‘the new Russian fashion.’ 
How, in the name of fortune, 
artillerymen could work a battery 
choked up with four times as many 
guns as it could possibly contain— 
and why, under this stupendous 
system, the number of s in re- 
serve must be exactly three—these 
are problems which the ghosts of 
Carnot and Cortmontaigne would 
find it hard to answer. But here is 
something still more curious :—The 
place itself had ‘no outworks, and 
none of the outer salient angles 
which in Vauban’s system expose 
each face to a raking fire from the 
adjoining one.’§ 

ith every wish to be civil, we 
cannot avoid saying that this last 
sentence is unmitigated nonsense, 
and that a glance at the lines of that 
instructive pebble—the Fortification 
Agate—will suffice to convince the 
unlearned of the writer's profound 
ignorance of the subject. 


+ An anachronism for illustration’s sake. 


+ For all these statements vide vol. vi. pp. 29—32. 
2 Vol. iii, 273. 
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Of the fine arts Sir A. Alison 
affects a special knowledge, and 
both in the way of allusion and of 
criticism, he lets fall esthetic hints 
worthy of the sale catalogue of a 
provincial auctioneer. In Scutr- 
TURE his taste is of the New-road 
monumental-urnstyle—RuleBritan- 
nia, without a crinoline, holding on 
to the mane of a very dolorous lion, 
whose tearful eyes a sailor in marble 
pantaloons is gently wiping with the 
meteor flag of England—this would 
form a group of exquisite pathos. 
In his opinion the monuments of 
the Peninsular heroes in St. Paul’s 
‘began that noble circle of sepul- 
chral sculpture which now adorns 
that sublime cathedral, and which, 
having been commenced at a period 
when taste was comparatively pure,’ 
is very superior to the ‘conceit 
and bad taste’ of Westminster 
Abbey.* As for Cuanrrey, he 
has invented the pathetic in sculp- 
ture : ‘in this heis unrivalled : above 
all Greek, above all Roman fame.’ 
Fiaxman would have produced 
‘a frieze worthy of Phidias him- 
self.+ Kis’s ‘Amazon combating 
the Tiger’ (elsewhere called Kist's 
‘ Amazon and Lion’), is equal to ‘ the 
arthenon.’ 


finest Metopes of the 
DanNEKER proves ‘that it is in 
the north we are now to look for the 
successors of Phidias ;’ and his stark 
strapping wench, taking her airing 
on an immense cat, has seduced Sir 
A. Alison into this remarkable judg- 


ment—‘his “Ariadne seated on 
the Panther” has all the delicacy 
and beauty of the antique, while 
at the same time it is quite original.’ 
Decidedly Phidias, Praxiteles, Sco- 
pas, and Michel Angelo, (the last of 
whom, it appears, ‘ dealt in bizarre 
and sometimes grotesque concep- 
tions’) have fallen from their palmy 
states. Perhaps this catastrophe is 
not Saleem for we are taught 
that ‘the Greeks copied in the 
outset from the Persians and Egyp- 
tians; the marbles of Lycia and 
Aigina preceded the Parthenon !’t 
The blunders of this sentence are 
too evident to need ventilation, but 
the delicious geographical logic is 
worthy of a special note. Sir A. 
Alison has outdone Fluellen— 


* Vol. i. p. 130. 
@ Vol. v. p. 136. 
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+ Vol. i. 
| Vol. i. p. 493. 
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‘There is a river in Macedon 
and a river in Monmouth’—there 
is an E in Agina and an E in 
Egypt. 

ARCHITECTURE is another point 
to which Sir A. Alison has given his 
attention, and he has struck out at 
least one brilliant light before which 
Mr. Ruskin’s lamps must pale their 
ineffectual fires. ‘ Jt is undoubtedly 
true that more effect will often be 
produced, at least in architecture, 
by the repetition of ugliness than 
the variety of beauty. Avenues of 
colossal Toaps might become sub- 
lime!’§ On this showing, the 
Strand and the Edgware-road 
— to be gorgeous streets, espe- 
cially if one could add a mile or two 
of colossal toading, with additional 
toads on Northumberland House, 
on the Nelson column, and on 
the Marble Arch. Meanwhile it is 
satisfactory to know that ‘ St. Paul's 
is in the interior only second—in the 
exterior superior—to the fane of the 
Vatican, the dome of St. Peter's.’ 
And let us no longer depreciate the 
sylvan beauty of Ulster-terrace, the 
varied pathos of the shop-fronts of 
Lewis and Allenby, and Cramer 
and Co., for ‘ Regent-street ex- 
hibited a splendid and varied scene 
of architectural decoration and mer- 
cantile opulence; Regent's - park» 
showed long lines of pillared sce- 

, surmounting its glassy lake of 
aainaanen foliage; and Waterloo 
Southwark, and London bridge. 
bestrode the floods of the Thames, 
with arches second to none in the 
world in magnificence and dura- 
bility 

On the subject of Parnt1ne one 
would expect Sir A. Alison to agree 
with Dr. Johnson, who said, with 
his usual frankness: ‘ Sir! I would 
rather see a likeness of a dog that 
I know than all the allegories in the 
world.’ But such a notion would 
be unfounded, for our author would 
fain be a Waagen in acumen, a 
Ruskin in paradox. He thinks that 
in landscape ‘the German masters 
have attained an eminence beyond 
their contemporaries in any other 
country of Europe, and in some re- 
spects on a level with the finest 
remains of ancient art,’"§ and that 
p- 500. t Vol. v. p. 99. 
] Vol. v. p. 162. 
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their manner is that of Claude, 
Poussin, Salvator, and Ruysdael. 
En révanche, Sir A. Alison abso- 
lutely ignores such great historical 
ainters as Overbeck, Cornelius, and 
ulbach. In the same way we 
have a so-called resumé of modern 
French art, which contains an ave- 
rage amount of folly, and is limited 
to the mention of Vernet and Le 
Gros, to the exclusion of such men 
as Delaroche, Delacroix, Decamps, 
and Ingres.* His notices of English 
painters are in the usual ‘ wind-bag’ 
style, and though, for anything we 
know to the contrary, seriously 
meant, might pass for parodies of 
the fashionable criticism of the day, 
with its earnestness, its emotional- 
ism, and its slang. Sir T. Law- 
RENCE’s female portraits ‘ often 
resemble an angel peeping out of 
the clouds.’ And, still more mar- 
vellous to. tell, ‘Jn minuteness of 
detail’ Claude is before Turner, 
who again is behind Copley Fieldin 
in ‘polish of finishing,’ on whic 
rock it seems all our artists split 
when weighed in the balance with 
‘Poussin and Salvator. Swuy- 
TON, however, ‘represents female 
elegance so well, because, by living 
with it, he has learned in what it 
consists. Many of his portraits of 
the most lovely of our female nobility 
are beautiful pictures as well as 
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striking likenesses.+| Witxre too 
has a most remarkable characteris- 
tic, for ‘his paintings, even of the 
humblest scenes, may be looked on 
by the most delicate female with- 
out pain.. Mr. Tomson and 
Mr. Witit1ams are also highly 
spoken of, a dead silence being ob- 
served as to the merits of Brown and 
Robinson, with their eompeers Stan- 
field, D. Roberts, Harding, Prout, 
Lewis, D. Cox, &e., and the pre- 
Raphaelites one and all. Then the 
great beast painter, Snyders, be- 
comes Schneider, and Titian is 
made to advise ‘that the greater 
part of every picture should be in 
mezzotint, and a small portion 
only in deep shade,’t although Sir 
J. Rael is elsewhere said to 
observe ‘that in Titian’s painting, 
two-thirds is in shade and only one- 
third in bright light;’ and again, 
‘that he would advise every young 
painter to take a brush dipped in 
deep shade and go over three-fourths 
of the figures in his picture.’§ 
After such ludicrous misuse of 
simple technical terms, it is quite 
natural that Sir Joshua|| should not 
be spoken of as the a of 
‘Nelly O’Briens’ and ‘Strawberry 
Girls,’ but as an artist whose forte 
lay in the terrible and pathetic ; 
of which style he is quoted as an 
example. 


(To be continued.) 


* Vol. iii. p. 662, 3. 
§ Vol. i. p.. 499. 


t+ Vol. i. p. 497. 


t Vol. i. p. 482. 
| Vol. v. p. 134. 
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THOUGHTS ON RESERVED PEOPLE. 


wa: enveloped in a cloud, 
folded up by the tender care 
of his Goddess Mother, that pious 
hero Mneas, hidden from his friends, 
enjoyed the privilege of watching 
all their proceedings, he was tasting 
the pleasures of a reserved cha- 
racter; they standing in the light 
to him and he in the dark to them. 
He knew all that they were about, 
and they knew nothing about him. 
Nay, they did not even know that 
they knew nothing; for though 
they were aware that their eyes did 
not behold him, they were not 
aware that he was near enough to 
them in the relations of space to 
admit of the possibility of his being 
seen. He was experiencing the 
delight without the ger of a re- 
servation ; for he was not suspected 
of withholding himself. Had he been 
suspected—had there entered into 
the mind of any one of that troop 
of friends the dimmest, remotest, 
faintest notion of the cloud that 
concealed him, what efforts would 
have been made to rend it, what 


cries, what clamours, what suppli- 
cations to the goddess to unveil him 
before the appointed time; for 
human nature has a detestation of 
concealment—a detestation which 


proceeds from many causes. There 
18 curiosity, in itself a strong im- 
pulse; there is pride, and there is 
suspicion. Curiosity longing to 
peep behind the curtain, pride re- 
senting the absence of confidence, 
and suspicion suggesting that where 
the lock is so rigidly secured, there 
must be some blue chamber with 
its unpleasant contents behind it. 
The reserved man, therefore, is an 
object of dislike and distrust; but 
he is also a subject of interest. He 
repels confidence, but he excites 
attention; and he has the whole 
enjoyment of his own individuality. 

e rejoices in the superiority of an 
unimparted knowledge. Is it not 
agreeable from a high window to 
survey the movements of a crowd 
below ?—dancing, laughing, leaping, 
fighting, crying, kissing—to analyse 
their agitations—to smile at their 
disturbances—to be yourself secure 
and still—a looker-on who is not 


By a Canpip May. 


lookedat—to be audience to a drama, 
and to criticise the actors who can- 
not criticise you P 

This is the privilege of the re- 
served man. 

He conceals his emotions, he 
buries his feelings, he masks his 
passions. He controls his features: 
every muscle is under his command; 
there is no such thing with him as 
a spontaneous movement. He revels 
in a continual victory. He baffles 
curiosity, he defeats expectation, 
he destroys hope. He wears his 
shroud before he is in his tomb. 
The inquisitive crowd will pluck 
at it, but will draw back shiver- 
ing when they feel how cold it 
is. 
They wonder, they fear, they 
admire—and they admire with good 
reason. The power of concealment 
is in itself worthy of admiration ; 
the man who wears so strong an 
armour must needs be astrong man, 
and it is the consciousness of a valu- 
able possession that suggests the 
necessity for a defence. 

The habit of reserve has most 
often its origin in a disbelief in 
sympathy, in the existence of some 
qualities or some emotions with 
which those who are classed as 
fellow-creatures are not likely to 
have any fellow feeling. 

There is in such characters, it 
may be, a sensibility fine and true, 
that sinks itself deep; too delicate 
to mix with vulgarstreams. If you 
would taste the purity of this water 
ou must dig laboriously for it. 

here is, it may be, a passionate 
power, fervent and concentrated ; 
too full to dribble out; too strong 
to dissipate itself in petty phrases 
and agreeable expressions of senti- 
ment; or perhaps an intelligence 
high and extended, to which views 
are granted infinitely beyond the 
horizon of the general eye. 

Cassandra knew too much. She 
was not reserved; and she was 
therefore thought to be mad. In 
her mental agony, she struggled with 
the persecuting Pheebus. 

Why didst thou send me here? 
Here in this city of the blind to dwell, 
With sight too darkly clear ? 
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It was of her penalty that 
she was obliged to express herself. 

Men have been distinguished 
from beasts, say the loquacious, 
peer. by the gift of speech. 

rue ; but Lave they not also been 
distinguished by the gift of silence ? 
They are not constrained to purr, 
or to wag their tails when they are 
pleased, or to howl and caterwaul 
when they are in extremities ; they 
are allowed to reserve theiremotions. 
The human countenance, the most 
delicate indicator of feeling, the 
dial that may with its record fix the 
shadow of every flitting passion, 
ean silence its indications at will, 
and become a mere blank. A decent 
gravity of expression may cover 
anger; tenderness may hide itself 
. securely behind the wall of com- 
pressed lips; exultation may bury 
itself under downcast eyelids; a 
movement of joy may shelter itself 
beneath the wrinkles of the brow, 
or the whole features in combina- 
tion may be ordered by the com- 
manding officer to stand at ease in 
a position of total repose while the 
thoughts are full of war and tumult. 
No other creature but man has this 
power ; it is a high privilege which 
must be used by all men more or 
less. 

Those who use it the less are re- 
cognised as the frank and open; 
those who use it the more as the 
reserved: and close. 

The two characters are sometimes 
combined, and the skilful diplo- 
matist is he who maintains his re- 
serve under a free liberal semblance, 
whose smile is ready, whose hand is 
extended, whose words flow easily, 
but whose mind is locked up. 

‘Right humanitie,’ says the wise 
Lord Burleigh in a letter to his son, 
‘takes such deep root in the minds 
of the multitude, as they are easilier 

ined by unprofitable curtesies 
than by churlish benefits.’ 

Now, the unprofitable courtesy 
is not incompatible with reserve, 
although the disposition of the re- 
served man will frequently incline 
him to the practice of its opposite. 
The very summit of exterior polite- 
ness may be reached without any 
revelation from within; and the 
Frenchman who in the bitterness 
of impending suffocation could not 
forget the polite phrase, and gasped 
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out to his host while he struggled 
with his mortal foe—‘Sir, I have 
the honour to*have a bone in my 
throat’—may have been as reserved 
in character as any Englishman. 
Reserve, indeed, is rather an aris- 
tocratic characteristic. ‘The prince 
of darkness is a gentleman.’ And 
it is the ill-bred, coarse-mannered 
man who is the most often garru- 
lously given, who is glib and oily, 
who noises his sentiments and enters 
into the details of his domestic life, 
of his small afflictions, and of his 
personal history, as soon as he makes 
your acquaintance. Such a man 
will talk to you of his diseases and 
of his remedies, of his troubles with 
his servants, and of his quarrels 
with his wife, with unlimited and 
undesired freedom, if he do but meet 
you in arailroad-carriage. Such a 
man is too full of himself ever to 
doubt the full sympathy of his 
hearer. 

It is not, however, with the mere 
gentlemanly civility that friendship 
can be satisfied—politeness belongs 
to the early stages of acquaintance, 
and the courtesies that friendshi 
asks are of adifferentkind. Friend- 
ship will ask for a soothing, kindly 
tenderness; and whentrouble comes, 
will claim some demonstration of 
gentle charity, some drops of sacred 
pity ; but the reserved man will not 

ive them. Much else he may give, 
ut not that; and if you attempt in 
such a sort to draw upon his sym- 
aw your bill will be dis- 
onoured. 

His atmosphere is incapable of 
radiation : the heats of emotion may 
travel to his heart, but they will not 
flow back again; they will not pass 
out in either words or looks. As 
lamps in sepulchres,they remain un- 
seen; yet not, as those, useless. 
They will light the way to the act 
of sacrifice and self-denial; for the 
same man who is so much a miser in 
expression will be prodigal in action ; 
will, with that noblest self-denial 
which denies its own existence, 

ur out his generous assistance. 
Cees be a definite, tangible good 
to give, and he will give it at any 
cost to himself. Devotion of time, 
of strength, of money, of thought; 
the sacrifice of his own pleasure, of 
his own comfort, his own desires— 
the secret sacrifice—these things 
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may come from him in good mea- 
sure, pressed down and shaken 
together and running over: he 
wil shrink from no service but that 
of admitting an acknowledgment 
of his service. He is a friend in 
ambush. 

In the moment of danger and 
anguish when you are about to be 
cut down, he starts from his hiding- 
place to your rescue. Your grati- 
tude overflows, you fling yourself 
before him and pour it out; you 
lay at his feet the rich abundance of 

our love—to have it kicked away. 

e will not stoop to pick it up; his 

lance is averted, and he turns his 

ack upon you; disappearing again 
among those mists in which it is 
his pleasure to dwell, though for a 
moment he emerged from them, and 
stood in that clear light of affection 
which made him look so radiant. 

But if it be his pleasure to shroud 
himself again, why should you com- 
plain? What just grievance have 
you? Is the very nobleness of his 
nature to serve as a plea against 
him? Because he has made one 
sacrifice are you to claim another? 
Do you give him your love and 
then exact a penalty in return, 
calling upon him to give up in ex- 


change his dear impenetrability ? 
Should affection be a matter of 


barter? Should you not rather 
check for him the fulness of your 
own utterance, and do homage to 
his virtue by your self-restraint ? 


By a Candid Man. 
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There are certain crystals which 
contain within them a hidden fire. 
Cold and silent for long, long cen- 
turies they may remain, but if you 
subject them to the action of heat 
they will gleam with a quick light 
—and every particle will show lke 
a glow-worm in the night. The 
fire within them is only elicited ata 
raised temperature ; they must be 
warmed into life. So it is with 
some hearts. Their vitality is only 
to be recognised under the influence 
of a sudden glow—to be recognised 
only so, at least, by the general 
eye; but to the skilled and delicate 
observer, the symptoms of that 
vitality are to be detected even in 
their normal condition. The phi- 
losopher understands the secret 
sign, and through the subtle struc- 
ture he discerns the mystery of 
that complex nature. He discerns 
it with a deep and loving wonder. 

It is remarkable how the impul- 
sive nature will cling to the con- 
trolled, how the eager and flowin, 
will do homage to the superiority 0 
a compressed calm. 

Shakspeare’s Horatio is an essen- 
tially reserved man, cool and con- 
stant in exterior—a man of few 
words. Hamlet, impulsive, eager, 
swayed by contending passions, 
amazed with doubts, and thoughts 
beyond the reaches of our souls, 
turns to him with trust, feels a 
security in his repose, a dependence 
on his quiet judgment. 


Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 
- * * * 


A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Has ta’en with equal thanks ; and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. 


Such a man Horatio is, till the last 
dire extremity arrives, when at the 
fatal moment of his friend’s advanc- 
ing death, the secret passion of his 
nature is revealed. The silent depths 


of his sensibility are disclosed—the 
affections rise in revolt against the 
despotic rule—the emotions defy 
the master hand, and the man, dis- 
tracted, clutches at the poisoned cup. 


I am more an antique Roman than a Dane ; 
Here’s yet some liquor left. 


Hamlet arrests him :— 


As thou art a man, give me the cup— 

Oh God, Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me ? 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

To tell my story. 
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Horatio obeys. The obedience is 
evidently consistent with the whole 
character; but the momentary 
triumph of an intense suffering is 
not less so. Hamlet loved in 
Horatio, not an insensible man, but 
a man whose sensibilities were 
under a fixed control. 

It was natural that he should ap- 
peal to such ‘a man to be the vindi- 
eator of his fame. The silent, re- 
served, just man, would speak only 
to convince, he would not waste his 
force, he would live to tell the story 
truly and faithfully, and his story 
would be believed. 

Hamlet appeals in the first in- 
stance to that strong manhood, 
which he with his more passionate 
and feminine characteristics clings 
to; but in the next, to the self- 
denying tenderness which his own 
fine susceptibilities have been able 
to recognise. And so we see 
Horatio survive to fulfil the last 
wish, to take upon himself the sacred 
office (and what is more sacred than 
this?) to defend the dead from 
slander, to keep the name that re- 
mains pure from taint as the life was 
that is gone—to preserve a high re- 
putation from the attacks of the 
base, from the rust and moth that 
corrupt, and from the thieves who 
break through and steal—to in- 
struct, with a view to this end, 
the yet unknowing world how 
these things came about, not 
when the blow has once fallen 
passing into the extravagances of 
grief and mourning, but . entering 
immediately upon a plain recital of 
facts, and addressing himself to 
Fortinbras with the settled com- 
posure which is beeoming to a faith- 
ful messenger. 

Particular qualities distinguish 
families, races, and nations; the 
northern races are the more re- 
stramed, the southern the more 
demonstrative. The English are 
noted at once as a reserved and as a 
poetical people. 

‘La nation Anglaise,’ says M. 
Ch. de Rémusat, with a just ac- 
knowledgment of our national quah- 
ties rare in a French writer, ‘ est 
loin d’étre un peuple sans imagina- 
tion. 
tile en grands poétes ?’ 

The Denes, their profuse 
words, their love of attitude, their 
natural tendency to display, diffuse 


Quel oe moderne plus fer- 
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their emotions over a wide surface, 
and their writers are sentimental 
and epigrammatic rather than pas- 
sionate and poetical. 

The sang froid Anglais, which, 
being truly translated, is English 
reserve, is at once a theme for the 
satire and the respect of the French 
authors. The well got-up English 

entleman in French comedy is 
udicrous in his composure. Wi 
a sandy wig, sandy whiskers, an 
eye-glass, and a stoop of the neck, 
he walks quietly through the most 
agitated scenes, never hurrying his 
step nor altering his favourite posi- 
tion. And when things have reached 
their dramatic climax, in the general 
torrent and whirlwind of passion, 
continuing to take his cool ob- 
servation of proceedings, and utter- 
ing ——s more than these two 
monosyllables, ‘Oh! yes.’ 

But the most eloquent, ardent, 
and imaginative of French writers 
has chosen a calm Englishman for 
the hero of her romance. While 
Lord Nevil is sailing away in 
serene dignity, Corinne is beating 
her head against a stone. 

The impulsive nature is un- 
doubtedly the more popular, but 
the reserved commands a higher 
and a deeper love. The impulsive, 
ardent in profession, eager in ex- 
pression, in action can do no more 
than keep pace with promise, and 
more commonly falls below it; 
while the reserved and self-con- 
tained, making no promise, holding 
out no hope, is ever in advance of 
his own word, and the smallest act 
of kindness comes from him like a 
deed of grace. ‘Dark, and true, 
and tender is the north,’ says the 
poet; and ‘fierce, and false, and 
tickle is the south.’ 

But this is rather in semblance 
than in fact. 

The cold and silent north seems 
irue by refraining from speech; 
the hot and forward south seems 
fickle, by speaking too much ; for it 
is certam that no human being is 
altogether constant and consistent ; 
only as long as he suppresses his 
opinions and feelings, the changes 
they undergo are not found out, 
while those who are given to 
much speaking, furnish the record 
of their own fluctuations, and are 
judged: or misjudged accordingly, 
a often accused of insincerity 
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where they should be the rather 
praised for their candour in admit- 
ting the error of a preconceived 
opinion, too great a haste in publi- 
cation being the only fault of which 
they are really guilty. 

The danger of the ready speaker 
lies in an expenditure of force. He 
runs the risk of being satisfied with 
the good word, to the neglect of the 
good deed ; while the reserved man 
runs the risk of totally extinguish- 
ing the fire that he seeks to hide ; 
for affection at last will languish to 
death for want of expression—and 
life of all kinds will lose itself in 
darkness. 

If a nature be nobly stamped, is 
it not a pity to call in art to alter 
its face? Let vice have recourse 
to the screen, let the deformed 
visage be thickly covered, but let 
virtue show us something of the 
fairness of her aspect, and let the 
veil she wears be delicate, that we 
may discern through it the sweet- 
ness of her countenance. 

Reserve is often mistaken for shy- 
ness, and sometimes for pride; with 
shyness it has in truth no kindred. 
Shyness is a timidity, an embarrass- 
ment in the presence of others, 
which proceeds rather from the 
physical condition of the nerves, 
than from any peculiar mental 
quality. Reserve is a mental effort. 
A baby may be shy, but a baby 
cannot be reserved. Reserve is 
steadfast and not troubled; and 
except where the emotions are called 
into play, does not affect the flow 
of social intercourse. With the 
reserved man, so long as you re- 
main in the regions of taste and 
fancy, you may walk pleasantly 
through sunny paths and meadows, 
and pull sweet flowers as you go. 
It is only when you would enter 
upon the avenues of feeling that 
you run against the high closed 
gate. 

Wordsworth in describing a poet 
has described a reserved man :— 


He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 
The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has viewed, 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 


But how, cries the hasty reader, 
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can a poet be reserved? Is it not 
the business of his life to proclaim 
Iris passion, to detail to the public 
all the conflicts, struggles, and 
agonies of his fighting soul? Does 
he not confide his griefs, and open 
the inner shrine of his heart, to 
printer and publisher ? 

It is true, and yet he could not 
do it to a friend. He can address 
a publie whom he does not see, 
but not the friend whom he does 
see, because he knows the exact 
boundary of his friend’s sympathies; 
while in that large mass of unknown, 
there are unsounded depths of sen- 
sibility to appeal to, and to them, as 
the player to his audience, he may 
make his soliloquy aloud. 

The height and depth of the love 
cherished towards the reserved has 
been spoken of. It is so deep, be- 
cause we admire the more reveren- 
tially whatever is beyond the extent 
of our perception. ‘Heard melo- 
dies are sweet, but those unheard 
are sweeter yet.’ And there is 
‘the unknown joy that knowing 
kills.” Is not the fascination of the 
difficult and the dark entrancing in 
its kind? See how navigators are 
pressing on constantly to the north 
pole, at the risk of being ice-bound, 
wrecked, and miserably starved, 
merely because there is something 
to be discovered. 

This affection is so high, so 
exalted, because it is free from the 
taint of self-love, and does not ven- 
ture to ask for a return; content 
with the happiness of esteeming a 
true excellence and of givivg with- 
out expecting to receive. 

The impulsive man trusts his 
friend too much: the reserved man 
trusts only himself. The impulsive 
man may be despised, but cannot be 
hated. The reserved man may be 
hated, but cannot be despised. He 
occupies the fortress; he holds the 
strong, impregnable position. He 
is behind the walls, and our shots 
whiz past him. He reveals no front 
to the foe. He will tire out the 
besieger. Only let him take care 
that while he makes his lines of 
defence against the enemy so strong 
he does not also close the way to 
friendly supplies. 

All virtues may be carried into 
an excess which converts them into 
faults ; and reserve, which is, after 
all, control, may pass into a repelling 
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stoicism. Such a danger attends 
its constant exercise. And yet, 
if the present writer could be tran- 
sported by the touch of a wizard’s 
wand back into childhood, and then 
be asked by too indulgent parents 
what he would wish to be in after 
life, he would unhesitatingly reply, 
‘a reserved man,’ in order to taste 
those peculiar pleasures, that timid 
homage, that proud sense of impe- 
netrability, which have here been 
described. There is no wizard’s 
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wand; and no such choice is of- 
fered to him ; he has nearly run his 
course out, and there is no turning 
back. He cannot disguise from him- 
self (not being apt at disguise) that 
he has not been hitherto a reserved 
man; but he may do his best with 
the little space that remains; and 
in writing at the present moment, 
he is conscious of viewing himself 
with a respectful satisfaction for the 
concealment that he practises while 
he holds back his name. 


ALPINE LITERATURE. 


yas library of works relating to 
the scenery, geography, and na- 
tural history of the Alps has now 
attained such dimensions that it is 
time to take stock, so to speak, of 
the mass of literature devoted to 
these subjects, and classify it, if 
only for the benefit of that army of 
tourists that will before many days 
are over occupy Switzerland, and 
whose arrival is looked forward to 
by the patriots of that country with 
an interest no doubt quite as dee 

and sincere as that which attende 

the advent of a certain other liberal 
army a few weeks ago on the other 
side of the Alps. The tourist may 
well feel an embarras des richesses, 
and be puzzled as to what he should 
read, take, and avoid, when he sees 
the number of books that are re- 
commended as being ‘a most useful 
and almost necessary appendage to 
the traveller’s outfit,’ or ‘ a trust- 
worthy and invaluable companion 
for those who visit the land where 
nature appears in her grandest and 
most eccentric moods. It may be 
of some assistance to him, therefore, 
if we analyse the pile before us, 
which is composed of what seem to 
be the most noteworthy of the 
books that relate to Alpine 
travel. It is a goodly pile to look 
at, and it must = aed most 
of the volumes composing it are got 
up in a style that makes the fate in 
store for them seem a sad one by 
force of contrast. What will be 
the condition in October next of 
these elegant and luxurious tomes P 
Where will be all their bravery of 
blue, and buff, and pink, and gold, 
after a couple of months spent for 


the most part in the society of boots 
and naw oo and other chance com- 
panions in the bag or portmanteau ; 
not to speak of the horny thumbs 
of vigilant officials, who will pounce 
upon them, hoping to catch a Bible 
in disguise, or an edition de luxe of 
Napoléon le Petit? One or two, 
to be sure, have a chance of escape, 
their dimensions being suggestive 
of a displacement rather greater 
than many old travellers will consent 
to, but still one cannot help thinking, 
as Gilderoy’s wife thought of her 
husband’s being hung, that it is a 
hard fate for sic handsome books. 
There is another reflection which 
the sight suggests—viz., how tho- 
roughly English all this is, and how 
indicative of that rambling, scram- 
bling, exercise-loving disposition 
which makes foreigners fancy, with 
the first grave-digger in Hamlet, 
that insanity is the normal con- 
dition of mind in this kingdom. 
French, Americans, and Germans 
are to be met with in numbers 
every summer in Switzerland, but 
we shall have to wait a long time 
before we see such a library of books 
on this subject produced by the 
combined forces of the three nations. 
It is not that we are naturally more 
given to bookmaking; the per- 
centage of authors in the general 
pulation is not so much larger 
ere than in America, and in all pro- 
bability is smaller than in France 
orGermany. The truth is, perhaps, 
that we take a peculiar, and it may 
be insular, view of Switzerland and 
its attractions. It is not, to the 
majority at least of English travel- 
lers, a mere outlying Baden-Baden, 
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or remoter Homburg, where strik- 
ing scenery gives a zest to lounging, 
and forms an able adjunct to 
the pleasures of the table-d’héte ; 
but a country to be walked, ridden, 
or driven over—a country for active 
rather passive enjoyment—a 
kind of gymnasium for mind as 
well as body, out of which we must 
try and get as much benefit as our 
time may permit. It may be no 
doubt national vanity that makes us 
think so, but still there certainly 
seem to be reasons for supposing 
that we dosucceed ; andthat weenjoy 
Switzerland more thoroughly than 
our neighbours, either Sovak 
having a keener relish for nature, 
or being better adapted, physically 
and constitutionally, for making the 
necessary exertion a pleasure. Even 
the German, who on occasion is 
quiteas enterprisingand enthusiastic 
a mountaineer, never seems to enjoy 
himself among the Alps in the wa 

an Englishman does. As you look 
at him, it is hard to help fancying 
that he is trying to settle in his own 
mind the source of his pleasure, 
whether it be an appeal from nature 
to his inner consciousness, or the 
operation of the all-pervading 
world-spirit. Whereas the other, 
glum as he may look, is obviously 
serenely content and satisfied that 
everything is all right, which we 
take to be a state of mind much 
more in harmony with the dignity 
and purpose of nature. However, 
laying aside the unsatisfactory ques- 
tion of national distinctions, let us 
come back to facts. We have here 
some half dozen books addressed 
especially to Swiss tourists, and all 
professing to give advice as to 
the routes to be chosen, places to be 
visited, things to be observed, modes 
of travelling to be adopted, and 
other essential points. That there 
happen to be so many is to a great 
extent due to the fact that the 
genus Swiss tourist is capable of 
subdivision into several species. 
Provision must be made for the re- 
quirements of lady and family 
tourists, who, however enthusiastic 
about glaciers and snow-mountains, 


A Lady's Tour round Monte Rosa. 
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must nevertheless allow considera- 
tions of hotels and roads to enter 
largely into their plans. Then 
there are tourists en gargon, who in 
the main have a sincere respect for 
personal comfort, though they do 
not object to roughing it occasion- 
ally on sufficient cause being shown. 
There are also the knapsacked 
pedestrian, who, in Galway phrase, 
takes the country as God made it; 
the explorer who studiously avoids 
the beaten tracks, and always prefers 
to break new ground; the mountain 
climber, for whom a new ascent or 
an untried pass has charms inde- 
pendent of novelty or scenery ; 
the scientific traveller, to whom the 
natural phenomena, geology, botany, 
or zoology of the Alps are sources 
of pleasure. For each of these 
classes there is something in the 
heap of books before us.* 

Place aux dames. A Lady's Tour 
round Monte Rosat is intended to 
show how a lady, without under- 
going any greater hardships than 
the not very luxurious accommoda- 
tion of an humble inn, and an oc- 
casional scrambling walk or mule 
ride over a rough path, can explore 
a part of the Alps which has hitherto 
been generally left to pedestrians, 
and thus enjoy some of the very 
sublimest scenery in the world 
at the cost of as little incon- 
venience— supposing that to be 
an object—as would be entailed 
by a tour in the Highlands or in 

onnemara. Persons who are not 
familiar with the Alps, and with 
Monte Rosa in particular, will per- 
haps wonder how the circuit of a 
mountain can by any courtesy of 
language be dignified with the title 
of ‘tour,’ and how it could possibly 
furnish materials for an. octavo 
volume of four hundred pages. A 
glance, however, at any tolerably 
good map of Switzerland will con- 
vince them that after all it may not 
be such a trifle as they imagine. 
They will perceive that from Mont 
Blane to far to the eastwards of 
Monte Rosa there stretches, not a 
succession of mountains with deep 
valleys between them, but a chain, 





* Murray’s Handbook, or that excellent little book, the Practical Swiss Guide 


(Longinan and Co.), or perhaps both, every traveller, no matter to what class he 
belongs, will find indispensable, therefore we do not include them. 


t+ A Lady's Tour rownd Monte Rosa, London: Longman and Co. 1859. 
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capped with snow that hesalmost un- 
broken throughout the whole length 
of the range, and suggests an ascent 
of at least nine or ten thousand 
feet above the sea level, before a 
passage from one side to the other 
can be effected. Of this range 
Monte Rosa is, next to Mont Blanc, 
the highest peak, and as the exten- 
sion of its base is proportioned to 
its altitude, it follows to make 
the tour round it one must go a 
good way round. Beside which, the 
mere approach to the mountain is 
by no means so simple a matter as 
it seems to be on the map. It is 
wonderful how easy map-travelling 
is. in Switzerland. On the map, 
from this point to that often seems 
just such a nice little excursion as 
one might make of an afternoon, 
and be in time for dinner at the 
end of it; but how different is the 
real thing. ‘That little valley sug- 
gesting a pleasant stroll up winding 
paths through fir-woods broken by 
patches of pasture, where mountain 
stream cattle-bell tinkle in 


rivalry, is perhaps filled with a 
glacier, a wild mass of tumultuous 
ice-blocks at the bottom, a labyrinth 
of potas crevasses in the middle, 
an 


a slope of deceitful snow at the 
top. That table-land above is no 
breezy mountain plain; you will 
meet no goats filing soberly home- 
wards at milking time as you enter 
upon that dreary expanse; no bee 
will hum across your path up there. 
It is a great sheet of blinding 
whiteness, avoided even by the 
chamois and the marmot, crossed by 
no living creature but man and the 
lammergeier, and swept by a wind 
compared with which the black 
North-Easter of Mr. Kingsley is a 
zephyr. The gentle hill-side by 
which you propose to descend is, 
ten to one, a combination of inclined 
planes of ice at an angle of sixty, 
and precipices which, even if prac- 
ticable, shed rocks upon your head 
freely ; and when at last you do 
succeed in reuniting yourself with 
the human species, you find it to be 
a humanity that has not advanced 
beyond the rudest of chalets for a 
habitation, the sourest of milk and 
bread for food, and hay for bed and 
bedding. These, of course, are 
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things which on occasion may be 
not only endured but enjoyed, 
but which, if you are not prepared 
for them, are inconvenient, if not 
insurmountable. 

With respect to Monte Rosa, no 
matter how plainthe sailing may seem 
according to the map, there is but one 
approach from the north for those 
who arenot willing toface some, if not 
all, of the difficulties just mentioned. 
To get near Monte Rosa from the 
Valais side and keep even the sem- 
blance of a path under your feet 
the whole way, you must go by the 
valley of St. Nicholas. At the head 
of this valley lies Zermatt, from 
which, or rather from the heights 
immediately above it, the only good 
views of this side of Monte Rosa 
are to be obtained. Very likely the 
traveller who has trudged or ridden 
that seven-and-twenty miles from 
Visp will be somewhat disappointed 
with the Queen of the Alps. As 
seen from the neighbourhood of 
Zermatt, at least from the more 
practicable points, her claims to the 
title do not strike one as being in- 
contestable. For example, in that 
noble panorama which surrounds 
the spectator as he stands on the 
Gérnergrat, Monte Rosa does not 
play a very conspicuous part. Its 
vast breadth is certainly striking, 
but it does not seem to overtop 
much, if at all, the nearer masses 
of the Lyskamm and Breithorn; 
while to the right the Matterhorn, 
the grandest mountain in the grand- 
est mountain-land in the world, and 
further round, the graceful cone of 
the Weisshorn, are infinitely more 
impressive. The fact is, that to see 
Monte Rosa aright you must either 
reach a great height on the Swiss 
side, or else cross over to the Italian 
side. There are just three passes 
by which the latter object may be 
etfected immediately from Zermatt. 
There is the St. Theodule, leading 
into the Val Tournanche, which, 
although over ice and perpetual 
snow, and more than ten thousand 
feet above the level of the sea at its 
highest point, is neither dangerous 
nor difficult, and may in fine 
weather be travelled almost through- 
out its entire length on horse or 
mule-back.* Nearer to Monte 


* The St. Theodule is of at least respectable antiquity as a pass, for we find it 
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Rosa is the Schwarz Thor, crossing 
the ridge between the Breithorn 
and Lyskamm, and descending by 
the glacier of Ayas to the village of 
the same name; and on the other 
side of Monte Rosa is the Weiss 
Thor, leading to Macugnaga at the 
head of the Val Anzasca. For ladies 
the two last are wholly impracti- 
cable. The latter has indeed been 
once crossed by a lady; but as that 
lady was Miss Forman, who has 
triumphantly proved that no Alpine 
difficulty was too great for her, the 
case can hardly be considered a 
precedent, and we rather suspect 
that in this instance few of her 
sex would relish following her ex- 
ample. As to the Schwarz Thor, it 
is an expedition to be attempted by 
first-rate mountaineers alone. In- 
deed, since its discovery by Mr. Ball 
in 1845, it has not, as far as we are 
aware, been successfully attempted 
by any one except Mr. Davies, a 
gentleman who has reached morethan 
one of the ‘inaccessible’ peaks of the 
Alps. There remains, therefore, onl 
one pass, the St. Theodule, by whic 
the south side of Monte Rosa can be 
reached directly from Zermatt by 
ladies or persons who are not pre- 
pared to encounter what the guides 
call a ‘ grande course.’ In the route 
recommended by the authoress of 
the Lady's Tour, the St. Theodule 
ass is reserved for the return into 
witzerland, and the passage into 
Italy effected by the Monte Moro 
from Saas to Macugnaga. This 
route has several advantages. In 
the first place, there isno near view 
of Monte Rosa comparable to that 
obtained from the heights above the 
last named village ; indeed there is 
scarcely any other spot where you 
can come to such close quarters 
with one of the giants of the Alps, 
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or where the grim splendour of the 
snow mountain and the green and 
gold of an Italian valley are seen in 
such close contact. From the col 
of the Monte Moro you look, as it 
were, into the heart of Monte Rosa. 
Far down beneath you, on the one 
hand, are the chesnuts and walnuts 
of the Val Anzasca, and, higher than 
these are low, upon the other hand, 
rises an amphitheatre of glittering 
ice precipices. Elsewhere Monte 
Rosa, with a royal carelessness, lets 
her robe of snow flow where it will : 
here she seems to draw herself up 
and gather it about her feet, lest 
the chilly hem of her garment 
should check the warmth of that 
glorious valley over which she pre- 
sides with such a stern satisfaction. 
For Monte Rosa is, as the name 
suggests, more properly an Italian 
than a Swiss mountain. In scorn 
of her northern rivals, she turns her 
back upon Switzerland, and looks 
to Lombardy and Piedmont for 
homage to her diadem of peaks. 
Another advantage is, that the 
Monte Moro being a pass which 
necessarily enters into a tour of 
Monte Rosa, it is much less fa- 
tiguing to ascend from Saas and 
descend to Macugnaga than to do 
the contrary, owing to the greater 
steepness of the Italian side. Once 
in Italy, the route to be adopted 
becomes in a measure a matter of 
taste. Some will go southward by 
Varallo, or even as far as the Lago 
d’Orta. Others, clinging to the 
Alps, will turn westward by the 
Turlo and Col d’Ollen, in either case 
making ultimately for Chatillon and 
the Val Tournanche so as to reach 
Zermatt by the St. Theodule. This 
of course is merely the main plan 
of a tour of Monte Rosa. It may 
be easily varied and extended, and 


ranked with the St. Gothard and Simplon as one of the ‘itinera per Alpes cele- 
briora,’ in a little book, which is perhaps the earliest work extant exclusively 


devoted to the Alps and their topography and inhabitants. ‘Per juga Montis 
Sylvii,’ says this Vallesia et Alpium Descriptio, ‘quem nostri Gletscher vocant, 
duo sunt itinera, unum ad Salassos, alterum in vailem Sessitis fluvii ad Varallum 
oppidum ducit, & quo deinde Novariam descenditur : hujus itineris Jovius meminit 
et Merula, atque hic quidem & Sessite incipere ait Alpes summas, quarum finis sit 
ad Verbanum.’—Josiz Simleri Vallesie et Alpiwm Descriptio. Elzevir. 1633. 
The Mons Sylvius is of course the Matterhorn, still Monte Sylvio in Italian ; and 
the duo itinera are the two routes between which the traveller may decide on 
reaching the Val Tournanche: that to the east being most likely over the Col 
d’Ollen into the Val Sesia (‘in vallem Sessitis fluvii’), a route no doubt once much 
used by pilgrims to the Monte Sacro, at Varallo ; that to the west leading into the 
Val d'Aosta, formerly the stronghold of the Salassi. 
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for judicious variations and exten- 
sions the reader must be left in the 
hands of the pleasant guide to whom 
we have introduced him. 

Mr. King’s Italian Valleys of the 
Pennine Alps* is a book somewhat 
similar in purpose to the preceding. 
The hints given apply to the same 
class of tourists, for all through the 
excursions described the author was 
accompanied by a lady; but they 
refer to a much greater extent of 
country, and to districts even less 
known than those traversed in the 
Lady's Tour. Altogether it is a 
much more pretentious work, being 
even erudite upon occasion, espe- 
cially where the author enters at 
length into the verata questio of 
Hannibal’s p e of the Alps— 
whether it was ’ the Little St. 
Bernard, the Mont Genevre, or any 
of the other passes that claim the 
honour. Mr. King, with the ma- 
jority of those who have considered 
the matter, gives his voice in favour 
of the Little St. Bernard, and on the 
whole the arguments on his side are 
more likely to prove convincing than 
those brought forward by Signor 
Antonio Gallenga to support the 
Mont Genevre theory. e route 
here described extends from the 
southern side of Mont Blanc to the 

o Maggiore, and includes an 
exploration of the Val de Cogne, a 
digression to Turin, and a return 
into Switzerland by the Gries pass. 

The remaining Leche of our col- 
lection are addressed rather to the 
pedestrian, the explorer, and the 
man of science; and the fact that 
they are two to one of the former 
class is very suggestive of the num- 
ber of Swiss tourists who are to be 
included under one or all of the 
above descriptions. By right of se- 
niority and valuable services the 
post of honour among these is due 
to Professor Forbes’s Tour of Mont 
Blane and Monte Rosa.t This is 
perhaps the only book of the whole 
set which is really suitable for the 
knapsaek. Its chief qualifications 
are that it is of the most modest di- 
mensions, being smaller than even 
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Murray’s Handbook ; that it refers 
for the most part to regions about 
which little or no information can 
be found in other works; that it 
contains by far the best map extant 
of that maze of glaciers which forms 
the main attraction of Chamouni, 
and that it is a compact mine of 
curious observation touching the 
pene henomena of the Alps. 

t would be scarcely too much to 
say that no one should go upon a 
glacier until he has read Professor 
Forbes’s preliminary chapter on 
‘Glaciers and their Scenery.’ 
Looked at carelessly, a glacier seems 
to answer more exactly than any- 
thing else in the world the descrip- 
tion of afreak of Nature. Itseems 
as if she had started with the inten- 
tion of doing something with that 
mass of ice—of moulding it into 
some graceful form, or letting it 
hang like a motionless cascade down 
the mountain side, but that, failing 
in the attempt, she madly tore up 
her materials, and dashing them 
down in a fury, relapsed into a grim 
tranquillity. Beyond this chaos are 
things less insane but quite as ec- 
centric. There are slender pillars 
of ice supporting broad slabs of 
rock; colossal ant-hills of gravel ; 
crevasses with blue and white stripes 
upon their —_ walls; weird 
cups and rivulets of preternaturally 
bright water; long ridges of stone 
and rubbish branching in different 
directions or stretching away into 
the distance, as if they were the pre- 
liminary embankments of a mad 
railway projected by a board of di- 
rectors composed of lunatic gnomes. 
But all this apparently random and 
purposeless profusion of phenomena 
may be traced to the simplest and 
most every-day causes; and the al- 
phabet, so to speak, once acquired, 
you may read the glacier as easily 
as the fairest Aldine or Elzevir print. 
The first thing to be learned and 
remembered is that that cold, 
solid mass which seems to lie sleep- 
ing upon its rocky bed is in reality 
a restless body, ever crawling slowly 
and steadily from the snowfields 


* The Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps. By the Rev. S. W: King. 


London: Murray. 1859. 


+ The Tour of Mont Blanc and of Monte Rosa. 


Abridged from the Author’s 


Travels in the Alps of Savoy. By James D. Forbes, D.C.L., F.R.S. Edinburgh: 


Adam and Charles Black. 1855. 
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above down to the pastures below. 
If you want a proof of this you have 
eal to look at those ridges of stone 
and gravel, and if they do not ex- 
plain the matter sufficiently clearly, 
you may demonstrate it to your 
own satisfaction by a homely but 
persuasive experiment. Take a 
pinch of snuff and a lump of putty, 
and while you draw the latter out 
slowly, suffer the former to fall 
grain by grain upon it. The result 
will be an elongated piece of putty 
and& line of snuff extending along 
its upper surface,which may be taken 
as convenient representatives of the 
glacier and its moraine. While the 
glacier moves slowly onwards the 
rocks above it keep up a perpetual 
discharge of fragments upon its sur- 
face. But fragment No. 1 has moved 
on by the time that fragment No. 2 
has come down to meet it, and as 
this process is repeated pretty re- 
gularly at every spot, the conse- 
quence is a chain of fragments run- 
ning parallel with the boundary of 
the glacier. Before long, however, 
glacier No. 2, coming on from 
some other snow-field, joins glacier 
No. 1, upon which the two club their 
resources and in a manner carry on 


between them a joint-stock moraine 
composed of the contributions each 
has received in its downward course. 
There is yet another puzzle. That 
vast elongated mound running down 
the middle of the united glacier 
cannot be the mere result of the 


débris of the mountain side. 
almost a mountain in itself. To 
settle this question you have only 
to turn over one of the stones com- 
posing it, when you find that the 
moraine, instead of being internally 
a mass of stones or gravel, is simply 
a ridge of ice coated with stones, 
which hints at another feature in 
glacier economy—viz., that it suffers 
a perpetual waste of its surface 
under the rays of the sun, and 
nowhere, as you find to your cost, 
does the sun beat down more fiercely 
than upon a glacier. The fact is, 
the height of the moraine represents 
the level the glacier in general would 
have preserved had it not been for 
the sun, and is due to the protection 
from his beams which its stony 
covering afforded to the ice beneath. 
The pillars of ice supporting tables 
of stone before alluded to are illus- 
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trations of the same action on a 
smaller scale. A slab of rock, either 
falling from a height greater than 
ordinary, or rebounding from some 
crag with unusual violence, alights 
on the glacier beyond the limits of 
the lateral moraine. But for this 
hard luck it would have enjoyed the 
company of its kin all the way down 
to the valley below. But see the 
compensating kindness of Nature. 
While the ice all around it perspires 
away daily in countless streamlets, 
that portion which lies immediately 
beneath it is sheltered and does not 
waste, so that in time this protected 
ice forms a column, on the top of 
which the accommodating slab is 
borne along in solitary but imposing 
state. Of course, if it overweighs 
the amount of protection it gives, 


‘the ice cannot be expected to act in 


a disinterested manner; and if it 
should be so small as to afford no 
protection at all, but on the con- 
trary to transmit instead of absorb- 
ing the heat of the sun, it has only 
to take the consequences, which are, 
that it sinks gradually beneath the 
surface, and leaves a crystal cu 
filled with water so clear and col 
that your thirsty soul blesses the 
kindly pebble that produced it. As 
to the veined structure of the ice, 
all we know about it is, that in fact 
we know nothing about it, for none 
of the theories as yet proposed can 
be said to be satisfactory. Whether 
it be the result of a species of stra- 
tification of the ice, or the conse- 
uence of cleavage or partial lique- 
action by extreme pressure, are still 
waseitled questions, and we suspect 
that if ever a solution is obtained it 
will be by careful examination of the 
relative properties of the blue and 
white ice, and ascertaining by the 
microscope, and by comparison of 
their specific gravities and refracting 
wer, to what extent they are to 
e considered as different conditions 
of the same body. 

With respect to the viscous and 
plastic theories the controversy 
may be considered to be at an 
end, and to have produced mainly 
this result, that the difference 
between plasticity and viscosity is 
now once and for all eatablished. 
The difference between the two 
theories is now merely one of words, 
and indeed it was little more at any 
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time. Professor Forbes appears to 
have been inexact in his Scenes, 
and to have treated ‘viscous’ and 
‘ plastic’ as synonymous, preferrin 
perhaps the emer because it serv 
to illustrate his view more forcibly 
than the latter. Professor Tyndall's 
objection was, in essence, dialectical 
rather than scientific, but once put 
could not fail to be allowed, and 
Professor Forbes himself seems dis- 
posed to recognise the distinction, 
and to admit that viscous is not the 
— term to apply to a body un- 
ergoing the combined action of 
fracture and regelation, while plastic 
is. In fact the issue may be summed 
up in the language of the Irish advo- 
cate of unive equality: the one 
wordis as goodasthe otherand better. 
The books of Messrs. Wills and 
Hinchliff* are written more with a 
view to giving information on the 
topography than on the natural 
am of the High Alps; but 
though indefatigable climbers and 
clearly partial to the regions of ice 
and perpetual snow, the authors are 
not unmindful of their weaker 
brethren, and suggest many ex- 
cursions which do not require any 
of the preparations or qualifications 
ofaregular mountaineer. Mr. Wills, 
for instance, deserves the thanks of 
visitors to Interlaken for having 
called their attention to the view 
from the Harder, the mountain im- 
mediately behind that nest of board- 
ing houses, and also to that from the 
Gumihorn on the opposide side of 
the valley, both of which may be 
enjoyed by any tourist who has 
triumphed over the ascent of the 
Rigi; and Mr. Hinchliff may fairly 
claim the title of the discoverer of 
the Ober Simmenthal, a happy val- 
ley with a jovial innkeeper instead 
of Rasselas in it, and easily reached 
from Thun or from the valley of the 
Rhone. But the greater part of 
these two books is occupied with 
accounts of expeditions of greater 
magnitude. In Mr. Wills’s the most 
notable are his description of the 
Col du Géant, and of the pa 
from Saas to Zermatt by the Fin- 
delen Glacier, which, in honour of 
the famous curé of Saas, he proposes 


* Wanderings among the High Alps. 


Summer Months among the Alps, with the Ascent of Monte Rosa. 
W. Hinchliff. London: Longman and Co. 
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to call the ‘Col Imseng.’ But his 
grandest achievement was the ascent 
of the Wetterhorn, a feat which he 
and his party were the first to ac- 
complish. His account of the last 
steps of that ascent, of their finding 
themselves at length beneath a cor- 
nice of ice ‘ that curled over towards 
us like a wave,’ and of their burst- 
ing through this obstruction into 
a new world, reads almost like 
a bit out of Sindbad’s adventures. 
Perhaps the reader is curious to 
know what the top of one of the 
High Alps is like, and what you see 
when you get there : 


It was a saddle, or more properly, a 
kind of knife-edge, of ice ; for I never 
sat on so narrow-backed a horse. We 
worked ourselves along this ridge, 
seated ourselves in a long row upon it, 
and untied the ropes. After a few 
minutes, when we had become more 
accustomed to the situation, I ventured 
to stand upright on that narrow edge— 
not four inches wide—and then, at 
length, I became fully aware of the 
extent and magnificence of the pano- 
rama. To the east and south lay a 
boundless sea of mighty peaks, stretch- 
ing from the great Ortler Spitz, and his 
giant companions of the Tyrol, in the 
solemn distance, past the fine group of 
the Monte Leone, the many summits 
of Monte Rosa, and the sharp peak of 
the Weisshorn, towards the Western 
extremity of the Penninechain. Mont 
Blanc was hidden behind the mountains 
of the Oberland, whose stupendous 
masses looked but a stone’s throw from 
us. Between us and the far off snows 
of the Ortler Spitz, lay group behind 
group of the mountains of the Grisons 
and of Uri, green at the base, dark 
and craggy above, and capped by 
broken patches of glacier and snow, 
intersected by numerous deep and 
narrow valleys, at the foot of which 
tortuous mountain torrents and glacier 
streams glittered like silver threads. 


Mr. Hinchliff's crowning exploit 
was an ascent of Monte Rosa, of 
which he gives a quiet, unexagge- 
rated, but uncommonly graphic 
account. What a vision that must 
have been when Sardinia and Lom- 
bardy lay spread out like a map 
beneath the feet—when the Lago 
giore showed as a long narrow 

in the foreground, with, just 
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beyond it, a city, in the centre of 

which a shining white mound re- 
resented the marble Duomo of 
ilan. 

We meet both of these gentle- 
men again among the contributors 
to that collection of papers b 
members of the Alpine diub, whic 
has just been published ander the 
titleof Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.* 
This is by far the most sumptuous 
and luxurious book of the set, and 
it is almost a pity that it is so, for 
were it not for its size, and a feelin 
that it is too handsome to be knocke 
about, the temptation to make a 
travelling companion of it would be 
almost irresistible. In the first 
place, it contains a series of nine 
agora admirably executed, and 
under the superintendence of per- 
sons thoroughly familiar with the 
localities—which embracesjust those 
portions of the Alps where the 
want of an accurate and convenient 
map is most likely to be felt; and 
then it is full of a kind of informa- 
tion which is not to be found in 
ordinary tourists’ books, and gives 
a number of valuable hints as to 
what ought to be observed, and 
what is the best way of observing 
it. Besides all this, it is well calcu- 
lated to be a grand resource against 
the tedium of a wet day in Switzer- 
land. Without particularizing in- 
vidiously, we would especially call 
the attention of those who contem- 
plate a tour in the High Alps this 
season, to the chapter in which the 
editor, Mr. Ball, offers certain 
‘Suggestions for Alpine Travellers,’ 
founded on his own experience, and 
also to the papers of Professor Tyn- 
dall and Mr. Ramsay, on the ‘Séracs 
of the Glacier du Géant,’ and ‘The 
Old Glaciers of Switzerland and 
Wales.’ The idea of glaciers in 
Britain will no doubt be a novel one 
to persons whohavenever considered 
the matterseriously, and will perhaps 
seem inconsistent with the tra- 
ditional rightness and tightness of 
that island. They should recolleet, 
however, that glaciers do not abso- 
lutely require mountains of Alpine 
magnitude for their support. The 
conditions necessary to their ex- 
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istence are merely fields or plateaux 
of perpetual snow, and steep, de- 
seending ravines, in which, in its at- 
tempt to reach the valley below, the 
snow is squeezed, jammed, and com- 
pacted-into ice. The latter we have 
still, the former happily we have 
not; but we know that our prede- 
cessors, man or beast, once enjoyed 
a climate under which such things 
could be. Our glaciers have gone 
the way of all ice (at a temperature 
exceeding 32 Fahrenheit), but their 
traces remain; and as in the case 
of the idle boys of modern times, 
you can always know that they have 
descended a certain staircase by the 
characteristic handwriting on the 
wall. 

Before we conclude, it may be as 
well to say a word about the nature 
and objects of the Alpine Club. To 
any one undertaking an important 
Alpine expedition, companionship- 
is always desirable, and in most 
cases absolutely necessary. A party: 
of four or five will be more likely to 
sueceed in a difficult enterprise 
than two or three, from the more 
effectual assistance they will be able- 
to give each other. The expenses, 
too, are much less to each indi- 
vidual. Men who undertake ex- 
eursions out of the common routes 
are more dependent upon each other 
for information and assistance, than 
those who can trust to the guide- 
book for all they want; besides 
which, a similarity of taste and ob- 
ject is of course a strong bond of 
union. A tendency to fraternize, 
therefore, naturally sprang up among 
those tourists whose summer and 
autumn rambles were devoted to 
the portions of Switzerland lying 
beyond the beaten tracks, and who- 
were consequently more thrown 
into each other’s society than ordi- 
nary Swiss travellers. Year by year 
fresh members were introduced, 
so that at last, in the spring of 1858, 
it was proposed to enrol the frater- 
nity formally, under the title of the 
Alpine Club. ‘It was thought,’ to 
quote the words of the preface, 
‘that many of those who have been 
engaged in similar undertakings, 
would willingly avail themselves of 
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occasional opportunities for meeting 
together, for communicating infor- 
mation as to past excursions, and 
for planning new achievements ; 
and a hope was entertained that 
such an association might indirectly 
advance the general progress of 
knowledge, by directing the atten- 
tion of men, not professedly fol- 
lowers of science, to particular 
points in which their assistance may 
contribute to valuable. results.’ 
These expectations have been fully 
realized. The club at the present 
moment we believe numbers more 
than a hundred members, a fact 
which speaks for the prevalence 
among the travelling English, not 
only of a love of science, scenery, 
and enterprize, but also of energy 
and physical vigour, for it has been 
determined, and wisely, we think, 
to require from each candidate for 
admission, a proof, literary, scien- 
tific, or pedestrian, that he is one 
who will co-operate in and further 
the objects of the club, and not one 
of those who go to Switzerland 
merely to cluster like summer flies 
round such sweet spots as Inter- 
laken or Lucerne. 

Thus the reader will perceive that 


the Alpine Club is to a very great 
degree scientific in its nature, but 
even were it less so, it would be 
scarcely less entitled to considera- 


tion as an institution. It is true 
there are a good many people who 
profess a profound contempt for 
mountain climbing, and ridicule 
those who indulge in it as the vic- 
tims of a kind of lunacy. The 
reason they generally give is a per- 
fectly rational and satisfactory one. 
They ‘ cannot understand what plea- 
sure you findinit.’ Of course they 
cannot, seeing they have never tried 
by actual experiment; but that does 
not prove that there is no pleasure 
to be found in it; while on the 
other hand, that there is some at- 
traction about the pursuit, is shown 
by the fact that no one who 
has once tried a grand mountain 
excursion has ever been heard to 
express a disinclination to repeat 
the experiment, and many who used 
to sneer at such things as being 
work only fit for idiots, have, after 
once tasting the pleasures of the 
High Alps, taken kindly and even 
enthusiastically to the Alpenstock. 
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As to what these pleasures really 
are, it would be difficult to give an 
exact idea. Properly speaking 
mountaineering, per se and. apart 
from its objects, is a new sport, and, 
as in all sports, a vast deal of the 
pleasure it gives lies in the excite- 
ment consequent on combating a 
difficulty by meansof skill, pluck, and 
endurance. These three are neces- 
sary to any sport that deserves to 
be called a sport. Even fishing 
brings them out, as any one will 
admit after a hard day’s thrashing 
with a heavy rod, enlivened by 
brisk races with a fresh-run ten 
pounder, and sundry plunges waist 
deep into the eddies of a March 
flood, and mad jumps from boulder 
to boulder, the whizzing reel all the 
while singing in your ear ‘keep 
moving.’ But in none, not even in 
fox hunting, is there such a demand 
for them as in Alpine excursions. 
It should be borne in mind also that 
there are things to be seen at great 
altitudes which can be seen there 
alone, and of which those who cling 
to the valleys can have no idea, not 
merely extensive and magnificent 
views, but marvellous bits of ice 
and snow scenery, which derive an 
additional charm from the solemn 
silence and desolation that reigns 
all around. The active exercise, the 
fresh mountain air, and the feeling 
of animal vigour and buoyancy of 
—_ they produce are important 
elements. Even the bustle and for- 
malities of the preparation and start 
for an expedition are enjoyable. 
The scene is generally some airily 
perched little hotel, like those on the 
Eggisch-horn or Riffelberg, which 
from the valley below looks like a 
white speck on the mountain side. 
All over the house there is a sound 
and smell as of vigorous roasting 
going on, suggestive of the vast 
quantities of cold meat to be con- 
sumed on the morrow under the 
combined influence of keen air and 
hard work. The guides are for the 
most part taking it wonderfully 
coolly, but their employers, at least 
those who are not old hands, are in 
a great state of nervousness about 
the weather, always running in 
to look at the barometer, and out 
again to look at the moon, and ask- 
ing whether that haze does not look 
ugly P and whether those clouds do 
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not promise fresh snow? to all 
which inquiries the guides, who in 
such cases are a sanguine race, in- 
variably reply that there will be 
‘schaynes watter.’ You don’t feel a 
bit inclined to go to bed, and would 
sit up all night — rather till the 
period of it, two or three o'clock, 
which is fixed as time for getting 
under weigh—were it not from a 
sense of the duty you owe to your- 
self, and the recollection that once 
off, you will have no rest for fifteen 
or sixteen hours at least. 

Therefore you go to bed and de- 
lude yourself for hours with the 
notion that you are going to sleep. 
At length you do drop off—thut is, 
you begin to climb an imagina: 
precipice which tumbles down with 
you every time you get to the top, 
and after you have been so employed 
for about twenty minutes, as it 
seems, your onal comes in with 
your boots ready greased and spiked, 
and tells you it is time to get up. 
The people of these hotels never 
sleep, unless by snatches in the day. 

hen you retired they were run- 
ning about the house getting your 
dinner ready, and now they are run- 
ning about the house getting break- 
fast. At last your party is assem- 
bled in marching order, and what 
with the stars blinking overhead and 
the cold night air and the rawness 
and bleakness of everything round, 
a sort of feeling seems to be induced 
that it is a very serious business and 
very like turning out to be hanged, 
a notion which is rendered the more 
vivid by the fact of a coil of rope 
being a behind the knapsack of 
one of the guides. Some Stoic, how- 
ever, lights a pipe, and his example 
is generally followed: with a soul 
soothed by tobacco and limbs 
warmed by exercise you wind up 
the mountain side, and somehow the 
funereal-looking cavalcade begins to 
turn into avery jovial party. As you 
get on you see—but we must not 
trench on the province of the writers 
whose works are before us. The 
things you will see are they not 
written in the Alpine Club book and 
in the volumes of Messrs. Wills and 
Hinchliff? As to the dangers in 
store for you, we might plead a sort 
of confession and avoidance, first, 
that it is all right that there should 
be dangers; and secondly, that there 
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are none, which is very fair legal 
pleading, and with tolerable truth 
represents the real state of the case. 
The fact that there are possible 
dangers which when met with cool- 
ness, pluck, and endurance almost 
cease to be dangers at all, is, con- 
stituted as we are, one of the great 
attractions of the excursion, and the 
thing which of all others would 
make the High Alps the best of 
training grounds for a rifle volun- 
teer. But these dangers have been 
very much exaggerated, not, we 
suspect, by those who have much 
experience in the matter, for your 
true mountaineer is not given to 
bombast or superlatives, but by 
those who have seen a little and 
fancied the rest. Thus we read of 
the traveller being in positions where 
a single slip or false step would have 
been instant destruction. Why, as 
much might be said of crossing 
Fleet-street. A single slip or false 
- in front of a Pickford’s van or 
a Royal Blue omnibus would be in- 
stant destruction for all practical 
purposes just as much as a descent 
of five thousand feet on the ice pin- 
nacles of a glacier. Nor is there 
any occasion to slip or make a false 
step in the one case more than in the 
other. Of course it is another thing 
if a man cannot depend on his hands 
and feet; and if he feels any doubt 
on this point he has no business on 
the High Alps; but if he has a well- 

laced confidence in his head, in his 

ands, and in his feet, he is just as 
safe standing on one ledge of a pre- 
cipice and holding on by another as 
he would be in his arm-chair, for 
nothing short of an act of volition 
canremove him. Then the dangers 
of falling into crevasses or slipping 
on ice-slopes are reduced to a mini- 
mum by the use of the rope, without 
which no expedition is now ever un- 
dertaken. ‘These are not the dan- 
gers which those accustomed to the 
Alps stand in fear of. These can be 
always provided for; but not so fogs 
which may come on and render re- 
treat or advance, surrounded as you 
are by precipices, equally impos- 
sible af cakes fall of ce 
of overhanging ice or snow; or the 
descent of rocks upon your head as 
you scramble along the face of some 
crumbling precipice, or even when 
you fancy yourself so far removed 
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from its base as to be out of range. 
We could not illustrate this sort of 
danger, or bring this paper to a con- 
clusion, better than by an extract 
from Mr. Hinchliff’s very graphic 
description of the Trift pass, which, 
better than anything we could say, 
will give an idea of the delights and 
dangers of an excursion in the High 
Alps : 

The continuous exertion and great 
excitement of the three hours and a 
half since leaving the Col were admir- 
ably calculated to put the whole party 
in a high state of satisfaction at coming 
to so smooth an anchorage, and in the 
highest spirits we prepared to improve 
the occasion to the uttermost. The 
provision knapsacks were emptied and 
used as seats; bottles of red wine were 
stuck upright in the snow; a goodly 
leg of cold mutton on its sheet of paper 
formed the centre, garnished with hard 
eggs and bread and cheese, round which 
we ranged ourselves in a circle. High 
festival was held under the deep blue 
heavens, and now and then, as we looked 
up at the wondrous wall of rocks which 
we had descended, we congratulated 
ourselves on the victory with a quiet 
nod, indicative of satisfaction. M. 
Seiler’s beautiful oranges supplied the 
rare luxury of a dessert, and we were 
just in the full enjoyment of the delicacy 
when a booming sound, like the dis- 
charge of a gun far over our heads, 
made us all at once glance upwards 
to the top of the Trifthorn. Close to 
its craggy summit hung a cloud of dust, 
like dirty smoke, and in a few seconds 
another and a larger one burst forth 
several hundred feet lower. A glance 
through the telescope showed that a fall 
of rocks had commenced, and the frag- 
ments were leaping down from ledge to 
ledge in a series of cascades. Each 
block dashed off others at every point 
of contact, and the uproar became tre- 
mendous ; thousands of fragments mak- 
ing every variety of noise according to 
their size, and producing the effect of a 
fire of musketry and artillery combined, 
thundered downwards from so great a 
height that we waited anxiously for 
some considerable time to see them 
reach the snow-field below. As nearly 
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as we could estimate the distance, we 
were 500 yards from the base of the 
rocks, so we thought that, come what 
might, we were in a tolerably secure 
position. At last we saw many of the 
blocks plunge into the snow after taking 
their last fearful leap ; presently much 
larger fragments followed, taking pro- 
portionably larger bounds; the noise 
grew fiercer and fiercer, and huge blocks 
began to fall so near to us that we 
jumped to our feet, preparing to dodge 
them to the best of our ability. ‘ Look 
out!’ cried some one, and we opened 
out right and left at the approach of a 
monster, evidently weighing many 
hundred-weight, which was coming 
right at us like a huge shell fired from 
a mortar. It fell with a heavy thud not 
more than twenty feet from us, scatter- 
ing lumps of snow into the circle where 
we had just been dining ; but scarcely 
had we begun to recover from our as- 
tonishment when a still larger rock flew 
exactly over our heads to a distance of 
200 yards beyond us. The malice of 
the Trifthorn now seemed to have done 
its worst ; afew more blocks dropped 
around us, and then, after an incessant 
fire for about ten minutes, the falling 
masses retired in regular gradation till 
nothing remained in transitu but showers 
of stones and small débris pouring down 
the side of the mountain ; the thunder- 
ing noise died away into a tinkling 
clatter; and, though clouds of dust 
still obscured the precipice, silence was 
soon restored, 

We resumed our seats on the knap- 
sacks now bespattered with snow, and 
lighted the pipe of tranquillity, all agree- 
ing that we had never before seen such 
a sight, and wondering at the force 
which could project such masses for six 
or seven hundred yards through the air 
at a single bound. Even Cachat looked 
somewhat bewildered, and with a most 
comical expression of face he exclaimed, 
*Ah! si ma femme pouvait savoir ob 
je suis & présent! Je lui ai dit en 
partant de Chamouni que j’allais voyager 
avec des messieurs qui étaient les plus 
tranquilles du monde, et—me voici!’ 
The fact was that the fall had taken 
place too near to the line of our descent 
for the remembrance of it to be alto- 
gether pleasant.* 





* Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 
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THE LEGEND OF ARETHUSA. 
To tor Ricut HonovrastE ArEtHvusa, M—— G—. 


A SHEPHERDESS of Arcapte, 
In the days hight olden, 
Fed her white flock close to the sea; 
"Twas the age called golden. 


That age of gold! yet nought availed 
To save from rudeness, 

To keep unsullied—unassailed 
Such gentle goodness. 


The calm composure of a life 
Till then unchequered, 

What rude attempt befell? ’tis rife 
In Ovin’s record. 


Poor shrinking maid—despairing, left 
Without reliance ; 

Of brother’s, father’s aid bereft, 
She called on Dran’s. 


* Queen of the spotless! quick; decree 
The boon I ask you! 

To die—e’er I dishonoured be! 
Speed to my rescue.’ 


Sudden beneath her footsteps oped 
The daisied meadow ; 

The passionate arms that wildly groped, 
Grasped but a shadow. 


Forth from the soil where sank absorbed 
That crystal virgin, 

Gushed a bright brook—pure, undisturbed— 
With pebbly margin ; 


And onwards to the sea-shore sped, 
Its course fulfilling ; 

Till the A2czan’s briny bed 
Took the bright rill in. 


When lo! was wrought for aye a theme 
Of special wonder ; 

Fresh and untainted ran that stream 
The salt seas under. 


Proof against every wave’s attempt 
To interfuse it ; 

From briny mixture still exempt, 
It flowed pellucid. 


And thus it kept for many a mile 
Its pathway single ; 

Current, in which nor gall nor guile 
Could ever mingle. 


And all day long with onward march 
The streamlet glided ; 

And when night came, D1ana’s torch 
The wanderer guided ; 
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Till unto thee, sweet Sicrty, 
From doubt and danger, 

From land and ocean’s terrors free, 
She led the stranger ; 


And there gushed forth, the pride and vaunt 


Of Syracusa, 


The bright, time-honoured, glorious fount 


Of ARETHUSA. 


O ladye, such be thy career, 
Such be thy guidance ; 


From every at 


Such be thy rid 


foe and fear 
ance ! 


Safe from the tainted evil tongue 


Of foes insidious ; 


Brineless the bitter waves among 
Of ‘ friends’ perfidious. 


Such be thy life—live on, live on! 
Nor couldst thou choose a 
Name more appropriate than thine own, 


Fair Aretuvsa! 


THE PEACE OF 


i used to be said of England 
some forty years ago, more 
especially in reference to the pro- 
ceedings of the late Lord Castle- 


reagh at the Congress of Vienna— 
that what our country had gained 
by the sword she lost in negotiation, 
chiefly from the maladroitness and 


bungling of her diplomatists. But 
though there might be some grain 
or two of truth in this accusation, 
yet in the main it was destitute of 
foundation. Lord Castlereagh, in- 
deed, did not effect at Vienna by 
any means all that might have been 
accomplished in the interests of our 
commerce,or mercantile marine, and 
he left many other things undone 
which he might have performed, 
but he was not obnoxious to the 
sneers and censures which the late 
Lord Holland and the coterie of 
Holland House used to cast upon 
him; and it was a malignant ca- 
lumny to assert, as Napoleon I. 
asserted at St. Helena, that the 
English Minister was bribed by 
the great military monarchs con- 
federated against France. Too 
much of complacency the British 
a agen may have shown at 

ienna toward Austria and Rus- 


* George Canning and his Times. 
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sia, and now and again he may 
have fallen into the tone of 
thought of. Metternich, as asserted 
by Mr. Stapleton in a late bio- 
graphy ;* but on the whole, Lord 
Castlereagh’s bearing was manly 
and dignified ; and although he did 
not assert himself with the thorough 
British spirit which Canning would 
have undoubtedly exhibited, yet his 
efforts on behalf of Poland, and 
generally in favour of the weak 
and oppressed, are creditable to his 
memory. 

The settlement of Europe dis- 
cussed in 1814, and finally deter- 
mined in 1815, was canvassed by 
accredited ministers and envoys 
armed with. plenary powers, who 
debated every proposition on its 
proper and peculiar merits. The 
results of the discussions and deli- 
berations were recorded in pro- 
tocols; and the reasons for and 
against any particular course are 
for ever open to the inspection of 
future diplomatists, or to general 
students of the laws and comity 
of nations. Irrespective of this, the 
basis on which the plenipotentiaries 
proceeded, was known to, and gene- 


rally approved of, by all Europe. 
By G. A. Stapleton. 
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Each disputed question, too, was 
vigorously, if not exhaustively de- 
bated by some twenty gentlemen, 
all of them men of intelligence and 
education, and some of them men of 
first-rate ability and experience in 
the handling of affairs. This resort 
to fact and argument, and to the 
sanctions of public law and au- 
thority, gave to the deliberations of 
the Congress of Vienna a peculiar 
weight, authority, and gravity. 
Sentiments of equity and justice, 
and considerations founded on right, 
reason, and a desire for stability 
and order, for the most part pre- 
vailed. Three of the great mon- 
archs were present in the city in 
which the Congress was held, and 
a number of smaller princes and 
potentates crowded the streets and 
ante-chambers of Vienna. But the 
opinions or the wishes of these impe- 
rial and royal personages, however 
occasionally deferred to, were not 
considered as laws which the Con- 
gress as a whole, sitting in plenum, 
as it is called, was bound to obey. 
Far indeed from it. The will of 
the highest and most powerful mon- 
arch among them all was subor- 
dinated to the general interest. 
Hence, with all its faults and short- 
comings, the settlement of Vienna 
has in the main stood the test of 
time. For forty years, ending with 
1854, it had been little impinged on, 
and for a similar period there was 
European peace. 

As affairs are now conducted, we 
have not the same securities. A 
hasty speech uttered in January 
last led to misgivings and to distrust, 
to preparations for war, and ulti- 
mately to actual war itself. Two 
first-rate European Powers found 
themselves face to face in Italy at 
the beginning of the month of ie, 
not for any cause of direct quarrel 
between Austria and France or be- 
tween France and Austria, but be- 
cause of the attitude of a smaller 
Power—the kingdom of Sardinia. 
After having battled for two months 
for and in alliance with Sardinia 
with oy success against Aus- 
tria, the Emperor of the French, 
secretly and suddenly, without con- 
ae his ally, determined, for in- 
scrutable reasons, best and indeed 
only known to himself, to make an 
instantaneous peace. To this end 
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he addressed himself to the Austrian 
Emperor, lately his bitterest foe,with 
whom he had no direct cause of 
quarrel, and of his own mere motion 
and without consulting Ministers, 
Senate, Legislative Assembly, or any 
other responsible authority what- 
ever in France or in Europe, pro- 

osed a programme of peace as dif- 
ferent from the programme of war 
laid down in April and May, and ad- 
hered toin June and even in July,as 
light is from darkness. Before start- 
ing for the army in May,the Emperor 
of the French explained in more than 
one document the motives and ob- 
jects of the Italian war. In a pro- 
clamation dated from the Palace of 
the Tuileries on the 3rd of May, and 
addressed by Napoleon III. to the 
French people, it was stated ‘that 
Austria had violated treaties and jus- 
tice; that she had brought matters 
to such an extremity that her domi- 
nion must either extend to the Alps 
or Italy must be free to the Adriatic.’ 
The Emperor then went on ‘ boldly 
to avow his sympathy for a people 
whose history was mingled with that 
of France, and who groaned beneath 
foreign oppression.’ The people of 
France were then further told in 
sonorous language that ‘when the 
French nation drew the sword it 
was to liberate ;’ and the army was 
informed ‘that it was going to seek 
upon classic ground illustrated by 
victories the footsteps of its fathers 
and grandfathers.’ Finally, France 
was reminded in this oaliing pro- 
clamation ‘that Providence would 
bless the efforts of the French army; 
for the cause which rested on justice, 
humanity, love of country, and in- 
dependence,’ it was somewhat pro- 
fanely announced, ‘is holy in the eyes 
of God.’ With such sounding pro- 
fessions Napoleon III. departed for 
the army, and the affairs of Monte- 
bello and Palestro, as well as the 
more sanguinary battles of Magenta, 
Malegnano, and Solferino, the last 
fought so late as the 24th of June, 
seemed to crown all the French Em- 
peror’s hopes. But in the midst of 
victories, and while actually invest- 
ing Peschiera, the programme of 
May being not one half, nor 
even one quarter completed, the 
Emperor of the French secretly 
opened communications with the 
Emperor of Austria, and these two 
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uncontrolled and irresponsible mo- 
narchs, wielding the destinies—to 
speak in round numbers—of eighty 
millions of their own subjects, 
agreed on the preliminaries of a 
— affecting the well-being and 

appiness of the people of Sar- 
dinia, of Lombardy, of Tuscany, 
of Naples, of Parma, of Modena, 
and of the Papal States, comprising 
a@ population of about twenty- 
eight millions of human beings. 
Nor was this the only effect of this 
sudden, secret, and irresponsible re- 
solve of twomonarchs. Europe and 
the world at large is directly and 
indirectly affected by such a strange 
and unexpected proceeding; and 
there is no civilized country in 
Europe or out of Europe whose 
press will not inquire intoand rigidly 
canvas the causes and consequences 
of this act, equally unforeseen, un- 
expected, and, we may add, unex- 
plained. What, it may be asked, 
are the principal provisions of this 
new treaty or armistice to which 
the Emperor of Austria so readily 
agreed on the 11th of July? 
First, there is to be an Italian Con- 
federation under the honorary pre- 
sidency of the Pope; secondly, the 
Emperor of Austria cedes, it appears, 
his rights over Lombardy to the 
Emperor of the French, who, with- 
out obtaining livery of seizin or en- 
tering on his domain as in fee, by 
some sleight of hand known only to 
Imperial and Royal conveyancers, 
transfers the right and title which 
never once vested in him to the 
King of Sardinia, who it is supposed 
will accept the gift, whether as an 
‘instalment’ (to use the language of 
the late Mr. O’Connell) of a larger 
grant yet to come, or in complete 
satisfaction of his loftier expecta- 
tions, does not very clearly appear. 
Having thus ceded a portion of his 
territory, it is, thirdly, provided by 
the armistice that the Emperor of 
Austria shall keep Venetia, which is 
to form a portion of an Italian con- 
federacy a to be formed. 

4thly. It is agreed between the 
high contracting parties that the 
Dukes of Modena and Tuscany are 
to be restored ; and sthly, it is pro- 
vided that a general, a universal 
amnestyshall be granted. On these 
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impossible conditions we will make 
a few remarks in the order in which 
we have set them down. 

The creation of a confederation 
in the most peaceable and well- 
disposed States of Europe has 
always been a work of difficulty. 
In Poland, as every reader of his- 
tory is aware, confederations only 
led to rivalries, animosities, jea- 
lousies, to armed resistance, and 
finally to anarchy, followed by 
military despotism. We need 
merely refer to the Confederations 
of Leopol, of Sandomir, of Tarno- 
gorod, and of Bar, to prove our 
position. Even in generally peace- 
ful, industrious, and manufacturing 
Switzerland, the Helvetic Confede- 
ration has not always been har- 
monious in its action, or satisfac- 
tory in its results. Within a very 
few years, notwithstanding the best 
efforts of the Confederation, we 
have seen Béle ville and Bale cam- 
pagne in sanguinary encounter ; and 
Switzerland nearly rent asunder by 
the intrigues of the Jesuits and the 
proceedings of the Sunderbund. If 
we look to another Confederation— 
the creation of a Bonaparte also— 
the Confederation of the Rhine, 
the positive results are still more 
unsatisfactory. Though sixteen 
Princes of the Empire, among whom 
were the Electors of Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg (who, in virtue of 
their services to France, were cre- 
ated kings), acceded to the Confe- 
deration of the Rhine, yet the first 
person to threaten and destroy the 
creation of his own brain was the 
Emperor Napoleon himself. By a 
decree of the 10th December, 1810, 
he deprived the Confederation of 
the Rhine of 532 square miles of ter- 
ritory, and of 1,133,000 inhabitants, 
who by a stroke of the pen were 
united to France.* The Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, in truth, was 

ually ephemeral and vicious. It 
did not embrace all, or anything 
like a majority of the German 
States—it excluded from its body 
the two principal German Powers, 
Austria and Prussia, and based itself 
on a false and anti-national prin- 
ciple—viz., dependence on a great 
foreign Power, that Power being 
the French Empire. 


* Pfister, tom. v. p. 657. 
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If we look to the German Con- 
federation, which comprises within 
its body all Germany, possessin 
as it does a Federal army an 
Federal fortresses, we shall find its 
action always cumbrous and dila- 
tory, and not seldom unsatisfactory. 
If this be so in a federation all 
whose elements and interests are 
pretty fairly represented in thirty- 
eight votes, what must be the result 
in an Italian Confederation with an 
honorary President, six of whose 
members, out of eight or nine, are 
not likely to join in the Bund. 
Independently altogether of the 
difficulties of inducing Italians of 
different States to agree in a course 
of common action, there is the more 
formidable difficulty of placing at 
the head of the Federation an 
honorary President. An honorary 
President, if the words have any 
meaning whatever, imports a Presi- 
dent who will not act, but merely 
lend his name. It is generally 
believed that the Pope will not act, 
and if he does not act, is it likely 
he would lend his name? On the 
contrary, is it not certain that he 
will not lend his name to proceed- 
ings which he can neither regulate 


nor control P eres his Holi- 


ness, however, to lend his name, and 
to act, the very fact of his presence 
in the Confederation must be an- 
tagonistic to Sardinia, for whose 
especial benefit this sanguinary, 
most unnecessary and useless war 
was made. Can the Pope preside 
in a Federation, a member of which 
he has minaceously threatened 
with his thunder, if not already 
actual 7. excommunicated? Can 
Pius 1X. willingly see aggrandized 
a Monarch and a State with whom 
and which he has been waging a 
spiritual war on many grounds since 
1848? The names of Franzoni, 
Santa Rosa, Siccardi, and Caterini 
forbid such a supposition. It is by 
no means certain that under any 
circumstances Victor Emmanuel of 
Sardinia would form a member of 
this Confederation. But certainly 
he cannot form a member of it if 
the Pope take an active part in its 
deliberations. It is also certain 
that the most considerable Sovereign 
of Italy, the King of the Two 
Sicilies, who has been neutral 
during the war, and who reigns over 
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nine millions of Italians, will have 
nothing to do with this new scheme 
of the Emperor of the French. 

The Dukes of Modena and Tus- 
cany are not yet restored, either 
peaceably or by force of arms. But 
supposing their restoration to be 
saiely accomplished, is it likely, we 
ask, that either would join the Con- 
federacy unless in obedience to the 
will and wish of Austria? What 
Austria wishes is the law for these 
Princes, and by joining the repre- 
sentative of Venetia in the Diet 
they would have a plurality of 
votes. For, the Pope and Naples 
being absent, the Duchies of ‘Tus- 
cany and Modena, combined with 
Venetia, would out-vote Sardinia 
and the Republic of San Marino 
without the aid of the Duchess of 
Parma. The Duchess, even if re- 
stored by Louis Napoleon or the 
House of Austria, is likely to take 
an independent course. She may 
refuse to enter the Confederation 
altogether, or entering it, she may 
cone a via media equally removed 
rom the extreme courses of 
Austria and Sardinia. Supposing 
the machinery of such a Confedera- 
tion to be workable, and this is ad- 
mitting a great deal more than 
ought to be conceded, we have the 
Pope and Naples probably standing 
aloof—Sardinia discontented—Par- 
ma independent and expectative, 
and Venetia, Modena, and Tuscany 
banded together in a common bond 
of union. Can such a Confederation 
control Italy, or liberate her soil 
from the Alps to the Adriatic? 
Should France and Austria be the 
protectors of this still-born confede- 
ration, this circumstance will open 
outa new arena of intrigues. France, 
for her own purposes of Imperial 
influence and government, will en- 
courage and foster dissension—will 
create a French in opposition to an 
Austrian, and still more to a 
National party, and between the 
two big bottle-holders, the interests, 
the independence, and the liberties 
of Italy will assuredly go to the 
wall. Kven the constitutionalism of 
Sardinia can hardly survive. It is 
not likely that the protector of Sar- 
dinia will tolerate free chambers 
and a free press within thirty hours’ 
journey of his capital of Paris. 
his would be to subject his acts as 
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an Emperor to the criticisms of dis- 
approving or hostile deputies. The 

avours and Brofferios, as well as 
the ultra-royalists, such as Solar de 
Margarita,would all combine against 
one who had so maltreated and de- 
ceived their common country. 

So much for the Princes of Italy 
in respect to the Confederation. 

f we turn from the Princes to 
the people, how will the news of 
this Confederation be received— 
how, indeed, has it been already 
received from the walls of Turin 
and Genoa to the gates of Florence, 
from the quays of Leghorn and 
Pisa to the arcades of Sees 
from Rome, Tivoli, and Frascati to 
Palermo, Catania, and Syracuse? 
The first feelings were those of in- 
credulity and amazement; to these 
succeeded disappointment and dis- 
approbation; and when the full ex- 
tent of the calamity was thoroughly 
known and fully believed, the in- 
dignation and exasperation of all 
classes of Italians knew no bounds. 
Sardinians, Tuscans, Romans, and 
Neapolitans, who seldom agree in 
opinion, with wonderful unanimity 
declared that they had been shame- 
fully deceived and betrayed. The 


= of the Emperor of the 
rench was removed from all pub- 
lic places and private dwellings, 
whilst that of Orsini was substi- 


tuted. This seems ominous, and 
would indicate that the populace of 
Sardinia, Tuscany, and the Lega- 
tions are animated with a vendetta 
spirit against a ruler who, it would 
seem, excited their hopes only to 
deceive and disappoint them. The 
despair of so many millions of men 
of quick and excitable tempera- 
ments, and of great tenacity of pur- 
pose, is a fearful distemper when 
turned into frenzy against one 
ruler who has done them wrong. 
There is no nation on earth whic. 

treasures up vengeance with more 
hoarded venom than the Italian. 
In all the vicissitudes of their hard 
fate, in the alternations of exalta- 
tion and dejection to which 
southern races are liable, they 
never lose sight of their deadly 
aims, however indefensible these 
aims may be pronounced by the 
united judgments of religion and 
morality, and the universal indig- 
nation and horror of all mankind. 
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Europe saw a great crime expiated 

in 1858. But in the present tem- 

per of the Italian mind, notwith- 

standing the horror and indignation 

of the universal world, we may 

again see the day, 

When Brutus made the dagger’s edge 
surpass 

The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame 
away. 

Nor is it only the populace and 
middle classes of Italy who are in- 
dignant. The educated intellect of 
Italy—her statesmen, her politicians, 
her nobles, her men of letters, her 
lawyers, her men of science, her 
poets, and her historians—all de- 
nounce the truce of Villafranca as 
a great international crime. 

he Tuscans, the Modenese, the 
Parmesans, the inhabitants of the 
Legations, and the Marches, who 
have been incensed and raised to 
action by French agents and Sar- 
dinian coadjutors, now feel that 
they have been and are irreparably 
compromised with their former 
rulers for no good purpose whatever. 
A hundred thousand lives have been 
lost, and thousands of families have 
been committed only to strengthen 
and secure the position of Austria 
in Italy. It is not therefore won- 
derful that the Sardinian Commis- 
sioner, Buoncompagni, has retired 
from Tuscany—that Farini has left 
Modena—that d’Azeglio has quitted 
the Legations—and that Vigliani, 
the Governor of Milan, has resigned 
hi§appointment. These patrioticand 
sensible men see that the real prin- 
cipal in the war, the Sardinian King, 
is no party to an impracticable, 
nugatory, and inexcusable peace. 
They see that Italy cannot be dra- 
ooned into a Confederation against 
er will, unless by the union of 
Austrian and F ana bayonets ; and 
even though she were dragooned, 
Venetia, Naples, Modena, and Tus- 
cany would, by their preponderant 
voices in the Italian Diet, agree to 
stifle that cry of suffering—that 
‘ grido di dolore,’ to use the words 
of the King of Sardinia on the 10th 
January, which reaches Europe 
from so many parts of Italy. Let 
it also be remembered that there 
are still Italians with arms in their 
hands. Mezzocapo and Ulloa are 
at the head of the Tuscan and 
Roman contingents, and Garibaldi 
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has still under his banner youths 
and men from all parts of Italy. 
There are besides several thousand 
Hungarians, and Poles, and Swiss, 
some of them deserters from the 
Austrian army, who may still con- 
tinue the contest, at however un- 
equal odds, in guerilla fashion. 
o is to put these men down? 
Is it France, who stimulated and 
excited them to madness, and who 
sent that bravest of her warriors, 
who never yet turned his back 
on a orc iiekis Napoleon — to 
organize and drillthem? If France 
thus turns on those whom she has 
raised, what will Europe think of 
her gratitude? If she commits 
the task of repression to Austria, 
or looks tamely on while her rival 
and late enemy executes vengeance, 
what opinion will the world enter- 
tain of the justice, magnanimity, 
chivalry, and courage of Imperial 
France P 
The cession of his rights over 
Lombardy by Francis Joseph to the 
Emperor of the French, is, so far 
as Sardinia is concerned, a perfectl 
nugatory cession. For thoug 
Lombardy had heen conquered 
nearly up to the Mincio by the 
allies, the fortresses still remained 
in the possession of Austria; and 
he who possesses the Quadrangle 
can always, when he pleases, sup- 
posing the French army to be out 
of Italy, be master of Milan. The 
Mincio is no more effectual barrier 
against Austria than the Ticino was 
four months ago. The portion of 
Lombardy annexed to Sardinia is 
not separated from Venetia by any 
powerful natural barriers, by moun- 
tains, gorges, or any great fortress 
or difficult passes. ‘There are no- 
thing but imaginary lines between 
Francis Joseph with his 600,000 
men, and Victor Emmanuel with 
his 60,000 or 70,000 men, which 
imaginary lines may be overpassed 
whenever favouring circumstances 
may tempt Austria to _ that 
which she has temporarily ceded 
rather than wholly lost. Aus- 
tria still possesses, too, the iron 
crown of Lombardy. It may be 
well doubted also whether Milan 
is, under existing circumstances, 
contented with her lot. Some 
of the Milanese nobles longed 
doubtless for a change of masters, 
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but the great body of the people 
were indifferent. The nobles of 
Lombardy will never permit Milan 
to be secondary to Turin, and Victor 
Emmanuel will have henceforth to 
parcel out his residence between the 
two cities. Neither will be con- 
tented . with this divided duty. 
When it is remembered also that 
the portion of Lombardy ceded to 
Sardinia will be saddled with a 
quota of Austrian debt amounting 
to 800,000,000 lire, in addition to 
Sardinian taxation, we shall not be 
surprised to find the Lombards after 
a while discontented with a change 
which has had the doubly disastrous 
effect of increasing their taxation 
while reducing their material pro- 
sperity. 

The contemptuous mode in which 
the Emperor of the French bestowed 
this bootless gift of part and parcel 
of Lombardy on his vassal, is not 
likely to be forgotten or forgiven 
either by the Milanese or by Victor 
Emmanuel. The Sardinian King 
may from the lips outwardly talk of 
his ‘high-souled and gallant ally,’ but 
it is neither a gallant nor a high- 
souled thing for a Potentate who 
ee to wrench Italy from the 

ands of Austria, and ‘to drive out 
the Austrians from the Alps to the 
Adriatic,’ to leave four fortresses 
dominating Lombardy and threat- 
ening Italy in the hands of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. It is the 
idlest of all idle things to say that 
the struggle comma gigantic di- 
mensions out of all proportion with 
the interests of France. The pro- 
portions of the struggle are now 
exactly of the same length and 
breadth which they were in January 
last when the vehement speech to 
M. Hiibner was spoken, or as on the 
grd of May when the French people 
were told that ‘Italy must be free 
to the Adriatic,’ and that France 
must ‘ draw the sword to liberate.’ 
In the discussions antecedent to the 
war, and in the French Government 
pamphlets put forth by subservient 
senators, there was much talk of the 
necessity of sustaining ‘nationali- 
ties ;’ but Ausiria still remains in 
Venetia, and the four fortresses 
which she possesses are chiefly 
garrisoned not by Italian but by 
German, Bohemian, Moravian, and 
Hungarian troops. Early in May, 
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too, there was published in Paris, 
with the cognizance of the French 
Government, a volume extending to 
nearly 500 pages, and containing 
the Litees of the crimes and 
delinquencies of the Austrian Court 
and Government. This compilation 
formed a regular bill ‘of indictment 
against the Austrian Kaiser and his 
councillors. Every imaginable crime 
committed for the last three cen- 
turies, was imputed to the House of 
Hapsburgh. The family was de- 
scribed as a set of monsters equally 
cold, callous, and cruel, without the 
least touch of humanity, and France 
and Europe were called upon to put 
down their sway in the Peninsula, 
and to relieve Italy from this abo- 
minable and unbearable tyranny. 
This work, patronized by the 
French Imperial Government, was 
spread far and wide, and men 
looked on it as a manifesto indicat- 
ing Imperial and Buonapartist in- 
tentions. Now the Histowre Secrete 
du Gouvernement Autrichien is no 
longer spoken of in high places, for 
it suits the present purposes of the 
French Emperor to come to a pri- 
vate personal understanding with a 
House described in this work as un- 
principled, dishonest, sanguinary, 
and tyrannical. 

In like manner too Pius IX. was, 
as well as FrancisJoseph, denounced 
in January in the Moniteur; and La 
Question Romaine, written, it is said, 
to order by Edmund About, was ad- 
mitted into France on the 1st of May 
by express order of the highest per- 
sonage. Yet beforeJ uly the monarch 
who patronized a book showing up 
the stupidities, the injustice, and the 
odious tyrannies of the Papal sway, 
wrote a missive to Pius IX. assuring 
the Pontiff of his protection and 
succour, and promising that what- 
ever else might be remodelled in 
Italy the patrimony of St. Peter 
should not be remodelled. This 
playing in a double sense may be 
thought clever by politicians of the 
school of Louis xP but the time 
has come when these duplicities are 
out of date. Such practices might 
be tolerated in the days of Ferdinand 
of Aragon, but ‘a man who truly 
aemctente his era’ would, to use 
the words of Napoleon IIL, not re- 
sort tothem now. When Louis XII. 
complained that the King of Aragon 
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deceived him three times, ‘The 
drunkard lies,’ replied Ferdinand, 
‘for I deceived him more than 
ten times.’ Monarchs were then 
proud of their perfidy, and were 
also shameless enough to make 
a parade of their insincerity and 
dissimulation. But that era of 
the ignorance and brutality of the 
many and of the unimaginable li- 
cence, falsehood, and deceit of the 
few is long passed, it may be hoped 
for ever. 

The truce or armistice provides 
that the Dukes of Modena and 
Tuscany are to be restored. He 
who wills the end ought to will the 
means. But the means for the re- 
storation of these princes are not 
provided. Tuscany and Modena, 
thanks to French emissaries and 
Sardinian commissioners, are both 
yet recalcitrant, and the general 
public are by no means disposed to 
receive at Florence the Grand Duke, 
Leopold II., who is not a bad but 
only a weak man, and whose govern- 
ment of his States was neither cruel 
nor sanguinary. Still less are the 
oe of Modena, Massa, Carrara, 

yuastalla, &c., disposed to receive 
back on any terms Francis V.,a field- 
marshal of Austria, the colonel and 
proprietor of the 32nd regiment of 
Austrian infantry, an Archduke of 
the Empire, and a man imbued 
with the most repressive principles 
of the Viennese et system. 
The real fact is, that measures 
had been, before the peace of Villa- 
franca, hastily taken to adminis- 
tratively annex both Tuscany and 
Modena, if not Parma, to Sardinia; 
and it will be strange if the King of 
Sardinia surrenders a people and a 
territory who are willing to combat 
for incorporation with his Govern- 
ment. Should King and people 
prove restive, who is to coerce 
them? Can it be France, who has 
sounded the signal for revolt and 
annexation? Can it be Austria, 
who was to be chased out of 
Italy from the Alps to the 
Adriatic? Ifso, why were 120,000 
Frenchmen sent into Italy to co- 
operate with 65,000 or 70,000 
Sardinians, and why were 80,000 
French and Sardinian lives sacri- 
ficed in five engagements, beginning 
with Montebello and ending with 
Solferino? Have 80,000 precious 
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lives and £50,000,000 of money been 
squandered, not to annihilate the 
Austrians, but to render their posi- 
tion in Italy more inexpugnable? 
We are told by a great authority 
‘that Austria is on the point of 
becoming a nation.’ If so, it is an 
Austro-ltalian nation ; and a nation 
composed not of Austrians and 
Italians only, but of Austrians, Bohe- 
mians, Hungarians, and Italians. 
‘I was happy,’ said Louis Napoleon, 
in addressing the Pope’s Nuncio on 
the 21st of July, ‘to conclude a 
eace as soon as the honour and 
interests of France were satisfied.’ 
But if we have read any of the 
French State Papers aright from the 
24th of April to the 24th of June, 
the date of the battle of Solferino, 
France went into Italy, not to sup- 
rt the honour and interests of 
rance, but to support Sardinia 
against Austria, and to drive Austria 
out of Lombardy, to drive her out 
of Venetia back into the recesses of 
Germany. These magniloquent 
promises have not been performed, 
and no provision is made in the 
truce, armistice, or imperfect treaty 
of Villafranca, for the abolition of 
those private family and secret 
treaty arrangements which Austria 
has concluded for the last five-and- 
forty years with the Houses of 
Modena, Parma, and Tuscany, with 
the Court of Rome, and the Bour- 
bons of Sicily. It is these treaties 
which have given Austria such a 
firm hold on ltaly, and which more 
than anything else have contributed 
to perpetuate bad government at 
Modena, Rome, and Seles. When 
Francis V., Pius IX., and the Nea- 
politan Bourbons feel and know that 
they have a firm friend at Schén- 
brunn who can in a few days trans- 
= 150,000 or 200,000 men into 
taly to stifle discontent, to main- 
tain the temporal authority of the 
Pope, and to encourage Francis IL., 
lately Duke of Calabria, in his 
resistance to all reform in Naples, 
is it likely these princes will of their 
own motion introduce those reforms 
of which the Emperor of the French 
speaks so confidently? 

It is one of the conditions of the 
truce, too, that there is to be a gene- 
ral amnesty. How are the means to 
be provided to execute this pro- 
vision? Who is to compel Francis 
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Joseph to amnesty Kossuth, 
Klapka, and Teleki, or those 
Italians and Hungarians who have 
deserted from the Austrian army ? 
Who is to compel the Pope to 
amnesty such of his officers and 
guards as have crossed the frontier 
into Tuscany? Who is to compel 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany to 
amnesty his whole army, with the 
military and civil officers who have 
gone over to the national causeP 
Who is to amnesty those Tuscans, 
Modenese, Parmesans, Romans, and 
Neapolitans who are serving with 
Garibaldi, with Mezzocapo, and 
Ulloa the Gpanierd, in the service 
of Piedmont? Who, it may be also 
asked, is to revive Constitutional 
Government in Sardinia, now that 
Cavour has resigned, and that La 
Marmora andanothergeneraloccupy 
the most influential posts in the Sar- 
dinian Cabinet? If the condition 
of Italy was precarious and full of 
danger at the beginning of the year, 
it is a thousand times more dange- 
rous now in the commencement of 
the month of August. Italy, in 
fact, is pregnant with combustible 
matter; and we shall be surprised 
indeed if the Peninsula be not the 
centre of a civil war before a year 
is over. Possibly the festival of 
Christmas may see all Ltaly in hostile 
occupation by Austrian and Italian 
armies ; and the two great bottle- 
holders may then divide the stakes 
to their own profit. France re- 
nounced all territorial aggrandize- 
ment in the State Papers and mani- 
festoes of April and May. France 
was to take nothing for securing 
the independence and liberty of 
Italy, and for driving the Austrians 
out ; but France never pledged her- 
self to decline territorial compen- 
sation for putting down anarchy, 
and stifling revolution. 

Two or three things appear 
elearly from this short, sangui- 
nary, and bootless war, and from 
this ignominious truce. One is 
that the military organization of 
France, commanding, in the neu- 
trality of Great Britain, the sea, is 
far superior to that of Austria, 
partly from the homogeneity of 
its people, and the unity and 
nationality of its army, and 
partly from the superiority and 
celerity of its administrative sys- 
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tem. The French soldier is also 
more intellectual, active, indepen- 
dent, and enterprising than the 
Austrian soldier, and less the slave 
of routine. But he is in no respect 
a better or a braver soldier, and if 
the Austrian troops had been as 
well handled as the French, and as 
well provided with a commissariat, 
the results of the campaign might 
have been different. There was but 
one supreme will guiding and go- 
verning the French army from the 
first week in May; whereas the 
Austrian army was commanded 
first by Gyulai, next by Schlick, 
next by Hess, and lastly by the 
Emperor in person. Gyulai was 
frequently thwarted by irresponsi- 
ble authority, and Schlick and Hess 
were both interfered with and coun- 
teracted by the Emperor himself. 
But notwithstanding prodigious 
blunders, the military prestige of 
Austria is not seriously damaged. 
Her soldiers foughtwell and bravely, 
and had one competent marshal held 
the supreme command from the be- 
ginning, the French might never 
have passed the Mincio, notwith- 
standing their rifled cannon and 
their arms of precision. The allied 
armies were 40,000 more numerous 
than the Austrians, who numbered 
only 140,000 men, whilst there 
were 120,000 French and 60,000 
Sardinians in the field. The losses 
of the French and Sardinian armies 
in men were very nearly, if not 
fully equal to the losses of the Aus- 
trians. It is computed that between 
75,000 and 80,000 French and Sar- 
dinians were put hors de combat 
in Italy. We know little of the 
losses or disasters of the French 
army, for Louis Napoleon allowed 
no details to be published but such 
as he himself issued. 

The number of guns lost by the 
Austrians was only, however, thir- 
teen, and but one flag was taken. 
On the whole, then, there have been 
no very decisive or overwhelming 
military successes on the part of the 
French. They have won measuring- 
cast victories, more by promptness, 
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celerity, and unity of action, and 
the command of the sea, than 
by any superior skill, science, or 
bravery. No great military genius 
has appeared on either side; and 
the general chiefly conspicuous for 
energetic bravery midst an army of 
gallant men was MacMahon. Mea- 
suring-cast victories, it is true, 
rarely command splendid or suc- 
cessful treaties; but the treaty of 
Villafranca is not a moderate or a 
tolerable treaty, but a capitulation 
to Austria, in which the interests of 
Italy are sacrificed. The treaty is 
not merely an awful blunder and a 
mistake, but it is a crime fraught 
with future woes for Italy and for 
Europe. The Emperor of the 
French, by his own headstron 
wilfulness, has deliberately rushe 
into this dark pitfall, and he must 
extricate himself as he best can. 
Hitherto we have held aloof from 
the carnage; let us not now mix 
ourselves up with the dirty diplo- 
matic intrigues and imbroglios, in 
which we may tarnish our own fair 
fame without benefiting the liberty 
and independence of Italy. 

An uncertain and inconsiderate 
truce leaves the question of the 
future of Europe so undecided that 
it is our own duty in England to be 
prepared for any and every even- 
tuality. First among our obligations 
is the obligation of self-defence. The 
increase of our fleet and our army, 
and the placing of our coasts in 
security, cannot be effected without 
additional taxation, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has pro- 
perly laid an additional four- 
pence in the pound on the income- 
tax for the current half-year. This 
is a small premium for security ; 
a premium to be cheerfully paid 
by every good citizen oa sub- 
ject 


ect. 
, Advice to unhappy Italy may be 
appropriately offered in the words 
of Byron :— 
Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 
They have a king that buys and sells; 
In native swords and native ranks 
The only hope of freedom dwells. 


A. V. K. 





